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PREFACE. 

THE Collected Works of Dante Gabriel Rossetti, 
poetry and prose, original and translated, were 
published under my editorship in two volumes at the 
close of 1886. The time seems now to have arrived for 
the issue of an edition better adapted, by limitation of 
contents and of price, to a wide circulation. In the 
present volume, therefore, I include all the original 
poems, but nothing else. My ensuing Preface is con- 
densed from that which appeared in the Collected 
Works. 

The most adequate mode of prefacing the poems of 
Rossetti, as of most authors, would probably be to offer 
a broad general view of his writings, and to analyse 
with some critical precision his relation to other writers, 
contemporary or otherwise, and the merits and defects 
of his performances. In this case, as in how few others, 
one would also have to consider in what degree his 
mind worked consentaneously or diversely in two several 
arts — the art of poetry and the art of painting. But the 
hand of a brother is not the fittest to undertake any work 
of this scope. My preface will not therefore deal with 
themes such as these, but will be confined to minor 
matters, which may nevertheless be relevant also within 
their limits. And first may come a very brief outline 
of the few events of an outwardly uneventful life. 
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Gabriel Charles Dante Rossetti, who, at an early stage 
of his professional career, modified his name into Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti, was born on 12th May 1828, at No. 38 
Charlotte Street, Portland Place, London. In blood he 
was three-fourths Italian, and only one-fourth English ; 
being on the father's side wholly Italian (Abruzzese), 
and on the mothei''s side half Italian (Tuscan) and half 
English. His father was Gabriele Rossetti, born in 
1783 atVasto, in the Abruzzi, Adriatic coast, in the then 
kingdom of Naples. Gabriele Rossetti (died 1854) was 
a man of letters, a custodian of ancient bronzes in the 
Museo Borbonico of Naples, and a poet; he distinguished 
himself by patriotic lays which fostered the popular 
movement resulting in the grant of a constitution by 
Ferdinand I. of Naples in 1820. The King, after the 
fashion of Bourbons and tyrants, revoked the constitution 
in 182 1, and persecuted the abettors of it, amd Rossetti 
had to escape. He settled in London towards 1824, 
married, and became Professor of Italian in King's 
College, London, publishing also various works of bold 
speculation in the way of Dantesque commentary and 
exposition. His wife was Frances Mary Lavinia Polidori 
(died 1886), daughter of Gaetano Polidori (died 1853), 
a teacher of Italian and literary man who had in early 
youth been secretary to the poet Alfieri, and who pub- 
lished various books, including a complete translation 
of Milton's poems. Frances Polidori was English on the 
side of her mother, whose maiden name was Pierce. 
The family of Rossetti and his wife consisted of four 
children, born in four successive years — Maria Francesca 
(died 1876), Dante Gabriel, William Michael, and Chris- 
tina Georgina. Few more affectionate husbands and 
fathers have lived, and no better wife and mother, than 
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Gabriele and Frances Rossetti. The means of the family 
were always strictly moderate, and became scanty towards 
1^431 when the father's health began to fail. In that 
year Dante Gabriel left King's College School, where 
he had learned Latin, French, and a beginning of Greek ; 
and he entered upon the study of the art of painting, to 
which he had from earliest childhood exhibited a very 
marked bent After a while he was admitted to the 
school of the Royal Academy, but never proceeded be- 
yond its antique section. In 1848 Rossetti co-operated 
with two of his fellow-students in painting, John Everett 
Millais and William Holman Hunt, and with the sculptor 
Thomas Woolner, in forming the so-called Praeraphaelite 
Brotherhood. There were three other members of the 
Brotherhood — James Collinson (succeeded after two or 
three years by Walter Howell Deverell), Frederic 
George Stephens, and the present writer. Ford Madox 
Brown, the historical painter, was known to Rossetti 
much about the same time when the Praeraphaelite 
scheme was started, and bore an important part both in 
directing his studies and in upholding the movement, 
but he did not think fit to join the Brotherhood in any 
direct or complete sense. Through Deverell, Rossetti 
came to know Elizabeth Eleanor Siddal, daughter of a 
Sheffield cutler, herself a dressmaker's assistant, gifted 
with some artistic and some poetic faculty; in the Spring 
'of i860, after a long engagement, they married. Their 
wedded life was of short duration, as she died in 
February 1862, having meanwhile given birth to a still- 
born child. For several years up to this date Rossetti, 
designing and painting many works, in oil-colour or as 
yet more frequently in water-colour, had resided at 
No. 14 Chatham Place, Blackfriars Bridge, a line of 
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Street now demolished. In the autumn of 1862 he 
removed to No. 16 Cheyne Walk, Chelsea. At first 
certain apartments in the house were occupied by Mr. 
George Meredith the novelist, Mr. Swinburne the poet, 
and myself. This arrangement did not last long, 
although I myself remained a partial inmat e of the house 
up to 1873. My brother continued domiciled in Cheyne 
Walk until his death ; but from about 1869 he was 
frequently away at Kelmscot Manorhouse, in Oxford- 
shire, not far from Lechlade, occupied jointly by himself, 
and by the poet Mr. William Morris with his family. 
From the autumn of 1872 till the summer of 1874 he 
was wholly settled at Kelmscot, scarcely visiting London 
at all. He then returned to London, and Kelmscot 
passed out of his ken. 

In the early months of 1850 the members of the 
Praeraphaelite Brotherhood, with the co-operation of 
some friends, brought out a short-lived magazine named 
The Germ (afterwards "^r/ and Poetry) \ here appeared 
the first verses and the first prose published by Rossetti, 
including The Blessed Daniozel and Hand and Soul, 
In 1856 he contributed a little to The Oxford and 
Cambridge Magazine, printing there The Burden of 
Nineveh, In 1861, during his married life, he published 
his volume of translations The Early Italian Poets, now 
entitled Dante and his Circle, By the time therefore of 
the death of his wife he had a certain restricted yet far 
from inconsiderable reputation as a poet, along with 
his recognized position as a painter — a non-exhibiting 
painter, it may here be observed, for, after the first two 
or three years of his professional course, he adhered 
with practical uniformity to the plan of abstaining from 
exhibition altogether. He had contemplated bringing 
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out in or about 1862 a volume of original poems; but, 
in the grief and dismay which overwhelmed him in 
losing his wife, he determined to sacrifice to her 
memory this long-cherished project, and he buried in 
her coffin the manuscripts which would have furnished 
forth the volume. With the lapse of years he came 
to see that, as a final settlement of the matter, this 
was neither obligatory nor desirable; so in 1869 the 
manuscripts were disinterred, and in 1870 his volume 
named Poems was issued. For some considerable 
while it was hailed with general and lofty praise, 
chequered by only moderate stricture or demur ; but 
late in 187 1 Mr. Robert Buchanan published under a 
pseudonym, in the Contemporary Review^ a very hostile 
article named The Fleshly School of Poetry^ attacking 
the poems on literary and more especially on moral 
grounds. The article, in an enlarged form, was after- 
wards reissued as a pamphlet. The assault produced 
on Rossetti an effect altogether disproportionate to its 
intrinsic importance; indeed, it developed in his cha- 
racter an excess of sensitiveness and of distempered 
brooding which his nearest relatives and friends had 
never before surmised, — for hitherto he had on the whole 
had an ample sufficiency of high spirits, combined with 
a certain underlying gloominess or abrupt moodiness of 
nature and outlook. Unfortunately there was in him 
already only too much of morbid material on which this 
venom of detraction was to work. For some years the 
state of his eyesight had given very grave cause for appre- 
hension, he himself fancying from time to time that the 
evil might end in absolute blindness, a fate with which 
our father had been formidably threatened in his closing 
years. From this or other causes insomnia had ensued, 
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coped with by far too free a use of chloral, which may 
have begun towards the end of 1869. In the summer of 
1872 he had a dangerous crisis of illness ; and from that 
time forward, but more especially from the middle of 
1874, he became secluded in his habits of life, and often 
depressed, fanciful, and gloomy. Not indeed that there 
were no intervals of serenity, even of brightness ; for in 
fact he was often genial and pleasant, and a most agreeable 
companion, with as much bonhomie as acuteness for wiling 
an evening away. He continued also to prosecute his 
pictorial work with ardour and diligence, and at times he 
added to his product as a poet The second of his original 
volumes. Ballads and Sonnets, was published in the 
autumn of 1881 • About the same time he sought change 
of air and scene in the Vale of St. John, near Keswick, 
Cumberland ; but he returned to town more shattered in 
health and in mental tone than he had ever been before. 
In December a shock of a quasi-paralytic character struck 
him down. He rallied sufficiently to remove to Birching- 
ton-on-Sea, near Margate. The hand of death was then 
upon him, and was to be relaxed no more. The last 
stage of his maladies was uraemia. Tended by his 
mother and his sister Christina, with the constant com- 
panionship at Birchington of Mr. Hall Caine, and in the 
presence likewise of Mr. Theodore Watts, Mr. Frederick 
Shields, and myself, he died on Easter Sunday, April 
9th 1882. His sister-in-law, the daughter of Madoz 
Brown, arrived immediately after his latest breath 
had been drawn. He lies buried in the churchyard of 
Birchington. 

Few brothers were more constantly together, or shared 
one another's feelings and thoughts more intimately, in 
childhood, boyhood, and well on into mature manhood, 
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than Dante Gabriel and myself. I have no idea of 
limning his character here at any length, but will 
define a few of its leading traits. He was always and 
essentially of a dominant tum^ in intellect and in 
temperament a leader. He was impetuous and vehe- 
ment, and necessarily therefore impatient ; easily 
angered, easily appeased, although the embittered 
feelings of his later years obscured this amiable quality 
to some extent ; constant and helpful as a friend where 
he perceived constancy to be reciprocated ; free-handed 
and heedless of expenditure, whether for himself or for 
others ; in family affection warm and equable, and (except 
in relation to our mother, for whom he had a fondling 
love) not demonstrative. Never on stilts in matters of 
the intellect or of aspiration, but steeped in the sense 
of beauty, and loving, if not always practising, the good ; 
keenly alive also (though many people seem to discredit 
this now) to the laughable as well as the grave or solemn 
side of things ; superstitious in grain, and anti-scientific 
to the marrow. Throughout his youth and early man- 
hood I considered him to be markedly free from vanity, 
though certainly well equipped in pride ; the distinction 
between these two tendencies was less definite in his 
closing years. Extremely natural and therefore totally 
unaffected in tone and manner, with the naturalism 
characteristic of Italian blood ; good-natured and hearty, 
without being complaisant or accommodating ; reserved 
at times, yet not haughty ; desultory enough in youth, 
diligent and persistent in maturity ; self-centred always, 
and brushing aside whatever traversed his purpose or 
his bent He was very generally and very greatly liked 
by persons of extremely diverse character; indeed, I 
think it cannot be an exaggeration to say that no one 
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ever disliked him. Of course I do not here confound 
the question of liking a man's personality with that of 
approving his conduct out-and-out. 

Of his manner I can perhaps convey but a vague 
impression. I have said that it was natural ; it was 
likewise eminently easy, and even of the free-and-easy 
kind. There was a certain British bluffness, streaking 
the finely poised Italian suppleness and facility. As he 
was thoroughly unconventional, caring not at all to 
fall in with the humours or prepossessions of any 
particular class of society, or to conciliate or approxi- 
mate the socially distinguished, there was little in him 
of any veneer or varnish of elegance ; none the less he 
was courteous and well-bred, meeting all sorts of persons 
upon equal terms — i.e,, upon his own terms; and I am 
satisfied that those who are most exacting in such 
matters found in Rossetti nothing to derogate from the 
standard of their requirements. In habit of body he was 
indolent and lounging, disinclined to any prescribed 
or trying exertion of any sort, and very difficult to stir 
out of his ordinary groove, yet not wanting in active 
promptitude whenever it suited his liking. He often 
seemed totally unoccupied, especially of an evening; 
no doubt the brain was busy enough. 

The appearance of my brother was to my eye rather 
Italian than English, though I have more than once 
heard it said that there was nothing observable to 
bespeak foreign blood. He was of rather low middle 
stature, say five feet seven and a half, like our father ; 
and, as the years advanced, he resembled our father 
not a little in a characteristic way, yet with highly 
obvious divergences. Meagre in youth, he was at 
times decidedly fat in mature age. The complexion. 
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clear and warm, was also dark, but not dusky or sombre. 
The hair was dark and somewhat silky ; the brow grandly 
spacious and solid; the full-sized eyes blueish-grey ; 
the nose shapely, decided, and rather projecting, with an 
aquiline tendency and large nostrils, and perhaps no 
detail in the face was more noticeable at a first glance 
than the very strong indentation at the spring of the 
nose below the forehead; the mouth moderately well- 
shaped, but with a rather thick and unmoulded underlip; 
the chin unremarkable ; the line of the jaw, after youth 
was passed, full, rounded, and sweeping ; the ears well- 
formed and rather small than large. His hips were 
wide, his hands and feet small; the hands very much 
those of the artist or author type, white, delicate, 
plump, and soft as a woman's. His gait'Svas resolute 
and rapid, his general aspect compact and determined, 
the prevailing expression of the face that of a fiery and 
dictatorial mind concentrated into repose. Some people 
regarded Rossetti as eminently handsome ; few, I think, 
would have refused him the epithet of well-looking. It 
rather surprises me to find from Mr. Caine's book of 
Recollections that that gentleman, when he first saw 
Rossetti in 1880, considered him to look full ten years 
older than he really was, — namely, to look as if sixty- 
two years old. To my own eye nothing of the sort 
was apparent. He wore moustaches from early youth, 
shaving his cheeks ; from 1870 or thereabouts he grew 
whiskers and beard, moderately full and auburn-tinted, 
as well as moustaches. His voice was deep and har- 
monious; in the reading of poetry, remarkably rich, ^ 
with rolling swell and musical cadence. 

My brother was very little of a traveller ; he disliked 
the interruption of his ordinary habits of life, and the 
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flurry or discomfort, involved in locomotion. In boyhood 
he knew Boulogne : he was in Paris three or four 
times, and twice visited some principal cities of Belgium. 
This was the whole extent of his foreign travelling. 
He crossed the Scottish border more than once, and 
knew various parts of England pretty well — Hastings, 
Bath, Oxford, Matlock, Stratford-on-Avon, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, Bognor, Heme Bay; Kelmscot, Keswick, and 
Birchington-on-Sea, have been already mentioned. From 
1878 or thereabouts he became, until he went to the 
neighbourhood of Keswick, an absolute home-keeping 
recluse, never even straying outside the large garden of 
his own house, except to visit from time to time our 
mother in the central part of London. 

From an early period of life he had a large circle of 
friends, and could always have commandsd any amount 
of intercourse with any number of ardent or kindly 
well-wishers, had he but felt elasticity and cheerfulness 
of mind enough for the purpose. I should do injustice 
to my own feelings if I were not to mention here some 
of his leading friends. First and foremost I name Mr. 
Madox Brown, his chief intimate throughout life, on 
the unexhausted resources of whose affection and con- 
verse he drew incessantly for long years ; they were at 
last separated by the removal of Mr. Brown to Man- 
chester, for the purpose of painting the Town Hall 
frescoes. The Praeraphaelites — Millais, Hunt, Woolner, 
Stephens, Collinson, Deverell — were on terms of un- 
bounded familiarity with him in youth ; owing to death 
or other causes, he lost sight eventually of all of them 
except Mr. Stephens. Mr. William Bell Scott was, like 
Mr. Brown, a close friend from a very early period until 
the l^st; Scott being both poet and painter, there was 
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a strict bond of affinity between him and Rossetti. 
Mr. Ruskin was extremely intimate with my brother 
from 1854 till about 1865, and was of material help to 
his professional career. Robert and Mrs. Browning 
were personally known to Rossetti, perhaps rather 
earlier than Ruskin. As he rose towards celebrity, 
Rossetti also knew Bume Jones, and through him Morris 
and Swinburne, all staunch and fervently sympathetic 
friends. Mr. Shields was a rather later acquaintance, 
who soon became an intimate, equally respected and 
cherished. Then Mr. Huefifer, the musical critic (editor 
of the Tauchnitz edition of Rossetti's works), and Dr. 
Hake the poet. Through the latter my brother came 
to know Mr. Theodore Watts, whose intellectual com- 
panionship and incessant assiduity of friendship did 
more than anything else towards assuaging the dis- 
comforts and depression of his closing years. In the 
latest period the most intimate among new acquaintances 
were Mr. William Sharp and Mr. Hall Caine, both of 
them known to Rossettian readers as his biographers. 
Nor should I omit to speak of the extremely friendly 
relation in which my brother stood to some of the 
principal purchasers of his pictures — Mr. Leathart, Mr. 
Rae, Mr. Leyland, Mr. Graham, Mr. Valpy, Mr. Turner, 
and his early associate Mr. Boyce. Other names crowd 
upon me ; but I forbear. 

Before proceeding to some brief account of the 
sequence of my brother's writings, it may be worth 
while to speak of the poets who were particularly 
influential in nurturing his mind and educing its own 
poetic endowment. The first poet with whom he 
became partially familiar was Shakespeare. Then fol- 
lowed the usual boyish fancies for Walter Scott and 
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Bjrron. The Bible was deeply impressive to him, 
pertiaps above all Job, Ecclesiastes, and the Apocalypse. 
Byron gave place to Shelley when my brother was about 
sixteen years of age : the old English or Scottish ballads 
and Mrs. Browning rapidly ensued. It may have been 
towards this date, say 1845, that he first seriously 
applied himself to Dante, and drank deep of that in- 
exhaustible well-head of poesy and thought; for the 
Florentine, though familiar to him as a name, and in 
some sense as a pervading penetrative influence, from 
earliest childhood, was not really assimilated until boy- 
hood was practically past. Bailey's Festus was enor- 
mously relished about the same time — read again and 
yet again ; also Faust, Victor Hugo, De Musset (and 
along with them a swarm of French novelists), and 
Keats, whom my brother for the most part, though not 
without some compunctious visitings now and then, 
truly preferred to Shelley. The only classical poet 
whom he took to in any degree worth speaking of- was 
Homer, the Odyssey considerably more than the Iliad. 
Tennyson reigned along with Keats, and Edgar Poe and 
Coleridge along with Tenn5'son. In the long run he 
periiaps enjoyed and revered Coleridge beyond any other 
modem poet whatsoever ; but Coleridge was not so 
distinctly or separately in the ascendant, at any par- 
ticular period of youth, as several of the others. Blake 
likewise had his j)eculiar meed of homage, and Charles 
Wells, the influence of whose prose style, in the Slortes 
after Nature^ I trace to some extent in Rossetti's Hand 
and Soul, Lastly came Browning, and for a time, like 
the serpent-rod of Moses, swallowed up all the rest 
This was still at an early stage of life : for I think the 
year 1847 cannot certainly have beep passed before my 
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brother was deep in Browning. One prose-work of 
great influence upon his mind, and upon his product 
as a painter, must not be left unspecified — Malory's 
Mori (T Arthur, which engrossed him towards 1856. 
The only poet whom I feel it needful to add to the 
above is Chatterton. In the last two or three years of 
his life my brother entertained an abnormal — I think 
an exaggerated — admiration of Chatterton. It appears 
to me that (to use a very hackneyed phrase) he " evolved 
this from his inner consciousness " at that late period ; 
certainly in youth and early manhood he had no such 
feeling. He then read the poems of Chatterton with 
cursory glance and unexcited spirit, recognizing them 
as very singular performances for their date in English 
literature, and for the author's boyish years, but beyond 
that laying no marked stress upon them. 

The reader may perhaps be surprised to find some 
names unmentioned in this list : I have stated the facts 
as I remember and know them. Chaucer, Spenser, 
the Elizabethan dramatists (other than Shakespeare), 
Milton, Dryden, Pope, Wordsworth, are unnamed. It 
should not be supposed that he read them not at all, or 
cared not for any of them ; but, if we except Chaucer in 
a rather loose way and (at a late period of life) Marlowe 
in some of his non-dramatic poems, they were compara- 
tively neglected. Thomas Hood he valued highly ; also 
very highly Bums in mature years, but he was not 
a constant reader of the Scottish lyrist. Of Italian poets 
he earnestly loved none save Dante : Cavalcanti in his 
degree, and also Poliziano and Michelangelo — not 
Petrarca, Boccaccio, Ariosto, Tasso, or Leopardi, though 
in boyhood he delighted well enough in Ariosto* Of 
French poets, none beyond Hugo and De Musset: 
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except Villon, and partially Dumas, whose novels ranked 
among his favourite reading. In German poetry he 
read nothing currently in the original, although he had 
in earliest youth so far mastered the language as to 
make some translations. Calderon, in Fitzgerald's ver> 
sion, he admired deeply; but this was only at a late 
date. He had no liking for the specialities of Scandi- 
navian, nor indeed of Teutonic, thought and work, and 
little or no curiosity about Oriental — such as Indian, 
Persian, or Arabic — poetry. Any writing about devils, 
spectres, or the supernatural generally, whether in 
poetry or in prose, had always a fascination for him ; at 
one time, say 1844, his supreme delight was the blood- 
curdling romance of Maturin, Melmoth the Wanderer, 

I now pass to a specification of my brother's own 
writings. Of his merely childish or boyish performances 
I will here say nothing. 

His version of Der Arme Heinrich, and the beginning 
of his translations from the early Italians, may have been 
in full career in 1846. They show a keen sensitiveness 
to whatsoever is poetic in the originals, and a sinuous 
strength and ease in providing English equivalents, with 
the command of a rich and romantic vocabulary. In his 
nineteenth year, or before 12th May, 1847, ^® wrote 
The Blessed Dantosel ;* universally recognized as one of 
his typical or consummate productions, marking the 
high level of his faculty whether inventive or executive. 

Dante Rossetti's published works were as follows: 
three volumes, chiefly of poetry. 

* My brother said so, in a letter published by Mr. Caine. He 
must presumably have been correct; otherwise I should have 
thought that his twentieth year, or even his twenty-first, would 
be nearer the mark. 
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(i*) The Early Italian Poets from Ciullo d'Alcamo to 
Dante Alighieri (iioo — 1200 — 1300) in the Original 
Metres. Together with Dante's Vita Nuova. 186 1. 

(i^) Dante and his Circle, with the Italian Poets pre- 
ceding him (hoc — 1200 — 1300). A Collection of Lyrics, 
edited, and translated in the original metres. Revised 
and rearranged edition. 1874. 

(2*) Poems. 1870. 

(2^) Poems. A new edition. 1881. 

(3) Ballads and Sonnets. 1881. 

The reader will understand that i^ is essentially the 
same book as i*, but altered in arrangement, chiefly 
by inverting the order in which the poems of Dante 
and of the Dantesque epoch, and those of an earlier 
period, are printed. The volume 2^ is to a great extent 
the same as 2% yet by no means identical with it. 
2* contained a section named Sonnets and Songs, towards 
a work to be called " The House o/Li/e" In 1881, when 
2^ and 3 were published simultaneously. The House of 
Life was completed, was made to consist solely of 
sonnets, and was transferred to 3 ; while the gap thus 
left in 2^ was filled up by other poems. 

The reader who inspects my table of contents will be 
readily able to follow the method of arrangement which 
is here adopted. I have divided the materials into 
Principal Poems, Miscellaneous Poems, and some minor 
headings; and have in each section arranged the com- 
positions in some approximate order of date. The order 
of date is certainly not very far from correct ; but I could 
not make it absolute, having frequently no distinct infor- 
mation to go by. 

Dante Rossetti was a very fastidious writer, and, I 
might add, a very fastidious painter. He did not indeed 
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"cudgel his brains" for the idea of a poem or the 
structure or diction of a stanza. He wrote out of a 
large fund or reserve of thought and consideration, 
which would culminate in a clear impulse or (as we 
say) an inspiration. In the execution he was always 
heedful and reflective from the first, and he spared no 
after-pains in clarifying and perfecting. He abhorred 
anything straggling, slipshod, profuse, or uncondensed. 
He oflen recurred to his old poems, and was reluctant to 
leave them merely as they were. A natural concomitant 
of this state of mind was a great repugnance to the 
notion of publishing, or of having published after his 
death, whatever he regarded as juvenile, petty, or 
inadequate. The amount of unpublished work which 
he left behind him was by no means large ; out of the 
moderate bulk I have been careful to select only such 
examples as I suppose that he would himself have 
approved for the purpose, or would, at any rate, not 
gravely have objected to'. 

I have not unfrequently heard my brother say that 
he considered himself more essentially a poet than a 
painter. To vary the form of expression, he thought that 
he had mastered the means of embodying poetical concep- 
tions in the verbal and rhythmical vehicle more thoroughly 
than in form and design, perhaps more thoroughly than 

in colour. 

William M. Rossetti. 
London, Novtmbir 189a 
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I add here the dedications to Rossetti's volumes 2*, 
2**, and 3. 

2*. — Poems, 1870: 

To William Michael Rossetti, these Poems, to so many 
of which, so many years back, he gave the first brotherly 
hearing, are now at last dedicated. 

2^ — Poems, 1881 : 

Same dedication, adding the dates ** 1870 — 1881." 

3. — Ballads and Sonnets : 

To Theodore Watts, the Friend whom my verse won for 
me, these few more pages are affectionately inscribed. 

In the Poems, 188 1, appeared the ensuing "Adver- 
tisement " : 

"'Many poems in this volume were written between 1847 
and 1853. Others are of recent date, and a few belong to 
the intervening period. It has been thought unnecessary 
to specify the earlier work, as nothing is included which 
the author believes to be immature.' 

''The above brief note was prefixed to these poems when 
first published in 1870. They have now been for some time 
out of print 

" The fifty sonnets of the House ofUfe, which first appeared 
here, are now embodied wnth the full series in the volume 
entitled Ballads and Sonnets, 

"The fragment of The Bridis Prelude, now first printed, 
was written very early, and is here associated with other 
work of the same date; though its publicatfon in an un- 
finished form needs some indulrence." 
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I.— PRINCIPAL POEMS. 



DANTE AT VERONA. 

Yea, thou shalt learn how salt his food who faree 

Upon another's bread, — how steep his path 
Who treadeth up and down another's stairs. 

{Div* Com, Parad, xvii.) 

Behold, even I, even I am Beatrice. 

{Div. Com, Purg, xxz.) 

Of Florence and of Beatrice 
Servant and singer from of old, 
O'er Dante's heart in youth had toU'd 

The knell that gave his Lady peace ; 
And now in manhood flew the dart 
Wherewith his City pierced his heart. 

Yet if his Lady's home above 

Was Heaven, on earth she filled his soul ; 

And if his City held control 
To cast the body forth to rove^ 

The soul could soar from earth's vain throng, 

And Heaven and Hell fulfil the song. 

Follow his feet's appointed way ; — 
But little light we find that clears 
The darkness of the exiled years. 

Follow his spirit's journey : — nay, 

What fires are blent, what winds are blown 
On paths his feet may tread alone ? 
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Yet of the twofold life he led 

In chainless thought and fettered will 
Some glimpses reach us, — somewhat still 

Of the steep stairs and bitter bread, — 
Of the soul's quest whose stern avow 
For years had made him haggard now. 

Alas 1 the Sacred Song whereto 

Both heaven and earth had set their hand 
Not only at Fame's gate did stand 

Knocking to claim the passage through. 
But toiled to ope that heavier door 
Which Florence shut for evermore. 

Shall not his birth's baptismal Town 
One last high presage yet fulfil, 
And at that font in Florence still 

His forehead take the laurel-crown ? 
O Ckjd I or shall dead souls deny 
The undying soul its prophecy ? 

Aye, 'tis their hour. Not yet forgot 
The bitter words he spoke that day 
When for some great charge far away 

Her rulers his acceptance sought. 
" And if I go, who stays ? " — so rose 
His scorn : — "and if I stay, who goes?" 

*' Lo 1 thou art gone now, and we stay " 
(The curled lips mutter) : " and no star 
Is from thy mortal path so far 

As streets where childhood knew the way. 
To Heaven and Hell thy feet may win, 
But thine own house they come not in.* 

Therefore, the loftier rose the song 
To touch the secret things of God, 
The deeper pierced the hate that trod 
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On base men's track who wrought the wrong ; 
Till the soul's efHuence came to be 
Its own exceeding agony. 

Arriving only to depart, 

From court to court, from land to land. 

Like flame within the naked hand 
His body bore his burning heart 

That still on Florence strove to bring 

God's fire for a burnt offering. 

Even such was Dante's mood, when now, 

Mocked for long years with Fortune's sport 

He dwelt at yet another court, 
There where Verona's knee did bow 

And her voice hailed with all acclaim 

Can Grande dclla Scala's name. 

As that lord's kingly guest awhile 
His life we follow ; through the days 
Which walked in exile's barren ways, — 

The nights which still beneath one smile 
Heard through all spheres one song increase, 
'* Even I, even I am Beatrice." 

At Can La Scala's court, no doubt. 
Due reverence did his steps attend ; 
The ushers on his path would bend 

At ingoing as at going out ; 
The penmen waited on his call 
At council-board, the grooms in hall. 

And pages hushed their laughter down, 
And gay squires stilled the merry stir. 
When he passed up the dais-chamber 

With set brows lordlier than a frown ; 
And tire- maids hidden among thes;: 
Drew close their loosened bodices. 
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Perhaps the priests, (exact to span 
All God's circumference,) if at whiles 
They found him wandering in their aisles. 

Grudged ghostly greeting to the man 
By whom, though not of ghostly guild. 
With Heaven and Hell men's hearts were fill'd. 

And the court-poets (he, forsooth, 

A whole world's poet strayed to court I) 
Had for his scorn their hate's retort 

He'd meet them flushed with easy youth. 
Hot on their errands. Like noon-flies 
They vexed him in the ears and eyes. 

But at this court, peace still must wrench 
Her chaplet from the teeth of war : 
By day they held high watch afar. 

At night they cried across the trench ; 
And still, in Dante's path, the fierce 
Gaunt soldiers wrangled o'er their spears. 

But vain seemed all the strength to him. 
As golden convoys sunk at sea 
Whose wealth might root out penury : 

Because it was not, limb with limb. 

Knit like his heart-strings round the wall 
Of Florence, that ill pride might falL 

Yet in the tiltyard, when the dust 

Cleared from the sundered press of knights 
Ere yet again it swoops and smites^ 

He almost deemed his longing must 
Find force to wield that multitude 
And hurl that strength the way he would. 

How should he move them, — fame and gain 
On all hands calling them at strife ? 
He still might And but his one life 
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To give, by Florence counted vain : 

One heart the false hearts made her doubt, 
One voice she heard once and cast out 

Oh ! if his Florence could but come, 

A lily-sceptred damsel fair, 

As her own Giotto painted her 
On many shields and gates at home,-^ 

A lady crowned, at a soft pace 

Riding the lists round to the dais : 

Till where Can Grande rules the lists, 
As young as Truth, as calm as Force, 
She draws her rein now, while her horse 

Bows at the turn of the white wrists ; 
And when each knight within his stall 
Gives ear, she speaks and tells them all : 

All the foul tale, — truth sworn untrue 
And falsehood's triumph. All the tale ? 
Great God ! and must she not prevail 

To fire them ere they heard it through, — 
And hand achieve ere heart could rest 
That high adventure of her quest ? 

How would his Florence lead them forth. 
Her bridle ringing as she went ; 
And at the last wiihin her tent, 

'Neath golden lilies worship-worth, 

Hov^ queenly would she bend the while 
And thank the victors with her smile I 

Also her lips should turn his way 

And murmur : " O thou tried and true. 
With whom I wept the long years through I 

What shall it profit if I say. 
Thee I remember ? Nay, through thee 
All ages shall remember me." 
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Peace, Dante, peace I The task is long, 
The time wears short to compass it. 
Within thine heart such hopes may flit 

And find a voice in deathless song : 
But lo ! as children of man's earth, 
Those hopes are dead before their birth. 

Fame tells us that Verona's court 

Was a fair place. The feet might still 
Wander for ever at their will 

In many ways of sweet resort ; 
And still in many a heart around 
The Poet's name due honour found. 

Watch we his steps. He comes upon 
The women at their palm-playing. 
The conduits round the gardens sing 

And meet in scoops of milk-white stone, 
Where wearied damsels rest and hold 
Their hands in the wet spurt of gold. 

One of whom, knowing well that he. 

By some found stern, was mild with them, 
Would run and pluck his garment's hem, 

Saying, " Messer Dante, pardon me," — 
Praying that they might hear the song 
Which first of all he made, when young 

" Donne che avete " * . . . Thereunto 
Thus would he murmur, having first 
Drawn near the fountain, while she nurs'd 

His hand against her side : a few 
Sweet words, and scarcely those, half said : 
Then turned, and changed, and bowed his head. 

* Donne che avete intelletto d'amore : — ^the first canzone of 
the ViU Nuova. 
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For then the voice said in his heart| 
*' Even I, even I am Beatrice ; " 
And his whole life would yearn to cease : 

Till having reached his room, apart 
Beyond vast lengths of palace-floor. 
He drew the arras round his door. 

At such times, Dante, thou hast set 
Thy forehead to the painted pane 
Full oil, I know ; and if the rain 

Smote it outside, her fingers met 
Thy brow ; and if the sun fell there. 
Her breath was on thy face and hair. 

Then, weeping, I think certainly 

Thou hast beheld, past sight of eyne, — 

Within another room of thine 
Where now thy body may not be 

But where in thought thou still remain'st, — 

A window often wept against : 

The window thou, a youth, hast sought. 
Flushed in the limpid eventime, 
Ending with daylight the day's rhyme 

Of her ; where oftenwhiles her thought 

Held thee — the lamp untrimmed to write- 
In joy through the blue lapse of night. 

At Can La Scala's court, no doubt, 

Guests seldom wept. It was brave sport, 
No doubt, at Can La Scala's court, 

Within the palace and without ; 
Where music, set to madrigals, 
Loitered all day through groves and halLi. 

Because Can Grande of his life 
Had not had six-and-twenty years 
As yet And when the chroniclers 
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Tell you of that Vicenza strife 

And of strifes elsewhere, — you must not 
Conceive for church-sooth he had got 

Just nothing in his wits but war : 

Though doubtless 'twas the young man's joy 
(Grown with his growth from a mere boy,) 

To mark his " Viva Cane I " scare 

The foe's shut front, till it would reel 
All blind with shaken points of steel. 

But there were places — held too sweet 
For eyes that had not the due veil 
Of lashes and clear lids — as well 

In favour as his saddle-seat : 
Breath of low speech he scorned not there 
Nor light cool fingers in his hair. 

Yet if the child whom the sire's plan 
Made free of a deep treasure-chest 
Scoffed it with ill-conditioned jest, — 

We may be sure too that the man 
Was not mere thews, nor all content 
With lewdness swathed in sentiment. 

So you may read and marvel not 
That such a man as Dante — one 
Who, while Can Grande's deeds were done. 

Had drawn his robe round him and thought — 
Now at the same guest-table far'd 
Where keen Uguccio wiped his beard.* 

Through leaves and trellis-work the sun 
Left the wine cool within the glass,— 
They feasting where no sun could pass : 

* Uguccione della Faggiuola, Dante's former protector, was 
now his fellow-guest at Verona. 
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And when the women, all as one, 

Rose up with brightened cheeks to gO| 
It was a comely thing, we know. 

But Dante recked not of the wine ; 
"Whether the women stayed or went. 
His visage held one stern intent : 

And when the music had its sign 

To breathe upon them for more ease, 
Sometimes he turned and bade it cease. 

And as he spared not to rebuke 
The mirth, so oft in council he 
To bitter truth bore testimony : 

And when the crafty balance shook 

Well poised to make the wrong prevail, 
Then Dante's hand would turn the scale. 

And if some envoy from afar 
Sailed to Verona's sovereign port 
For aid or peace, and all the court 

Fawned on its lord, " the Mars of war, 
Sole arbiter of life and death," — 
Be sure that Dante saved his breath. 

And Can La Scala marked askance 

These things, accepting them for shame 
And scorn, till Dante's guestship came 

To be a peevish sufferance : 

His host sought ways to make his days 
Hateful ; and such have many ways. 

There was a Jester, a foul lout 

Whom the court loved for graceless arts ; 

Sworn scholiast of the bestial parts 
Of speech ; a ribald mouth to shout 

In Folly's horny tympanum 

Such things as make the wise man dumb. 
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Much loved, him Dante loathed. And so, 

One day when Dante felt perplex'd 

If any day that could come next 
Were worth the waiting for or no, 

And mute he sat amid their din,— 

Can Grande called the Jester in. 

Rank words, with such, are wit's best wealth. 
Lords mouthed approval ; ladies kept 
Twittering with clustered heads, except 

Some few that took their trains by stealth 
And went. Can Grande shook his hair 
And smote his thighs and laughed i' the air 

Then, facing on his guest, he cried, — 

'* Say, Messer Dante, how it is 

I get out of a clown like this 
More than your wisdom can provide.** 

And Dante : " Tis man's ancient whim 

That still his like seems good to him." 

Also a tale is told, how once, 

At clearing tables afler meat, 

Piled for a jest at Dante's feet 
Were found the dinner's well-picked bones 

So laid, to please the banquet's lord. 

By one who crouched beneath the board 

Then smiled Can Grande to the rest : — 
" Our Dante's tuneful mouth indeed 
Lacks not the gift on flesh to feed I " 

*"' Fair host of mine," replied the guest, 
" So many bones you'd not descry 
If so it chanced the dog were I."* 

* '' Missert^ voi non vedresU iant *ossa u cam to /ossi" The 
point of the reproach is difficult to render, depending as it docs on 
the literal meaning of the name Cane, 
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But wherefore should we turn the grout 
In a drained cup, or be at strife 
From the worn garment of a life 

To rip the twisted ravel out ? 

Good needs expounding ; but of ill 
Each hath enough to guess his filL 

They named him Justicer-at-Law : 
Each month to bear the tale in mind 
Of hues a wench might wear unfin'd 

And of the load an ox might draw ; 
To cavil in the weight of bread 
And to see purse-thieves gibbeted* 

And when his spirit wove the spell 

SFrom under even to over-noon 
n converse with itself alone,) 
As high as Heaven, as low as Hell,— - 
He would be summoned and must go : 
For had not Gian stabbed Giacomo ? 

Therefore the bread he had to eat 

Seemed brackish, less like com than tares ; 

And the rush-strown accustomed stairs 
Each day were steeper to his feet ; 

And when the night- vigil was done, 

His brows would ache to feel the sun. 

Nevertheless, when from his kin 
There came the tidings how at last 
In Florence a decree was pass'd 

Whereby all banished folk might win 
Free pardon, so a fine were paid 
And act of public penance made,-— 

This Dante writ in answer thus, 

Words such as these : " That clearly they 
In Florence must not have to say, — 



II 
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The man abode aloof from us 

Nigh fifteen years, yet lastly skulk'd 
Hither to candleshrifl and mulct 

'* That he was one the Heavens forbid 
To traffic in God's justice sold 
By market-weight of earthly gold, 

Or to bow down over the lid 
Of steaming censers, and so be 
Made clean of manhood's obloquy. 

" That since no gate led, by God's will, 
To Florence, but the one whereat 
The priests and money-changers sat, 

He still would wander ; for that still, 
Even through the body's prison-bars, 
His soul possessed the sun and stars." 

Such were his words. It is indeed 
For ever well our singers should 
Utter good words and know them good 

Not through song only ; with close heed 
Lest, having spent for the work's sake 
Six days, the man be left to make. 

Months o'er Verona, till the feast 
Was come for Florence the Free Town : 
And at the shrine of Baptist John 

The exiles, girt with many a priest 
And carrying candles as they went. 
Were held to mercy of the saint 

On the high seats in sober state, — 

Gold neck-chains range o'er range below 
Gold screen-work where the lilies grow,- 

The heads of the Republic sate, 
Marking the humbled face go by 
Each one of his house^nemy. 
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And as each prescript rose and stood 
From kneeling in the ashen dust 
On the shrine-steps, some magnate thrust 

A beard into the velvet hood 

Of his front colleague's gown, to see 
The cinders stuck in his bare knee. 

Tosinghi passed, Manelli passed, 

Rinucci passed, each in his place ; 

But not an Alighieri's face 
Went by that day from first to last 

In the Republic's triumph ; nor 

A foot came home to Dante's door. 

(Respublica — a public thing : 
A shameful shameless prostitute, 
Whose lust with one lord may not suit, 

So takes by turn its revelling 
A night with each, till each at morn 
Is stripped and beaten forth forlorn. 

And leaves her, cursing her. If she. 

Indeed, have not some spice-draught, hid 

In scent under a silver lid, 
To drench his open throat with — he 

Once hard asleep ; and thrust him not 

At dawn beneath the stairs to rot. 

Such this Republic I — not the Maid 

He yearned for ; she who yet should stand 
With Heaven's accepted hand in hand, 

Invulnerable and unbetray'd : 

To whom, even as to God, should be 
Obeisance one with Liberty.) 

Years filled out their twelve moons, and ceased 
One in another ; and alway 
There were the whole twelve hours each day 
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And each night as the years increased ; 
And rising moon and setting sun 
Beheld that Dante's work was done. 

What of his work for Florence ? Well 
It was, he knew, and well must be. 
Yet evermore her hate's decree 

Dwelt in his thought intolerable : — 
His body to be burned,* — his soul 
To beat its wings at hope's vain goaL 

What of his work for Beatrice ? 
Now well-nigh was the third song writ,— 
The stars a third time sealing it 

With sudden music of pure peace : 
For echoing thrice the threefold song, 
The unnumbered stars the tone prolong, f 

Each hour, as then the Vision pass'di 

He heard the utter harmony 

Of the nine trembling spheres, till she 
Bowed her eyes towards him in the last. 

So that all ended with her eyes^ 

Hell, Purgatory, Paradise. 

'* It is my trust, as the years fall, 
To write more worthily of her 
Who now, being made God's minister, 

Looks on His visage and knows all." 
Such was the hope that love dar'd blend 
With griefs slow fires, to make an end 



* Such was the last sentence passed by Florence against Dante, 
as a recalcitrant exile. 

f £ quindi uscimmo a riveder le sUlU, — iNFERNa 
Puro e disposto a salire alle sUtU, — Purgatorio. 
L'amor che muove il sole e X altre sUlU, — PxRADisa . 
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Oi the " New Life," his youth's dear book : 

Adding thereunto : *' In such trust 

I labour, and believe I must 
Accomplish this which my soul took 

In charge, if God, my Lord and her% 

Leave my life with me a few years,'* 

The trust which he had borne in youth 

Was all at length accomplished. He 

At length had written worthily — 
Yea even of her ; no rhymes uncouth 

Twixt tongue and tongue ; but by God's aid 

The first words Italy had said. 

Ah I haply now the heavenly guide 

Was not the last form seen by him : 

But there that Beatrice stood slim 
And bowed in passing at his side, 

For whom in youth his heart made moan 

Then when the city sat alone.* 

Clearly herself : the same whom he 
Met, not past girlhood, in the street, 
Low-bosomed and with hidden feet ; 

And then as woman perfectly. 

In years that followed, many an once,— 
And now at last among the suns 

In thht high vision. But indeed 

It may be memory might recall 

Last to him then the first of all, — 
The child his boyhood bore in heed 

Nine years. At length the voice brought peace,— 

*' Even 1, even I am Beatrice." 



* Quomodo scdet sola civitas I — The words quoted by Dante 
in the Vita Nuova when he speaks of the death of Beatrice. 
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All this, being there, we had not seen. 
Seen only was the shadow wrought 
On the strong features bound in thought ; 

The vagueness gaining gait and mien ; 
The white streaks gathering clear to view 
In the burnt beard the women knew. 

For a tale tells that on his track, 

As through Verona's streets he went. 
This saying certain women sent : — 

'' Lo, he that strolls to Hell and back 
At will I Behold him, how Hell's reek 
Has crisped his beard and singed his cheek.' 

'' Whereat " (Boccaccio's words) " he smil'd 
For pride in fame." It might be so : 
Nevertheless we cannot know 

If haply he were not beguil'd 
To bitterer mirth, who scarce could tell 
If he indeed were back from Hell. 

So the day came, after a space. 

When Dante felt assured that there 
The sunshine must lie sicklier 

Even than in any other place, 

Save only Florence. When that day 
Had come, he rose and went his way. 

He went and turned not From his shoes 
It may be that he shook the dust, 
As every righteous dealer must 

Once and again ere life can close : 
And unaccomplished destiny 
Struck cold his forehead, it may be. 

No book keeps record how the Prince 
Sunned himself out of Dante's reach, 
Nor how the Jester stank in speech : 
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While courtiers, used to cringe and wince, 
Poets and harlots, all the throng, 
Let loose their scandal and their song. 

No book keeps record if the seat 

Which Dante held at his host's board 
Were sat in next by clerk or lord, — 

If leman lolled with dainty feet 
At ease, or hostage brooded there. 
Or priest lacked silence for his prayer. 

Elat and wash hands. Can Grande ; — scarce 
We know their deeds now : hands which fed 
Our Dante with that bitter bread ; 

And thou the watch-dog of those stairs 
Which, of all paths his feet knew well, 
Were steeper found than Heaven or HelL 
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A LAST CONFESSION. 

{Regno LombardO'Veneio, 1848.) 

«"♦♦♦♦♦♦♦« 

Our Lombard country-girls along the coast 
Wear daggers in their garters : for they know 
That they might hate another girl to death 
Or meet a German lover. Such a knife 
I bought her, with a hilt of horn and pearL 

Father, you cannot know of all my thoughts 
That day in going to meet her, — that last day 
For the last time, she said ; — of all the love 
And all the hopeless hope that she might change 
And go back with me. Ah I and everywhere^ 
At places we both knew along the road. 
Some fresh shape of herself as once she was 
Grew present at my side ; until it seemed — 
So close they gathered round me — they would all 
Be with me when I reached the spot at last, 
To plead my cause with her against herself 
So changed. O Father, if you knew all this 
You cannot know, then you would know too. Father, 
And only then, if God can pardon me. 
What can be told Til tell, if you will hear. 

I passed a village-fair upon my road. 
And thought, being empty-handed, I would take 
Some little present : such might prove, I said, 
Either a pledge between us, or (God help me I) 
A parting gift. And there it was I bought 
The knife I spoke of, such as women wear. 
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That day, some three hours afterwards, I found 
For certain, it must be a parting gift. 
Andy standing silent now at last, I looked 
Into her scornful face ; and heard the sea 
Still trying hard to din into my ears 
Some speech it knew which still might change her heart, 
If only it could make me understand 
One moment thus. Another, and her face 
Seemed further off than the last line of sea, 
So that I thought, if now she were to speak 
I could not hear her. Then again I knew 
All, as we stood together on the sand 
At Iglio, in the first thin shade o' the hills. 

" Take it," I said, and held it out to her. 
While the hilt glanced within my trembling hold ; 
" Take it and keep it for my sake," I said. 
Her neck unbent not, neither did her eyes 
Move, nor her foot left beating of the sand ; 
Only she put it by from her and laughed. 

Father, you hear my speech and not her laugh ; 
But God heard that. Will God remember all ? 

It was another laugh than the sweet sound 
Which rose from her sweet childish heart, that day 
Eleven years before, when first I found her 
' Alone upon the hill-side ; and her curls 
Shook down in the warm grass as she looked up 
Out of her curls in my eyes bent to hers. 
She might have served a painter to pourtray 
That heavenly child which in the latter days 
Shall walk between the lion and the lamb. 
I had been for nights in hiding, worn and sick 
And hardly fed ; and so her words at first 
Seemed fitful like the talking of the trees 
And voices in the air that knew my name. 
And I remember that I sat me down 
Upon the slope with her, and thought the world 
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Must be all over or had never been, 

We seemed there so alone. And soon she told me 

Her parents both were gone away from her. 

I thought perhaps she meant that they had died ; 

But when I asked her this, she looked again 

Into my face and said that yestereve 

They kissed her long, and wept and made her weep, 

And gave her all the bread they had with them, 

And then had gone together up the hill 

Where we were sitting now, and had walked on 

Into the great red light ; " and so," she said, 

" I have come up here too ; and when this evening 

They step out of the light as they stepped in, 

I shall be here to kiss them." And she laughed. 

Then I bethought me suddenly of the famine ; 
And how the church-steps throughout all the town, 
When last I had been there a month ago. 
Swarmed with starved folk; and how the bread was 

weighed 
By Austrians armed ; and women that I knew 
For wives and mothers walked the public street, 
Saying aloud that if their husbands feared 
To snatch the children's food, themselves would stay 
Till they had earned it there. So then this child 
Was piteous to me ; for all told me then 
Her parents must have left her to God's chance, 
To man's or to the Church's charity. 
Because of the great famine, rather than 
To watch her growing thin between their knees. 
With that, God took my mother's voice and spoke, 
And sights and sounds came back and things long since. 
And all my childhood found me on the hills ; 
And so I took her with me. 

I was young. 
Scarce man then, Father : but the cause which gave 
The wounds I die of now had brought me then 
Some wounds already ; and I lived alone, 
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As any hiding hunted man must live. 
It was no easy thing to keep a child 
In safety ; for herself it was not safe, 
And doubled my own danger : but I knew 
That God would help me. 

Yet a little while 
Pardon me, Father, if I pause. I think 
I have been speaking to you of some matters 
There was no need to speak of, have I not ? 
You do not know how clearly those things stood 
Within my mind, which I have spokpn of, 
Nor how they strove for utterance. (^Life all past 
Is like the sky when the sun sets in it, 
Clearest where furthest ofif. ^^ 

I told you how 
She scorned my parting gifl and laughed. And yet 
A woman's laugh 's another thing sometimes : 
I think they laugh in Heaven. I know last night 
I dreamed I saw into the garden of God, 
Where women walked whose painted images 
I have seen with candles round them in the church. \ 
They bent this way and that, one to another, 
Playing : and over the long golden hair 
Of each there floated like a ring of fire 
Which when she stooped stooped with her, and when she 

rose 
Rose with her. Then a breeze flew in among them. 
As if a window had been opened in heaven 
For God to give His blessing from, before 
This world of ours should set ; (for in my dream 
I thought our world was setting, and the sun 
Flared, a spent taper ;) and beneath that gust 
The rings of light quivered like forest-leaves. 
Then all the blessed maidens who were there 
Stood up together, as it were a voice 
That called them ; and they threw their tresses back. 
And smote their palms, and all laughed up at once. 
For the strong heavenly joy they had in them 
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To hear God bless the world. Wherewith I woke : 
And looking round, I saw as usual 
That she was standing there with her long locks 
Pressed to her side ; and her laugh ended theirs. 

For always when I see her now, she laughs. 
And yet her childish laughter haunts me too, 
The life of this dead terror ; as in days 
When she, a child, dwelt with me. I must tell 
Something of those days yet before the end. 

I brought her from the city — one such day 
When she was still a merry loving child, — 
The earliest gift I mind my giving her ; 
A little image of a flying Love 
Made of our coloured glass-ware, in his hands 
A dart of gilded metal and a torch. 
And him she kissed and me, and fain would know 
Why were his poor eyes blindfold, why the wings 
And why the arrow. What I knew I told 
Of Venus and of Cupid, — strange old tales. 
And when she heard that he could rule the loves 
Of men and women, still she shook her head 
And wondered; and, "Nay, nay," she murmured still, 
" So strong, and he a younger child than I ! ** 
And then she'd have me fix him on the wall 
Fronting her little bed ; and then again 
She needs must fix him there herself, because 
I gave him to her and she loved him so, 
And he should make her love me better yet. 
If women loved the more, the more they grew. 
But the fit place upon the wall was high 
For her, and so I held her in my arms : 
And each time that the heavy pruning-hook 
I gave her for a hammer slipped away 
As it would often, still she laughed and laughed 
And kissed and kissed me. But amid her mirth, 
lust as she hung the image on the nail, 
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It slipped and all its fragments strewed the ground : 
And as it fell she screamed, for in her hand 
The dart had entered deeply and drawn blood. 
And so her laughter turned to tears : and " Oh 1 ** 
I said, the while I bandaged the small hand, — 
" That I should be the first to make you bleed, 
Who love and love and love you I " — kissing still 
The fingers till I got her safe to bed. 
And still she sobbed, — " not for the pain at ali," 
She said, " but for the Love, the poor good Love 
You gave me." So she cried herself to sleep. 

Another later 'thing comes back to me. 
*Twas in those hardest foulest days of all, 
When still from his shut palace, sitting clean 
Above the splash of blood, old Mettemich 
(May his soul die, and never-dying worms 
Feast on its pain for ever 1) used to thin 
His year's doomed hundreds daintily, each month 
Thirties and fifties. This time, as I think. 
Was when his thrift forbad the poor to take 
That evil brackish salt which the dry rocks 
Keep all through winter when the sea draws in. 
The first I heard of it was a chance shot 
In the street here and there, and on the stones 
A stumbling clatter as of horse hemmed round. 
Then, when she saw me hurry out of doors, 
My gun slung at my shoulder and my knife 
Stuck in my girdle, she smoothed down my hair 
And laughed to see me look so brave, and leaped 
Up to my neck and kissed me. She was still 
A child ; and yet that kiss was on my lips 
So hot all day where the smoke shut us in. 

For now, being always with her, the first love 
1 had — the father's, brother's love — was changed, 
I think, in somewise ; like a holy thought 
Which is a prayer before one knows of it 
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The first time I perceived this, I remember, 

Was once when after hunting I came home 

Weary, and she brought food and fruit for me, 

And sat down at my feet upon the floor 

Leaning against my side. But when I felt 

Her sweet head reach from that low seat of hers 

So high as to be laid upon my heart, 

I turned and looked upon my darling there 

And marked for the first time how tall she was ; 

And my heart beat with so much violence 

Under her cheek, I thought she could not choose 

But wonder at it soon and ask me why ; 

And so I bade her rise and eat with me. 

And when, remembering all and counting back 

The time, I made out fourteen years for her 

And told her so, she gazed at me with eyes 

As of the sky and sea on a grey day. 

And drew her long hands through her hair, and 

asked me 
If she was not a woman ; and then laughed : 
And as she stooped in laughing, I could see 
Beneath the growing throat the breasts half-globed 
Like folded lilies deepset in the stream. 

Yes, let me think of her as then ; for so 
Her image, Father, is not like the sights 
Which come when you are gone. She had a mouth 
Made to bring death to life, — the underlip 
Sucked in, as if it strove to kiss itself. 
Her face was pearly pale, as when one stoops 
Over wan water ; and the dark crisped hair 
And the hair's shadow made it paler still f«« 
Deep-serried locks, the dimness of the cloud 
Where the moon's gaze is set in eddying gloom. 
Her body bore her neck as the tree's istem 
Bears the top branch ; and as the branch sustains 
The flower of the year's pride, her high neck bore 
That face made wonderful with night and day. 
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Her voice was swift, yet ever the last words 

Fell lingeringly ; and rounded finger-tips 

She had, that clung a little where they touched 

And then were gone o' the instant Her great eyes, 

That sometimes turned half dizzily beneath 

The passionate lids, as faint, when she would speak, 

Had also in them hidden springs of mirth, 

Which under the dark lashes evermore 

Shook to her laugh, as when a bird flies low 

Between the water and the willow-leaves. 

And the shade quivers till he wins the light 

I was a moody comrade to her then. 
For all the love I bore her. Italy, 
The weeping desolate mother, long has claimed 
Her sons' strong arms to lean on, and their hands 
To lop the poisonous thicket from her path. 
Cleaving her way to light And from her need 
Had grown the fashion of my whole poor life 
Which I was proud to yield her, as my father 
Had yielded his. And this had come to be 
A game to play, a love to clasp, a hate 
To wreak, all things together that a man 
Needs for his blood to ripen ; till at times 
All else seemed shadows, and I wondered still 
To see such life pass muster and be deemed 
Time's bodily substance. In those hours, no doubt, 
To the young girl my eyes were like my soul, — 
D^rk wf>l|ft j^ Hpflth-in-lifr that yearned for day. 
Axfcl though stie rulecnne always, I remember 
That once when I was thus and she still kept 
Leaping about the place and laughing, I 
Did almost chide her ; whereupon she knelt 
And- putting her two hands into my breast 
Sang me a song. Are these tears in my eyes 7 
Tis long since I have wept for anything. 
I thought that song forgotten out of mind ; 
And now, just as I spoke of it, it came 
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All back. It is but a rude thing, ill rhymed, 
Such as a blind man chaunts and his dog hears 
Holding the platter, when the children run 
To merrier sport and leave him. Thus it goes :- 

La bella donna* 
Piangendo disse : 
" Come son fisse 
Le stelle in cielo 1 
Quel fiato anelo 
Dello stanco sole, 
Quanto m' assonna ! 



• She wept, sweet lady, 
And said in weeping: 
'' What spell is keeping 
The stars so steady ? 
Why does the power 
Of the sun's noon-hour 
To sleep so move me ? 
And the moon in heaven, 
Stained where she passes 
As a worn-out glass is, — 
Wearily driven. 
Why walks she above me ? 

'' Stars, moon, and sun too, 
I'm tired of either 
And all together 1 
Whom speak they unto 
That I should listen ? . 
For very surely, 
Though my arms and shoulders 
Dazzle beholders, 
And my eyes glisten, 
All's nothing purely I 
What are words said for 
At a'i about them. 
If he they are made for 
Can do without them ? " 

She laughed, sweet lady, 
And said in laughing : 
'' His hand clings half in 



My own already ! 
Oh 1 do you love me ? 
Oh 1 speak of passion 
In no new fashion, 
No loud inveighings, 
But the old sayings 
You once said of me. 

"You said : *As summer, 
Through boughs grown brittle, 
Comes back a little 
Ere frosts benumb her,— 
So bring'st thou to me 
All leaves and flowers, 
Though autumn's gloomy 
To-day in the bowers.* 

** Oh I does he love me. 
When my voice teaches 
The very speeches 
He then spoke of me ? 
Alas I what flavour 
Still with me lingers?* 
(But she laughed as my kisses 
Glowed in her fingers 
With love's old blisses.) 
" Oh 1 what one favour 
Remains to woo him. 
Whose whole poor savour 
Belongs not to him ?" 
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E la luna, macchiata 
Come uno specchio 
Logoro e vecchio, — 
Faccia affannata, 
Che cosa vuole ? 

•* Ch^ stelle, luna. e sole, 
Ciascun m' annoja 
E m' annojano insieme ; 
Non me ne preme 
N6 ci prendo gioja. 
E veramente, 
Che le spalle sien franche 
E le braccia bianche 
E il seno caldo e tondo, 
Non mi fa niente. 
Che cosa al mondo 
Posso pill far di quest! 
Se non piacciono a te, come dicesti ? '' 

La donna rise 

E riprese ridendo : — 

" Questa mano che prendo 

L dunque mia ? 

Tu m' ami dunque ? 

Dimmelo ancora, 

Non in modo qualunquc, 

Ma le parole 

Belle e precise 

Che dicesti pria. 

' Siccome suole 
La state talora 
(Dicesti) un qtialche istante 
Tornare itinaftzi inverno^ 
Cosl tufai ch' to scerno 
Lefogiie tutte quantCj 
Ben ch* to certo tenessi 
Per ^assato V autunno. 

"Eccolo il mio alunno I 
lo debbo inse^argli 
Quel carl detta istessi 
Ch' ei mi disse una volta ! 
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Oxvah \ Che cosa dargli/' 

5 Ma ridea piano piano 
)ei baci in sulla mano,) 
** Ch' ei non m'abbia da lungo tempo tolta ? " 

That I should sing upon this bed I — with you 
To listen, and such words still left to say I 
Yet was it I that sang ? The voice seemed hers, 
As on the very day she sang to me ; 
When, having done, she took out of my hand 
Something that I had played with all the while 
And laid it down beyond my reach ; and so 
Turning my face round till it fronted hers, — 
" Weeping or laughing, which was best ? " she said. 

But these are foolish talcs. How should I show 
The heart that glowed then with love's heat, each day 
More and more brightly ? — when for long years now 
The very flame that flew about the heart, 
.y And gave it fiery wings, has come to be 

The lapping blaze of hell's environment 
Whose tongues all bid the molten heart despair. 

Yet one more thing comes back on me to-night 
Which I may tell you : for it bore my soul 
Dread firstlings of the brood that rend it now. 
It chanced that in our last year's wanderings 
We dwelt at Monza, far away from home, 
If home we had : and in the Duomo there 
I sometimes entered with her when she prayed. 
An image of Our Ljady stands there, wrought 
In marble by some great Italian hand 
In the great days when she and Italy 
Sat on one throne together : and to her 
And to none else my loved one told her heart 
She was a woman then ; and as she knelt, — 
Her sweet brow in the sweet brow's shadow there,— 
They seemed two kindred forms whereby our land 
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(Whose work still serves the world for miracle) 

Made manifest herself in womanhood. 

Father, the day I speak of was the first 

For weeks that I had borne her company 

Into the Duomo ; and those weeks had been 

Much troubled, for then first the glimpses came 

Of some impenetrable restlessness 

Growing in her to make her changed and cold. 

And as we entered there that day, I bent 

My eyes on the fair Image, and I said 

Within my heart, " Oh turn her heart to me I ^ 

And so I left her to her prayers, and went 

To gaze upon the pride of Monza's shrine, 

Where in the ^asnsty the light still falls 

Upon the Iron Crown of Italy, 

On whose crowned heads the day has closed, nor yet 

The daybreak gilds another head to crown. 

But coming back, I wondered when I saw 

That the sweet Lady of her prayers now stood 

Alone without her ; until further off. 

Before some new Madonna gaily decked, 

Tinselled and gewgawed, a slight German toy, 

I saw her kneel, still praying. At my step 

She rose, and side by side we left the church. 

I was much moved, and sharply questioned her 

Of her transferred devotion ; but she seemed 

Stubborn and heedless ; till she lightly laughed 

And said : '' The old Madonna ? Aye indeed. 

She had my old thoughts, — this one has my new." 

Then silent to the soul I held my way : 

And from the fountains of the public place 

Unto the pigeon-haunted pinnacles. 

Bright wings and water winnowed the bright air ; 

And stately with her laugh's subsiding smile 

She went, with clear-swayed waist and towering neck 

And hands held light before her ; and the face 

Which long had made a day in my life's night 

Was night in day to me; as all men's eyes 
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Turned on her beauty, and she seemed to tread 
Beyond my heart to the world made for her. 

Ah, there I my wounds will snatch my sense again : 
The pain comes billowing on like a full cloud 
Of thunder, and the flash that breaks from it 
Leaves my brain burning. That's the wound he gave, 
The Austrian whose white coat I still made match 
With his white face, only the two grew red 
As suits his trade. The devil makes them wear 
White for a livery, that the blood may show 
Braver that brings them to him. So he looks 
Sheer o'er the field and knows his own at once. 

Give me a draught of water in that cup ; 
My voice feels thick ; perhaps you do not hear ; 
But you tnnst hear. If you mistake my words 
And so absolve me, I am sure the blessing 
Will bum my soul. If you mistake my words 
And so absolve me. Father, the great sin 
Is yours, not mine : mark this : your soul shall bum 
With mine for it. I have seen pictures where 
Souls bumed with Latin shriekings in their mouths : 
Shall my end be as theirs ? Nay, but I know 
Tis you shall shriek in Latin. Some bell rings. 
Rings through my brain : it strikes the hour in hell 

You see I cannot. Father ; I have tried, 
But cannot, as you see. These twenty times 
Beginning, I have come to the same point 
And stopped. Beyond, there are but broken words 
Which will not let you understand my tale. 
It is that then we have her with us here, 
As when she wrung her hair out in my dream 
To-night, till all the darkness reeked of it. 
Her hair is always wet, for she has kept 
Its tresses wrapped about her side for years \ 
And when she wrung them round over the floor. 
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I heard the blood between her fingers hiss; 
So that I sat up in my bed and screamed 
Once and again ; and once to once, she laughed. 
Look that you turn not now, — she's at your back : 
Gather your robe up, Father, and keep close. 
Or she'll sit down on it and send you mad. 
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At Iglio in the first thin shade o' the hills 
The sand is black and red. The black was black ^; ^'^t 

When what was spilt that day sank into it, ^ 

And the red scarcely darkened. There I stood 
This night with her, and saw the sand the same. 
****** 

What would you have me tell you ? Father, father, 
How shall I make you know ? You have not known '^ 
The dreadful soul of woman, who one day 
Forgets the old and takes the new to heart, 
Forgets what man remembers, and therewith 
Forgets the man. Nor can I clearly tell 
How the change happened between her and me. ^ 
Her eyes looked on me from an emptied heart 
When most my heart was full of her ; and still 
In every corner of myself I sought 
To find what service failed her ; and no less 
Than in the good time past, there all was hers. 
What do you love ? Your Heaven ? I Conceive it spread 
For one first year of all eternity 

All round you with all joys and gifls of God ; ,, ■ 

And then when most your soul is blent with it . ' V 

And all yields song together, — then it stands ^ ' ^ ' . "^ 

O' the sudden like a pool that once gave back V' /^ 

Your image, but now drowns it and is clear ^"' > 
Again, — or like a sun bewitched, that burns ^ 

Your shadow from you, and still shines in sight. 
How could you bear it ? Would you not cry out, 
Among those eyes grown blind to you, those ears 
That hear no more your voice you hear the same,— 
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** God f what is lefl but hell for company, 

But hell, hell, hell ? " — until the name so breathed 

Whirled with hot wind and sucked you down in fire ? 

Even so I stood the day her empty heart 

Left her place empty in our home, while yet 

I knew not why she went nor where she went 

Nor how to reach her : so I stood the day 

When to my prayers at last one sight of her 

Was granted, and I looked on heaven made pale 

With scorn, and heard heaven mock me in that laugh. 

O sweet, long sweet I Was that some ghost of you. 
Even as your ghost that haunts me now, — ^twin shapes 
Of fear and hatred ? May I find you yet 
Mine when death wakes ? Ah ! be it even in flam^ 
We may have sweetness yet, if you but say 
As once in childish sorrow : '' Not my pain. 
My pain was nothing : oh your poor poor love^ 
Your broken love I " 

' ^ My Father, have I not 

Yet told you the last things of that last day 
On which I went to meet her by the sea ? 
.0 God, O God 1 but I must tell you all. 

Midway upon my journey, when I stopped 
To buy the dagger at the village fair, 
I saw two cursed rats about the place 
I knew lor spies — blood-sellers both. That day 
Was not yet over ; for three hours to come 
I prized my life : and so I looked around 
For safety. A poor painted mountebank 
Was playing tricks and shouting in a crowd. 
I knew he must have heard my name, so I 
Pushed p^st and whispered to him who I was, 
And of my danger. Straight he hustled me 
Into his booth, as it were in the trick, 
And brought me out next minute with my face 
All smeared in patches and a zany*s gown ; 
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Aud there I handed him his cups and balls 
And swung the sand-bags round to clear the ring 
For half an hour. The spies came once and looked ; 
And while they stopped, and made all sights and 

sounds 
Sharp to my startled senses, I remember 
A woman laughed above me. I looked up 
And saw where a brown-shouldered harlot leaned 
Half through a tavern window thick with vine. 
Some man had come behind her in the room 
And caught her by her arms, and she had turned 
With that coarse empty laugh on him, as now 
He munched her neck with kisses, while the vine 
Crawled in her back. 

And three hours afterwards^ 
When she that I had run all risks to meet 
Laughed as I told you, my life burned to death 
Within me, for I thought it like the laugh 

Heard at the fair. She had not lefl me long ; J 

But all she might have changed to, or might change to, ^^ * * ^ 
1(1 know nought since — she never speaks a word — )] " ^ 
oeemed in that laugh. Have I not told you yet. 
Not told you all this time what happened, Father, 
When I had offered her the little knife. 
And bade her keep it for my sake that loved her. 
And she had laughed ? Have I not told you yet ? 

"Take it," I said to her the second time, 
" Take it and keep it" And then came a fire 
That burnt my hand ; and then the fire was blood, 
And sea and sky were blood and fire, and all 
The day was one red blindness ; till it seemedj^ 
Within the whirling brain's eclipse, th^t she 
Or I or all things bled or burned to death. 
And then I found her laid against my feet 
And knew that I had stabbed her, and saw still 
Her look in falling. For she took the knife 
Deep in her heart, even as I bade her then, 
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And fell ; and her stifif bodice scooped the sand 
Into her bosom. 

And she keeps it, see, 
Do you not see she keeps it ? — there, beneath 
Wet fingers and wet tresses, in her heart. 
For look you, when she stirs her hand, it shows 
The little hilt of horn and pearl,— t-even such 
A dagger as our women of the coast 
Twist in their garters.) 

Father, 1 have done : 
And from her side she now unwinds the thick 
Dark hair ; all round her side it is wet through, 
But, like the sand at Iglio, does not change. 
Now you may see the dagger clearly. Father, 
I have told all : tell me at once what hope 
Can reach me still. For now she draws it out 
Slowly, and only smiles as yet : look, Father, 
She scarcely smiles : but I shall hear her laugh 
Soon, when she shows the crimson steel to God 
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" Sister/' said busy Amelotte 

To listless Aloyse ; 
" Along your wedding-road the wheat 
Bends as to hear your horse's feet, 
And the noonday stands still for heat.'* 

Amelotte laughed into the air 

With eyes that sought the sun : 
But where the walls in long brocade 
Were screened, as one who is afraid 
Sat Aloyse within the shade. 

And even in shade was gleam enough 

To shut out full repose 
From the bride's 'tiring-chamber, which 
Was like the inner altar-niche 
Whose dimness worship has made rich. 

Within the window's heaped recess 
The light was counterchanged 
In blent reflexes manifold 
From perfume-caskets of wrought gold 
And gems the bride's hair could not hold 

All thrust together : and with these ' 
A slim-curved lute, which now, 
* At Amelotte's sudden passing there, 
Was swept in somewise unaware. 
And shook to music the dose air. 
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Against the haloed lattice-panes 

The bridesmaid sunned her breast ; 
Then to the glass turned tall and free. 
And braced and shifted daintily 
Her loin-belt through her cote-hardie. 

The belt was silver, and the clasp 

Of lozenged arm-bearings ; 
A world of mirrored tints minute 
The rippling sunshine wrought into \ 
That flushed her hand and warmed her fool« 

At least an hour had Aloyse,— 

Her jewels in her hair, — 
Her white gown, as became a bride, 
Quartered in silver at each side, — 
Sat thus aloof, as if to hide. 

Over her bosom, that lay still, 

The vest was rich in grain. 
With close pearls wholly overset : 
Around her throat the fastenings met 
Of chevesayle and mantelet. 

Her arms were laid along her lap 

With the hands open : life 
Itself did seem at fault in her : 
Beneath the drooping brows, the stir 
Of thought made noonday heavier. 

Long sat she silent ; and then raised 

Her head, with such a gasp 
As while she summoned breath to speak 
Fanned high that furnace in the cheek 
But sucked the heart-pulse cold and weak. 
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(Oh gather round her now, all ye 

Past seasons of her fear, — 
Sick springs, and summers deadly cold I 
To flight your hovering wings unfold, 
For now your secret shall be told. 

Ye many sunlights, barbed with darts 

Of dread detecting flame, — 
Gaunt moonlights that like sentinels 
Went past with iron clank of bells, — 
Draw round and render up your spells I) 

^ Sister," said Alojse, " I had 

A thing to tell thee of 
Long since, and could not But do thou 
Kneel first in prayer awhile, and bow 
Thine heart, and I will tell thee now.^ 

Amelotte wondered with her eyes \ 

But her heart said in her : 
** Dear Alo^se would have me pray 
Because the awe she feels to-day 
Must need more prayers than she can say/' 

So Amelotte put by the folds 
That covered up her feet, 
And knelt, — beyond the arras*d gloom 
And the hot window's dull perfume, — 
Where day was stillest in the room. 

" Queen Mary, hear," she said, ** and say 

To Jesus the Lord Christ, 
This bride's new joy, which He confers, 
New joy to many ministers. 
And many griefs are bound in hers." 



Tlie lyride turned in lier dtaoTf and kii 

Her face aganwrt ihc bask, 
And took her pesd-girt elbows in 
Her ban^ and conld not jet bfgrn. 
Bat fiiinddenng, utlri ed, ''Urscdyn!** 



Most weak ibe vat ; for as liie ppu s cd 

Her hand agahst her tiiroal, 
AJoog the anas she let txaO 
Her face, as if all hcait did £uly 
And tat with shot cyes^ dumb and palest 

Amdotte still was on her knees 
As she had kneded to pray. 
Deeming her sister swooned, she thoqgli^ 
At first, some sooconr to have bionght; 
But Aloyse rocked, as one distraught. 

She would have pushed the latdoe wide 

To gain what breeze might be ; 
But marking that no leaf once beat 
The outside casement, it seemed meet 
Not to bring in more scent and heat. 

So she said only : '* Aloyse, 

Sisteri when happened it 
At any time that the bride came 
To ill, or spoke in fear of shame 
When speaking first the bridegroom's name ?' 

A bird had out its song and ceased 

Ere the bride spoke. At length 
She said : ** The name is as the thing ^» 
Sin hath no second chiistening, 
And shame is all that shame can bring. 
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" In divers places many an while 
I would have told thee this ; 
But faintness took me, or a fit 
Like fever. God would not permit 
That I should change thine eyes with it 

** Yet once I spoke, hadst thou but heard : — 

That time we wandered out 
All the sun's hours, but missed our way 
When evening darkened, and so lay 
The whole night covered up in hay. 

** At last my face was hidden : so^ 
Having God's hint, I paused 
Not long ; but drew myself more near 
Where thou wast laid, and shook ofif fear. 
And whispered quick into thine ear 

** Something of the whole tale. At first 

I lay and bit my hair 
For the sore silence thou didst keep : 
Till, as thy breath came long and deep, 
I knew that thou hadst been asleep. 

•* The moon was covered, but the stars 

Lasted till morning broke. 
Awake, thou told'st me that thy dream 
Had been of me, — that all did seem 
At jar, — but that it was a dream. 

^ I knew God's hand and might not speak. 

Afler that night I kept 
Silence and let the record swell : 
Till now there is much more to tell 
Which must be told out ill or welU'^ 
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She paused then, weary, with dry lips 

Apart, From the outside 
By fits there boomed a dull report 
From where i' the hanging tennis-court 
The bridegroom's retinue made sport 

The room lay still in dusty glare, 
Having no sound through it 
Except the chirp of a caged bird 
That came and ceased : and if she stirred, 
Amelotte's raiment could be heard. 



Quoth Amelotte : " The night this chanced 

Was a late summer night 
Last year ! What secret, for Christ's love, 
Keep'st thou since then ? Mary above I 
What thing is this thou speakest of? 

*' Mary and Christ I Lest when 'tis told 

I should be prone to wrath, — 
This prayer beforehand 1 How she errs 
Soe'er, take count of grief like hers. 
Whereof the days are turned to years I * 

She bowed her neck, and having said, 

Kept on her knees to hear ; 
And then, because strained thought demands 
Quiet before it understands. 
Darkened her eyesight with her hands. 

So when at last her sister spoke, 

She did not see the pain 
O' the mouth nor the ashamM eyes, 
But marked the breath that came in sighs 
And the half-pausing for replies. 
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This was the bride's sad prelude-strain :— 

" r the convent where a girl 
I dwelt till near my womanhood, 
I had but preachings of the rood 
And Aves told in solitude 



" To spend my heart on : and my hand 

Had but the weary skill 
To eke out upon silken cloth 
Christ's visage, or the long bright growth 
Of Mary's hair, or Satan wroth, 

** So when at last I went, and thou, 

A child not known before, 
Didst come to take the place I left,— • 
My limbs, after such lifelong theft 
Of life, could be but little deft 

'' In all that ministers delight 

To noble women : I 
Had learned no word of youth's discoursei 
Nor gazed on games of warriors, 
Nor trained a hound, nor ruled a horse* 

*' Besides, the daily life i' the sun 

Made me at first hold back. 
To thee this came at once ; to me 
It crept with pauses timidly ; 
I am not blithe and strong like thee. 

"Yet my feet liked the dances well, 

The songs went to my voice. 
The music made me shake and weep ; 
And often, all night long, my sleep 
Gave dreams I had been fain to keep. 
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'* But though I loved not holy things, 

To hear them scorned brought patn,-~ 
They were my childhood ; and these dames 
Were merely perjured in saints' names 
And fixed upon saints' days for games. 

^ And sometimes when my father rode 

To hunt with his loud friends, 
I dared not bring him to be quaflTd, 
As my wont was, his stirrup-draugh^ 
Because they jested so and laugh'd. 

"At last one day my brothers said, 

' The girl must not grow thus,^^ 
Bring her a jennet, — she shall ride,' 
They helped my mounting, and I tried 
To laugh with them and keep their side. 

*' But brakes were rough and bents were steep 

Upon our path that day : 
My palfrey threw me ; and I went 
Upon men's shoulders home, sore spent, 
While the chase followed up the scent 

** Our shrift-father (and he alone 

Of all the household there 
Had skill in leechcraft,) was away 
When I reached home. I tossed, and lay 
Sullen with anguish the whole day. 

" For the day passed ere some one brought 

To mind that in the hunt 
Rode a young lord she named, long bred 
Amor g the priests, whose art (she said) 
Might chance to stand me in much stead. 
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*' I bade them seek and summon him : 

But long ere this^ the chase 
Had scattered, and he was not found. 
I lay in the same weary stound, 
Therefore, until the night came round. 

'' It was dead night and near on twelve 

When the horse-tramp at length 
Beat up the echoes of the court : 
By then, my feverish breath was short 
With pain the sense could scarce support 

" My fond nurse sitting near my feet 
Rose softly, — her lamp's flame 
Held in her hand, lest it should make 
My heated lids, in passing, ache ; 
And she passed softly, for my sake. 

*' Returning soon, she brought the youth 

They spoke of. Meek he seemed. 
But good knights held him of stout heart 
He was akin to us in part. 
And bore our shield, but barred athwart 

** I now remembered to have seen 

His face, and heard him praised 
For letter-lore and medicine. 
Seeing his youth was nurtured in 
Priests' knowledge, as mine own had been.'* 

The bride's voice did not weaken here, 

Yet by her sudden pause 
She seemed to look for questioning ; 
Or else (small need though) 'twas to bring 
Well to her mind the bygone thing. 
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Her thought, long stagnant, stirred by speech^ 

Gave her a sick recoil ; 
As, dip thy fingers through the green 
That masks a pool, — where they have been 
The naked depth is black between. 

Amelotte kept her knees ; her face 

Was shut within her hands, 
As it had been throughout the tale ; 
Her forehead's whiteness might avail 
Nothing to say if she were pale. 

Although the lattice had dropped loose. 

There was no wind ; the heat 
Being so at rest that Amelotte 
Heard far beneath the plunge and float 
Of a hound swimming in the moat 

Some minutes since, two rooks had toiled 

Home to the nests that crowned 
Ancestral ash-trees. Through the glare 
Beating again, they seemed to tear 
With that thick caw the woof o' the air. 



But else, 'twas at the dead of noon 

Absolute silence ; all. 
From the raised bridge and guarded sconce 
To green-clad places of pleasaunce 
Where the long lake was white with swans 

Amelotte spoke not any word 

Nor moved she once ; but felt 
Between her hands in narrow space 
Her own hot breath upon her face, 
And kept in silence the same place. 
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AJoyse did not hear at all 

The sounds without. She heard 
The inward voice (past help obeyed) 
Which might not slacken nor be stay'd, 
But urged her till the whole were said. 



Therefore she spoke again : *' That night 

But little could be done : 
My foot, held in my nurse's hands, 
He swathed up heedfully in bands, 
And for my rest gave close commands. 

^ I slept till noon, but an ill sleep 

Of dreams : through all that day 
My side was stiff and caught the breath ; 
Next day, such pain as sickeneth 
Took me, and I was nigh to death* 

** Life strove, Death claimed me for his own, 

Through days and nights : but now 
Twas the good father tended me, 
Having returned. Still, I did see 
The youth I spoke of constantly. 

** For he would with my brothers come 

To stay beside my couch. 
And fix my eyes against his own. 
Noting my pulse ; or else alone. 
To sit at gaze while I made moan. 

" (Some nights I knew he kept the watch, 

Because my women laid 
The rushes thick for his steel shoea) 
Through many days this pain did use 
The life God would not let me lose. 
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" At length, with my good nurse to aid, 

I could walk forth again : 
And still, as one who broods or grieves. 
At noons I'd meet him and at eves, 
With idle feet that drove the leaves. 



" The day when I first walked alone 

Was thinned in grass and leaf, 
And yet a goodly day o' the year : 
The last bird's cry upon mine ear 
Left my brain weak, it was so clear. 

" The tears were sharp within mine eyes, 

I sat down, being glad, 
And wept ; but stayed the sudden flow 
Anon, for footsteps that fell slow ; 
'Twas that youth passed me, bowing low. 

'* He passed me without speech ; but when 

At least an hour gone by, 
Re threading the same covert, he 
Saw I was still beneath the tree. 
He spoke and sat him down with me. 

^ Little we said ; nor one heart heard 

Even what was said within ; 
And, faltering some farewell, I soon 
Rose up ; but then i' the autumn noon 
My feeble brain whirled like a swoon. 

" He made me sit. ' Cousin, I grieve 

Your sickness stays by you.* 
* I would,* said I, ' that you did err 
So grieving. I am wearier 
Than death, of the sickening dying year.* 
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• He answered : ' If your weariness 

Accepts a remedy, 
I hold one and can give it you.' 
I gazed : * Wliat ministers thereto^ 
Be sure/ I said, ' that I will do/ 



^ He went on quickly :— Twas a cure 

He had not ever named 
Unto our kin lest they should stint 
Their favour, for some foolish hint 
Of wizardry or magic in't : 

•* But that if he were let to come 

Within my bower that night, 
(My women still attending me. 
He said, while he remained there,) he 
Could teach me the cure privily. 

'^ I bade him come that night He came. 

But little in his speech 
Was cure or sickness spoken of, 
Only a passionate fierce love 
That clamoured upon God above; 

^ My women wondered, leaning close 

Aloof. At mine own heart 
I think great wonder was not stirr'd. 
I dared not listen, yet I heard 
His tangled speech, word within word 



• He craved my pardon first, — all else 

Wild tumult In the end 
He remained silent at my feet 
Fumbling the rushes. Strange quick heat 
Made all the blood of my life meet. 
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^ And lo ! I lovesd him. I bot said. 

If be would leave me theo. 
His hope some fiitnre might forecasL 
His hot %8 stimg my hasd : at last 
My danwrfs led him forth in haste." 



The bride txx>k breath to pause ; and turned 

Her gaze where Amelotte 
Knelty — the gold hair upon her bade 
Quite still in all its threads, — the track 
Of her still shadow sharp and black. 

That listening without sight had grown 

To stealthy dread ; and now 
That the one sound she had to mark 
Left her alone too, she was stark 
Afraid, as children in the dark. 

Her fingers felt her temples beat ; 
Then came that brain-sickness 
Which thinks to scream, and murmureth ; 
And pent between her hands, the breath 
Was damp against her face like death. 

Her arms both fell at once ; but when 

She gasped upon the light, 
Her sense returned. She would have pray'd 
To change whatever words still stay'd 
Behind, but felt there was no aid* 

So she rose up, and having gone 

Within the window's arch 
Once more, she sat there, all intent 
On torturing doubts, and once more bent 
To hear, in mute bewilderment. 
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But Aloj^ still paused. Thereon 

Amelotte gathered voice 
In somewise from the torpid fear 
Coiled round her spirit Low but clear 
She said : '' Speak, sister ; for I hear." 



But Aloyse threw up her neck 

And called the name of God : — ^ 
^ Judge, God, 'twixt her and me to-day ! 
She knows how hard this is to say. 
Yet will not have one word away." 

Her sister was quite silent Then 

Afresh : — " Not she, dear Lord I 
Thou be my judge, on Thee I call I " 
She ceased, — her forehead smote the wall : 
^ Is there a God/' she said, " at all ?" 

Amelotte shuddered at the soul, 

But did not speak. The pause 
Was long this time. At length the brid* 
Pressed her hand hard against her sid^ 
And trembling between shame and pride 

Said by fierce effort : ** From that night 

Often at nights we met : 
That night, his passion could but rave : 
The next, what grace his lips did crave 
I knew not, but I know I gave." 

Where Amelotte was sitting, all 

The light and warmth of day 
Were so upon her without shade 
That the thing seemed by sunshine made 
Most foul and wanton to be said. 
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She would have questioned more, and known 

The whole truth at its worst, 
But held her silent, in mere shame 
Of day. Twas only these words came ^— 
'' Sister, thou hast not said his name." 

" Sister," quoth Aloyse, " thou know'st 

His name. I said that he 
Was in a manner of our kin. 
Waiting the title he might win. 
They called him the Lord Urscelyn.** 

The bridegroom's name, to Amelotte 

Daily familiar, — heard 
Thus in this dreadful history, — 
Was dreadful to her ; as might be 
Thine own voice speaking unto thee. 

The day's mid-hour was almost full ; 

Upon the dial-plate 
The angel's sword stood near at One 
An hour's remaining yet ; the sun 
Will not decrease till all be done. 



Through the bride's lattice there crept in 

At whiles (from where the train 
Of minstrels, till the marriage-call. 
Loitered at windows of the wall,) 
Stray lute-notes, sweet and musical 

They clung in the green growths and moss 

Against the outside stone ; 
Low like dirge-wail or requiem 
They murmured, lost 'twixt leaf and stem ; 
There was no wind to carry them. 
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Amelotte gathered herself back 

Into the wide recess 
That the sun flooded : it overspread 
Like flame the hair upon her head 
And fringed her face with burning red. 

All things seemed shaken and at change : 

A silent place o' the hills 
She kneWy into her spirit came : 
Within herself she said its name 
And wondered was it still the same. 

The bride (whom silence goaded) now 

Said strongly, — her despair 
By stubborn will kept underneath : — 
" Sister^ 'twere well thou didst not breathe 
That curse of thine. Give me my wreath." 

** Sister," said Amelotte, " abide 

In peace. Be God thy judge. 
As thou hast said — not I. For me, 
I merely will thank God that he 
Whom thou hast lov^d loveth thee." 



Then Aloyse lay back, and laughed 

With wan lips bitterly. 
Saying, " Nay, thank thou God for this,— 
That never any soul like his 
Shall have its portion where love is." 

Weary of wonder, Amelotte 

Sat silent : she would ask 
No more, though all was unexplained : 
She was too weak ; the ache still pained 
Her eyes, — her forehead's pulse remained* 
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The silence lengthened. Aloyse < 

Was fain to turn her face \ 

Apart, to where the arras told 
Two Testaments, the New and Old, 
In shapes and meanings manifold. 

t 

One solace that was gained, she hid. ^ 

Her sister, from whose curse 
Her heart recoiled, had blessed instead i 
Yet would not her pride have it said 
How much the blessing comforted* 

Only, on looking round again \ 

After some while, the face : 

Which from the arras turned away ^ 

Was more at peace and less at bay ^ 
With shame than it had been that day. 

She spoke right on, as if no pause ii- 

Had come between her speech : 
" That year from warmth grew bleak and pass'd," 
She said ; " the days from first to last 
How slow, — woe's me I the nights how fast I 

" From first to last it was not known : 

My nurse, and of my train 
Some four or five, alone could tell 
What terror kept inscrutable : 
There was good need to guard it welU k 

" Not the guilt only made the shame, 

But he was without land ^ 

And bom amiss. He had but come * 

To train his youth here at our home^ 
And, being man, depart therefrom* 



\ 
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''Of the whole time each single day 
Brought fear and great unrest : 
It seemed that all would not avail 
Some once, — that my close watch would fail, 
And some sign, somehow, tell the tale. 

''The noble maidens that I knew, 

My fellows, oftentimes 
Midway in talk or sport, would look 
A wonder which my fears mistook, 
To see how I turned faint and shook. 



" They had a game of cards, where each 

By painted arms might find 
What knight she should be given to. 
Ever with trembling hand I threw 
Lest I should learn the thing I knew. 

" And once it came. And Aure d'Honvaulx 

Held up the bended shield 
And laughed : ' Gramercy for our share I — 
If to our bridal we but fare 
To smutch the blazon that we bear I ' 



" But proud Denise de Villenbois 

Kissed me, and gave her wench 
The card, and said : ' If in these bowers 
You women play at paramours. 
You must not mix your game with ours.' 

" And one upcast it from her hand : 
' Lo I see how high hell soar I ' 
But then their laugh was bitterest ; 
For the wind veered at fate's behest 
And blew it back into my breast 
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" Oh I if I met him in the day 

Or heard his voice, — at meals 
Or at the Mass or through the hall,— 
A look turned towards me would appal 
My heart by seeming to know alL 



'* Yet I grew curious of my shame, 
And sometimes in the church, 
On hearing such a sin rebuked. 
Have held my girdle-glass unhooked 
To Bee how such a woman looked. 

'' But if at night he did not come, 

I lay all deadly cold 
To think they might have smitten sore 
And slain him, and as the night wore, 
His corpse be lying at my door, 

" And entering or going forth. 

Our proud shield o'er the gate 
Seemed to arraign my shrinking eyes. 
With tremors and unspoken lies 
The year went past me in this wise, 

" About the spring of the next year 

An ailing fell on me ; 
(I had been stronger till the spring ;) 
Twas mine old sickness gathering, 
I thought ; but 'twas another thing. 

** I had such yearnings as brought tears. 

And a wan dizziness : 
Motion, like feeling, grew intense ; 
Sight was a haunting evidence 
And sound a pang that snatched the sense. 
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^ It now was hard on that great ill 

Which lost our wealth from us 
And all our lands. Accursed be 
The peevish fools of liberty 
Who will not let themselves be free I 

"The Prince was fled into the west : 

A price was on his blood, 
But he was safe. To us his friends 
He left that ruin which attends 
The strife against God's secret ends. 

^ The league dropped all asunder, — lord. 

Gentle and serf. Our house 
Was marked to fall. And a day came 
When half the wealth that propped our name 
Went from us in a wind of flame. 

" Six hours I lay upon the wall 

And saw it burn. But when 
It clogged the day in a black bed 
Of louring vapour, I was led 
Down to the postern, and we fled« 

** But ere we fled, there was a voice 

Which I heard speak, and say 
That many of our friends, to shun 
Our fate, had left us and were gone. 
And that Lord Urscelyn was one. 

*^ That name, as was its wont, made sight 

And hearing whirl. I gave 
No heed but only to the name : 
I held my senses, dreading them. 
And was at strife to look the same. 
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• We rode and rode. As the speed grew, 

The growth of some vague curse 
Swarmed in my brain. It seemed to me 
Numbed by the swiftness, but would be — 
That stills-clear knowledge certainly. 

** Night lapsed. At dawn the sea Was there 

And the sea-wind : afar 
The ravening surge was hoarse and loud, 
And underneath the dim dawn-cloud 
Each stalking wave shook like a shroud* 

*'From my drawn litter I boked out 

Unto the swarthy sea, 
And knew. That voice, which late had cross'd 
Mine ears, seemed with the foam uptoss'd : 
I knew that Urscelyn was lost. 

" Then I spake all : I turned on one 

And on the other, and spake : 
My curse laughed in me to behold 
Their eyes : I sat up, stricken cold, 
Mad of my voice till all was told 

" Oh I of my brothers, Hugues was mute. 

And Gilles was wild and loud. 
And Raoul strained abroad his face, 
As if his gnashing wrath could trace 
Even there the prey that it must chase, 

*'And round me murmured all our train. 

Hoarse as the hoarse-tongued sea ; 
Till Hugues from silence louring woke. 
And cried : ' What ails the foolish folk ? 
Know ye not frenzv's lightning-stroke ? ' 
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" But my stern father came to them 

And quelled them with his look^ 
Silent and deadly pale. Anon 
I knew that we were hastening on. 
My litter closed and the light gone* 

• And I remember all that day 

The barren bitter wind 
Without, and the sea's moaning there 
That I first moaned with unaware, 
And when I knew, shook down my hair. 

••Few followed us or faced our flight : 

Once only I could hear, 
Far in the front, loud scornful words, 
And cries I knew of hostile lords, 
And crash of spears and grind of swords. 

• It was soon ended. On that day 

Before the light had changed 
We reached our refuge ; miles of rock 
Bulwarked for war ; whose strength might mock 
Sky, sea, or man, to storm or shock. 

^ Listless and feebly conscious, I 

Lay far within the night 
Awake. The many pains incurred 
That day, — the whole, said, seen or heard, — 
Stayed by in me as things deferred. 

''Not long. At dawn I slept In dreams 

All was passed through afresh 
From end to end. As the mom heaved 
Towards noon, I, waking sore aggrieved. 
That I might die, cursed God, and lived. 
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*' Many days went, and I saw none 

Except my women. They 
Calmed their wan faces, loving me ; 
And when they wept, lest I should see^ 
Would chaunt a desolate melody. 



'* Panic unthreatened shook my blood 

Each sunset, all the slow 
Subsiding of the turbid light 
I would rise, sister, as 1 might, 
And bathe my forehead through the night 

" To elude madness. The stark walls 

Made chill the mirk : and when 
We oped our curtains, to resume 
Sun- sickness after long sick gloom. 
The withering sea-wind walked the room. 

" Through the gaunt windows the great gales 

Bore in the tattered clumps 
Of waif-weed and the tamarisk-boughs ; 
And sea-mews, 'mid the storm's carouse. 
Were flung, wild-clamouring, in the house. 

'* My hounds I had not ; and my hawk, 

Which they had saved for m^ 
Wanting the sun and rain to beat 
His wings, soon lay with gathered feet ; 
And my flowers faded, lacking heat 

" Such still were griefs : for grief was still 

A separate sense, untouched 
Of that despair which had become 
My life. Great anguish could benumb 
My soul, — my heart was quarrelsome. 
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*^ Time crept Upon a day at length 

My kinsfolk sat with me : 
That which they asked was bare and plain • 
I answered : the whole bitter strain 
Was again said, and heard again. 

" Fierce Raoul snatched his sword, and turned 

The point against my breast 
I bared it, smiling : * To the heart 
Strike home,' I said ; ' another dart 
Wreaks hourly there a deadlier smart* 

^ Twas then my sire struck down the sword, 

And said with shaken lips : 
* She from whom all of you receive 
Your life, so smiled ; and I forgive.' 
Thus, for my mother's sake, I live. 

^ But I, a mother even as she. 

Turned shuddering to the wall : 
For I said : ' Great God I and what would I do, 
When to the sword, with the thing I knew, 
I offered not one life but two I ' 

" Then I fell back from them, and lay 

Outwearied. My tired sense 
Soon filmed and settled, and like stone 
I slept ; till something made me moan. 
And I woke up at night alone. 

'^ I woke at midnight, cold and dazed ; 

Because I found myself 
Seated upright, with bosom bare, 
Upon my bed, combing my hair, 
Ready to go, I knew not where. 
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" It dawned light day, — the last of those 

Long months of longing days. 
That noon, the change was wrought on me 
In somewise, — nought to hear or see, — 
Only a trance and agony." 

The bride's voice failed her, from no will 

To pause. The bridesmaid leaned, 
And where the window-panes were white, 
Looked for the day : she knew not quite 
If there were either day or night 

It seemed to Aloyse that the whole 

Day's weight lay back on her 
Like lead. The hours that did remain 
Beat their dry wings upon her brain 
Once in mid-flight, and passed again. 

There hung a cage of burnt perfumes 

In the recess : but these. 
For some hours, weak against the sun, 
\lad simmered in white ash. From One 
The second quarter was begun. 

They had not heard the stroke. The air, 

Though altered with no wind. 
Breathed now by pauses, so to say : 
Each breath was time that went away,— 
Each pause a minute of the day. 

I' the almonry, the almoner, 

Hard by, had just dispensed 
Church-dole and march -dole. High and wide 
Now rose the shout of thanks, which cried 
On God that He should bless the bride. 
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Its echo thrilled within their feet, 

And in the furthest rooms 
Was heard, where maidens flushed and gay 
Wove with stooped necks the wreaths alway 
Fair for the virgin's marriage-day. 

The mother leaned along, in thought 

After her child ; till tears, 
Bitter, not like a wedded girl's. 
Fell down her breast along her curls, 
And ran in the close work of pearls. 

The speech ached at her heart. She said : 

" Sweet Mary, do thou plead 
This hour with thy most blessed Son 
To let these shameful words atone. 
That I may die when I have done." 

The thought ached at her soul. Yet now :— 

" Itself— that life" (she said,) 
" Out of my weary life — when sense 
Unclosed, was gone. What evil men's 
Most evil hands had borne it thence 



^ I knew, and cursed them. Still in sleep 

I have my child ; and pray 
To know if it indeed appear 
As in my dream's perpetual sphere. 
That I— death reached — may seek it there* 

'•Sleeping, I wept; though until dark 

A fever dried mine eyes 
Kept open ; save when a tear might 
Be forced from the mere ache of sight. 
And I nursed hatred day and night. 
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" Aye, and I sought revenge by spells ; 

And vainly many a time 
Have laid my face into the lap 
Of a wise woman, and heard clap 
Her thunder, the fiend's juggling trap. 

** At length I feared to curse them, lest 

From evil lips the curse 
Should be a blessing ; and would sit 
Rocking myself and stifling it 
With babbled jargon of no wit* 



" But this was not at first : the days 

And weeks made frenzied months 
Before this came. My curses, pil'd 
Then with each hour unreconciFd, 
Still wait for those who took my child.* 

She stopped, grown fainter. "Amelotte, 

Surely," she said, " this sun 
Sheds judgment-fire from the fierce south : 
It does not let me breathe : the drouth 
y Is like sand spread within my mouth." 

The bridesmaid rose. F the outer glare 
Gleamed her pale cheeks, and eyes 
Sore troubled ; and aweary weigh'd 
Her brows just lifled out of shade ; 
And the light jarred within her head. 

'Mid flowers fair-heaped there stood a bow) 

With water. She therein 
Through eddying bubbles slid a cup, 
And offered it, being risen up. 
Close to her sister's mouth, to sup. 
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The freshness dwelt upon her sense^ 

Yet did not the bride drink ; 
But she dipped in her hand anon 
And cooled her temples ; and all wan 
With lids that held their ache, went on. 

''Through those dark watches of my woe. 

Time, an ill plant, had waxed 
Apace. That year was finished. Dumb 
And blind, life's wheel with earth's had come 
Whirled round : and we might seek our home. 

* Our wealth was rendered back, with wealth 

Snatched from our foes. The house 
Had more than its old strength and fame : 
But still 'neath the fair outward claim 
/ rankled, — a fierce core of shame. 

" It chilled me from their eyes and lips 

Upon a night of those 
First days of triumph, as I gazed 
Listless and sick, or scarcely raised 
My face to mark the sports they praised 

'' The endless changes of the dance 

Bewildered me : the tones 
Of lute and cithern struggled tow'rds 
Some sense ; and still in the last chords 
The music seemed to sing wild words. 

'' My shame possessed me in the light 

And pageant, till I swooned. 
But from that hour I put my shame 
From me, and cast it over them 
By God's command and in God's name 
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•• For my child's bitter sake. O thou 

Once felt against my heart 
With longing of the eyes, — a pain 
Since to my heart for ever, — then 
Beheld not, and not felt again 1 '' 

She scarcely paused, continuing :-« 

" That year drooped weak in March ; 
And April, finding the streams dry. 
Choked, with no rain, in dust : the sky 
Shall not be fainter this July. 

" Men sickened ; beasts lay without strength 

The year died in the land. 
But I, already desolate. /< \ 
Said merely, sittii^gkdofirn tb wait, — 
' The seas^j^s^c^nge and Time wears late. 

*' For I had my hard secret told, 

In secret, to a priest ; 
With him I communed ; and he said 
The world's soul, for its sins, was sped. 
And the sun's courses numbered. 






** The year slid like a corpse afloat : 

None trafficked, — who had bread 
Did eat That year our legions, come 
Thinned from the place of war, at home 
Found busier death, more burdensome. j 

*' Tidings and rumours came with them, 

The first for months. The chiefs ;^ 

Sat daily at our board, and in 

Their speech were names of friend and kin : * 

One day they spoke of Urscelyn. 



I 

\ 
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*' The words were light, among the rest : 

Quick glance my brothers sent 
To sift the speech ; and I, struck through, 
Sat sick and giddy in full view : 
Yet did none gaze, so many knew. 

** Because in the beginning, much 

Had caught abroad, through them 
That heard my clamour on the coast : 
But two were hanged ; and then the most 
Held silence wisdom, as thou know'st. 

^ That year the convent yielded thee 

Back to our home ; and thou 
Then knew'st not how I shuddered cold 
To kiss thee, seeming to enfold 
To my changed heart myself of old. 

'* Then there was showing thee the house. 

So many rooms and doors ; 
Thinking the while how thou would'st start 
If once I flung the doors apart 
Of one dull chamber in my heart 

" And yet I longed to open it ; 

And oflen in that year 
Of plague and want, when side by side 
We've knelt to pray with them that died, 
My prayer was, ' Show her what I hide I ' " 



End of Part L 
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SISTER HELEN. 

* Why did you melt your waxen man, 

Sister Helen ? 

To-day is the third since you began," 

"The time was long, yet the time ran, 

Little brother.** 
(O Mother f Mary Mother^ 

Three days to-day^ between Hell and Heaven I) 

" But if you have done your work aright. 

Sister Helen, 
You'll let me play, for you said I might." 
" Be very still in your play to-night, 

Little brother." 
{O Mother f Mary Mother^ 
Third night, to-night, between Hell and Heaven I) 

" You said it must melt ere vesper-bell, 

Sister Helen ; 

If now it be molten, all is welL" 

*' Even so, — nay, peace I you cannot tell. 

Little brother." 
(O Mother, Mary Mother^ 

O what is this, between Hell and Heaven ?) 

'* Oh the waxen knave was plump to-day, 

Sister Helen ; 

How like dead folk he has dropped away I " 

** Nay now, of the dead what can you say, 

Little brother ? " 
(O Mother, Mary Mother, 

What of the dead, betvoeen Hell and Heaven ?) 
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^ See, see, the sunken pile of wood, 

Sister Helen, 
Shines through the thinned wax red as blood I '* . 
" Nay now, when looked you yet on blood. 

Little brother ? " 
(O Mother, Mary Mother^ 
How pale she is, between Hell and Heaven I) 

^ Now close your eyes, for they're sick and sore, 

Sister Helen, 
And ril play without the gallery door.*' 
" Aye, let me rest, — I'll lie on the floor. 

Little brother." 
(O Mother, Mary Mother, 
What rest to-night, between Hell and Heaven ?) 

*' Here high up in the balcony. 

Sister Helen, 
The moon flies &ce to face with me." 
*' Aye, look and say whatever you see. 

Little brother." 
(O Mother, Mary Mother, 
What sight to-night, between Hell and Heaven ?) 

** Outside it's merry in the wind's wake. 

Sister Helen ; 
In the shaken trees the chill stars shake." 
'' Hush, heard you a horse-tread as you spake, 

Little brother ? " 
(O Mother, Mary Mother^ 
What sound to-night, between Hell and Heaven ?) 

" I hear a horse-tread, and I see, 

Sister Helen, 

Three horsemen that ride terribly." 

'* Little brother, whence come the threes 

Little brother ? " 
(O Mother, Mary Mother, 

Whence should they come, between HeU and Heaven?) 
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'* They come by the hill-verge from Boyne Bar, 

Sister Helen, 

And one draws nigh, but two are afar/' 

" Look, look, do you know them who they are, 

Little brother ? " 
(O Mother^ Mary Mother^ 

Who should thiy be, between Hell and Heaven ?) 

" Oh, it's Keith of Eastholm rides so fast. 

Sister Helen, 

For I know the white mane on the blast." 

'' The hour has come, has come at last, 

Little brother I " 
(O Mother, Mary Mother^ 

Her hour at last, between Hell and Heaven I) 

" He has made a sign and called Halloo I 

Sister Helen, 

And he says that he would speak with you/' 

" Oh tell him I fear the frozen dew, 

Little brother." 
(O Mother, Maty Mother, 

Why laughs she thus, between Hell and Heaven ?) 

" The wind is loud, but I hear him cry, 

Sister Helen, 

That Keith of Ewem's like to die." 

** And he and thou, and thou and I, 

Little brother.'' 
(O Mother, Mary Mother, 

And thiy and we, between Hell and Heaven I) 

" Three days ago, on his marriage-morn. 

Sister Helen, 
He sickened, and lies since then forlorn." 
" For bridegroom's side is the bride a thonii 

Little brother ? " 
(O Mother, Mary Mother^ 
Cold bridal cheer, between Hill and Heaven /) 
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^ Three days and nights he has tain abed. 

Sister Helen, 
And he prays in torment to be dead." 
** The thing may chancei ii he have prayed^ 

Little brother I " 
(O Mother , Mary Mother^ 
If hi have prayed f between Hell and Heaven /) 

^ But he has not ceased to cry to-day, 

Sister Helen, 

That you should take your curse away." 

** My prayer was heard, — he need but pray, 

Little brother I " 
(O Mother, Maty Mother, 

Shall God not hear, between Hell and Heaven ?) 

^ But he says, till you take back your ban, 

Sister Helen, 

His soul would pass, yet never can." 

** Nay then, shall I slay a living man. 

Little brother ? " 
(O Mother, Mary Mother^ 

A living soul, between Hell and Heaven t) 

*' But he calls for ever on your name, 

Sister Helen, 

CAnd says that he melts before a flame." 
" My heart for his pleasure fared the same. 
Little brother." 
(O Mother^ Maty Mother, 
Fire at the heart, between Hell and Heaven /) 

•* Here's Keith of Westhohn riding fast, 

Sister Helen, 
For I know the white plume on the blast'' 
" The hour, the sweet hour I forecast, 

Little brother I •• 
(O Mother, Mary Mother, 
(s the hour sweet, bettvcen Hell and Heaven ?) 
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'He stops to speak, and he stills his horse. 

Sister Helen; 

But his words are drowned in the wind's course." 

" Nay hear, nay hear, you must hear perforce^ 

Little brother I " 
(O Mother^ Mary Mother, 

What word now heard, between Hetl and Heaven ?) 

^ Oh he says that Keith of Ewem's cry, 

Sister Helen, 

Is ever to see you ere he die.** 

** In all that his soul sees, there am I, 

Little brother I " 
(O Mother, Maty Mother, 

The soul's one sight, between Hell and Heaven /) 

** He sends a ring and a broken coin. 

Sister Helen, 

And bids you mind the banks of Boyne." 

" What else he broke will he ever join. 

Little brother?" 
(O Mother, Mary Mother, 

No, never joined, between Hell and Heaven /) 

" He yields you these and craves full fain, 

Sister Helen, 

You pardon him in his mortal pain." 

" What else he took will he give again, 

Little brother ? " 
(O Mother, Mary Mother, 

Not twice to give, between Hell and Heaven /) 

'* He calls your name in an agony. 

Sister Helen, 

That even dead Love must weep to see." 

" Hate, born of Love, is blind as he, 

Little brother ! " 
(O Mother, Mary Mother, 

Love turned to hate, between Hell and Heaven /) 
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'' Oh it's Keith of Keith now that rides fast, 

Sister Helen, 

For I know the white hair on the blast." 

** The short short hour will soon be past. 

Little brother I " 
(O Mother, Mary Mother^ 

Will soon be past, between Hell and Heaven I) 

" He looks at me and he tries to speak. 

Sister Helen, 

But oh I his voice is sad and weak 1 " 

** What here should the mighty Baron seek, 

Little brother?" 
(O Mother, Maty Mother, 

Is this the end, between Hell and Heaven ?) 

** Oh his son still crieS| if you foi^ve, 

Sister Helen, ♦ 

The body dies but the soul^ialljiyc" _ „ /^vgi^l. 

^ Fire shall forgive ln^as I forgive, 

Little brother I »* 
(O Mother^ Mary Mother, 

As she forgives, between Hell arid Heaven I ) 

'' Oh he prays you, as his heart would rive, 

Sister Helen, 

To save his dear son's soul alive." 

** Fire cannot slay it, it shall thrive, 

Little brother I * 
(O Mother, Mary Mother, 

Alas, alas, between Hell and Heaven /) 

** He cries to you, kneeling in the road, 

Sister Helen, 
To go with him for the love of God I " 
** The way is long to his son's abode, 

Little brother." 
(O Mother, Mary Mother, 
The way is long, between Hell and Heaven i) 
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" A lady's here, by a dark steed brought^ 

Sister Helen, 
So darkly clad, I saw her not" 
*' See her now or never see aught. 

Little brother I " 
(O Mother f Mary Mother^ 
What more to see, between Hell and Heaven ?) 

*' Her hood falls back, and the moon shines fair, 

Sister Helen, 

On the Lady of Ewern's golden hair." 

*' Blest hour of my power and her despair, 

Little brother I " 
(O Mother, Mary Mother, 

Hour blest and banned, between Hell and Heaven /) 

'' Pale, pale her cheeks, that in pride did glow, 

Sister Helen, 

'Neath the bridal-wreath three days ago." 

" One mom for pride and three days for woe, 

Little brother I " 
(O Mother, Mary Mother, 

Three days, three nights, between Hell and Heaven /) 

"Her clasped hands stretch from her bending head, 

Sister Helen ; 
With the loud wind's wail her sobs are wed." 
" What wedding-strains hath her bridal-bed, 

Little brother ? " 
(O Mother, Maty Mother, 
What strain but deatks, between Hell and Heaven /) 

" She may not speak, she sinks in a swoon, 

Sister Helen, — 

She lifts her lips and gasps on the moon." 

'' Oh I might I but hear her souFs blithe tune^ 

Little brother I " 
(O Mother, Mary Mother, 

Her wo^s dumb cry, between Hell and Heaven t) 
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*• They've caught her to Westholm's saddle-bow. 

Sister Helen, 

And her moonlit hair gleams white in its flow/' 

" Let it turn whiter than winter snow, 

Little brother ! " 
(O Mother f Mary Mother^ 

Woi-withered gold, between Hell and Heaven I) 

^ O Sister Helen, you heard the bell. 

Sister Helen ! 

More loud than the vesper-chime it fell." 

*' No vesper-chime, but a dying knell. 

Little brother I * 
(O Mother, Mary Mother, 

His dying knell, between Hell and Heaven I) 

" Alas I but I fear the heavy sound. 

Sister Helen ; 
Is it in the sky or in the ground ? " 
'* Say, have they turned their horses round, 

Little brother ? " 
(O Mother, Mary Mother, 
What would she more, between Hell and Heaven ?) 

** They have raised the old man from his knee. 

Sister Helen, 

And they ride in silence hastily." 

« More fast the naked soul doth flee, 

Little brother I " 
(O Mother, Mary Mother, 

T7ie naked soul, between Hell and Heaven I) 

** Flank to flank are the three steeds gone, 

Sister Helen, 

Bat the lady's dark steed goes alone." 

*' And lonely her bridegroom's soul hath flown, 

Little brother." 
(O Mother, Mary Mother, 

The lonely ghost, between Hell and Heaven I) 
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^ Oh the wind is sad in the iron chill, 

Sister Helen, 
And weary sad they look by the hilL" 
" But he and I are sadder still, 

Little brother!" 
(O Mother, Mary Mother 
Most sad of all, between Hell and Heaven I) 

** See, see, the wax has dropped firom its place, 

Sister Helen, 
And the flames are winning up apace 1 ** 
** Yet here they bum but for a space, 

Little brother I " 
(O Mother, Mary Mother, 
Here for a spcux, between Hell and Heaven /) 

** Ah I what white thing at the door has cross'd. 

Sister Helen ? 

Ah ! what is this that sighs in the frost ? " 

" A soul that's lost as mine is lost, 

Little brother ! •* 
(O Mother, Mary Mother, 

Lost, lost, aU lost, between Hell mui Heavem I) 



^s) 



THE STAFF AND SCRIP. 

*• Who rules these lands ? " the Pilgrim said. 

" Stranger, Queen Blanchelys." 
*' And who has thus harried them ? " he said. 

,^ It was Duke Luke did this : 
God's ban be his ! " 



The Pilgrim said : " Where is your house ? 

m rest there, with your will." 
*' You've but to climb these blackened boughs 

And you'll see it over the hill. 
For it bums stilL" 

" Which road, to seek your Queen ? " said he. 

*' Nay, nay, but with some wound 
Youll fly back hither, it may be, 

And by your blood i' the ground 
My place be found." 

• Friend, stay in peace. God keep your head. 

And mine, where I will go ; 
For He is here and there," he said. 

He passed the hill-side, slow, 
And stood below. 

Tlie Queen sat Idle by her loom : 

She heard the arras stir, 
And looked up sadly : through the room 

The sweetness sickened her 
Of musk and myrrh. 
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Her women, standing two and two^ 
In silence combed the fleece. 

The Pilgrim said, " Peace be with you. 
Lady ; " and bent his knees. 
She answered, '* Peace." 

Hpf eyes were like the wave within ; 

Like water-reeds the poise 
Of her soft body, dainty thin ; 

And like the water's noise 
Her plaintive voice. 

For him, the stream had never well'd 

In desert tracts malign 
So sweet ; nor had he ever felt 

So faint in the sunshine 
Of Palestine. 



Right so, he knew that he saw weep 
Each night through every dream 

The Queen's own face, confused in sleep 
With visages supreme 
Not known to him. 



*' Lady," he said, " your lands lie burnt 

And waste : to meet your foe 
All fear : this I have seen and learnt 

Say that it shall be so, 
And I will go." 

She gazed at him. " Your cause is just, 

For I have heard the same," 
lie said : '' God's strength shall be my trust. 

Fall it to good or grame, 
'TIS in His name." 
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''Sir, you are thanked. My cause is dead 

Why should you toil to break 
A grave, and fall therein ? " she said. 

He did not pause but spake : 
" For my vow's sake." 

*' Can such vows be, Sir — to God's ear, 

Not to God's will ? " " My vow 
Remains: God heard me there as here," 

He said with reverent brow, 
" Both then and now." 



They gazed together, he and she, 

The minute while he spoke ; 
And when he ceased, she suddenly 

Looked round upon her folk 
As though she woke. 

* Fight, Sir," she said ; *' my prayers in pain 

Shall be your fellowship." 
He whispered one among her train, — 

** To-morrow bid her keep 
This staff and scrip." 

She sent him a sharp sword, whose belt 

About his body there 
As sweet as her own arms he felt 

He kissed its blade, all bare, 
Instead of her. 



She sent him a green banner wrought 

With one white lily stem. 
To bind his lance with when he fought 

He writ upon the same 
And kissed her name 
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She sent him a white shield^ whereon 
She bade that he should trace 

His will. He blent fair hues that shone, 
And in a golden space 
He kissed her face. 



Born of the day that died, that eve 
Now dying sank to rest ; 

As he, in likewise taking leave^ 
Once with a heaving breast 
Looked to the west 



And there the sunset skies unseal'd, 
Like lands he never knew, 

Beyond to-morrow's battle-field 
Lay open out of view 
To ride into. 



Next day till dark the women pray'd : 

Nor any might know there 
How the fight went : the Queen has bade 

That there do come to her 
No messenger. 

The Queen is pale, her maidens ail ; 

And to the organ-tones 
They sing but faintly, who sang well 

The matin-orisons. 

The lauds and nones. 



Lo, Father, is thine ear inclined. 
And hath thine angel passed ? 

For these thy watchers now are blind 
With vigil, and at last 
Dizzy with fast. 
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Weak now to them the voice o' the priest 

As any trance affords ; 
And when each anthem failed and ccas'd^ 

It seemed that the last chords 
Still sang the words. 



^ Oh what is the light that shines so red ? 

'Tis long since the sun set ; " 
Quoth the youngest to the eldest maid i 

** Twas dim but now, and yet 
The light is great" 

Quoth the other : " 'Tis our sight is dazed 

That we see flame i' the air." 
But the Queen held her brows and gazed. 

And said, '^ It is the glare 
Of torches there." 



^Oh what are the sounds that rise and spread ? 

All day it was so still ; " 
Quoth the youngest to the eldest maid : 

*« Unto the furthest hill 
The air they fill." 

Quoth the other : " Tis our sense is blurr'd 

With all the chants gone by." 
But the Queen held her breath and heard, 

And said, *' It is the cry 
Of Victory." 

The first of all the rout was sound, 

The next were dust and flame, 
And then the horses shook the ground : 

And in the thick of them 
A still band came. 



to THE STAFF AND SCRIP, 

** Oh what do ye bring out of the fight, 
Thus hid beneath these boughs ? " 

" Thy conquering guest returns to-night, 
And yet shall not carouse, 
Queen, in thy house." 

" Uncover ye his face," she said. 

" O changed in little space I " 
She cried, " O pale that was so red 1 

O God, O God of grace I 
Cover his face." 

His sword was broken in his hand 
Where he had kissed the blade. 

*' O soft steel that could not withstand I 
O my hard heart unstayed, 
That prayed and prayed I " 

, His bloodied banner crossed his mouth 
Where he had kissed her name. 

** O east, and west, and north, and south, 
Fair flew my web, for shame, 
To guide Death's aim I " 

The tints were shredded from his shield 
Where he had kissed her face. 

*' Oh, of all gifts that I could yield, 
Death only keeps its place. 
My gift and grace I " 

Then stepped a damsel to her side. 
And spoke, and needs must weep : 

*' For his sake, lady, if he died, 
He prayed of thee to keep 
This staff and scrip." 
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That night they hung above her bed, 

Till morning wet with tears. 
Year after year above her head 

Her bed his token wears, 
Five years, ten years. 

That night the passion of her grief 

Shook them as there they hung. 
Each year the wind that shed the leaf 

Shook them and in its tongue 
A message flung. 

And once she woke with a clear mind 

That letters writ to calm 
Her soul lay in the scrip ; to fiud 

Only a torpid balm 
And dust of palm. 

They shook far off with palace sport 
When joust and dance were rife ; 

And the hunt shook them from the court ; 
For hers, in peace or strife. 
Was a Queen's life. 

A Queen's death now : as now they shake 

To gusts in chapel dim, — 
Hung where she sleeps, not seen to wake, 

(Carved lovely white and slim). 
With them by him. 

Stand up to-day, still armed, with her, 

Good knight, before His brow 
Who then as now was here and there, 

Who had in mind thy vow 
Then even as now. 
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The lists are set in Heaven to-day, 
The bright pavilions shine ; 

Fair hangs thy shield, and none gainsay- 
The trumpets sound in sign 
That she is thine. 

Not tithed with days' and years' decease 
He pays thy wage He owed. 

But with imperishable peace 
Here in His own abode, 
Thy jealous God. 



\ 
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JENNY. / 

l^iftgeana of Jennys case / Fie on her t Never name 

her, child I — (Mrs. Quickly.) 

Lazy laughing languid Jenny, 
Fond of a kiss and fond of a guinea. 
Whose head upon my knee to-night 
Rests for a while, as if grown light 
With all our dances and the sound 
To which the wild tunes spun you, round : 
Fair Jenny mine, the thoughtless queen 
Of kisses which the blush between 
Could hardly make much daintier ; 
Whose eyes are as blue skies, whose hair 
Is countless gold incomparable : 
Fresh flower, scarce touched with signs that teU 
Of Love's exuberant hotbed : — Nay, 
Poor flower left torn since yesterday 
Until to-morrow leave you barfe ; ^ 
I Poor handful of bright spring-wAter ) • 
Flung in the whirlpool's shrieking face ; 
Poor shameful Jenny, full of grace 
Thus with your head upon my knee ; — 
Whose person or whose purse may be 
The lodestar of your reverie ? 

This room of yours, my Jenny, looks 
A change from mine so full of books, 
Whose serried ranks hold fast, forsooth, 
So many captive hours of youth, — 
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The hours they thieve from day and night 
To make one's cherished work come right. 
And leave it wrong for all their theft, 
Even as to-night my work was left : 
Until I vowed that since my brain 
And eyes of dancing seemed so fain. 
My feet should have some dancing too : — 
And thus it was I met with you. 
Well, I suppose 'twas hard to part, 
For here I am. And now, sweetheart 
You seem too tired to get to bed. 

It was a careless life I led 
When rooms like this were scarce so strange 
Not long ago. What breeds the change^— f" 

The many aims or the few years ? ■ 

Because to-night it all appears 
Something I do not know again. 



The cloud's not danced out of my brain, — 
The* cloud that made it turn and swim \ 

While hour by hour the books grew dim, j 

Why, Jenny, as I watch you there, — 
For all your wealth of loosened hair, 
Your silk ungirdled and unlac'd 

And warm sweets open to the waist, i 

All golden in the lamplight's gleam,— ; 

You know not what a book you seem, "^ ^ 

Flalf-read by lightning in a dream I { 

How should you know, my Jenny ? Nay, 
And I should be ashamed to say : — | 

Poor beauty, so well worth a kiss I 1 

But while my thought runs on like this 
With wasteful whims more than enough, 
I wonder what you're thinking of. j 

i 
If of myself you think at all, j 

What is the tliought ? — conjectural 
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On sorry matters best unsolved ? — 
Or inly is each grace revolved 
To fit me with a lure ? — or (sad 
To think I) perhaps you're merely glad 
That I'm not drunk or ruffianly 
And let you rest upon my knee. 

For sometimes, were the truth confessed. 
You're thankful for a little rest, — 
Glad from the crush to rest within, 
From the heart-sickness and the din 
Where envy's voice at virtue's pitch 
Mocks you because your gown is rich ; ; 
And from the pale girl's dumb rebuke. 
Whose ill-clad grace and toil-worn look 
Proclaim the strength that keeps her weak, 
And other nights than yours bespeak ; 
And from the wise unchildish elf, 
To schoolmate lesser than himself 
Pointing ypu out, what thing you are :— 
Yes, from the daily jeer and jar. 
From shame and shame's outbraving too^ 
Is rest not sometimes sweet to you ? — 
But most from the hatefulner^ of man, - 
Who spares not to end what he began, 
Whose acts are ill and his speech ill, 
Who, having used you at his will. 
Thrusts you aside, as when I dine 
I serve the dishes and the wine. 

Well, handsome Jenny mine, sit up : 
I've filled our glasses, let us sup, 
And do not let me think of you. 
Lest shame of yours suffice for two. 
What, still so tired ? Well, well then, keep 
Your head there, so you do not sleep ; 
But that the weariness may pass 
And leave you merry, take this glass. 
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Behold the lilies of the field, 
They toil not neither do they spin ; 
(So doth the ancient text begin, — 
Not of such rest as one of these 
Can share.) Another rest and ease 
Along each summer-sated path 
From its new lord the garden hath, 
Than that whose spring in blessings ran 
Which praised the bounteous husbandman, 
Ere yet, in days of hankering breath. 
The lilies sickened unto death. 
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Ah I lazy lily hand, more bless'd 

If ne'er in rings it had been dress'd /E 

Nor ever by a glove conceal'd I 
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What, Jenny, are your lilies dead ? l 

Aye, and the snow-white leaves are spread V 

Like winter on the garden-bed. \ 

But you had roses left in May, — • 

They were not gone too. Jenny, nay. 
But must your roses die, and those 
Their purfled buds that should unclose ? 
Even so ; the leaves are curled apart, f 

Still red as from the broken heart, [ 

And here's the naked stem of thorns. 

Nay, nay, mere words. Here nothing warns 

As yet of winter. Sickness here i 

Or want alone could waken fear, — ^ 

Nothing but passion wrings a tear. * 

Except when there may rise unsought j 

Haply at times a passing thought S» 
Of the old days which seem to be 
Much older than any history 

That is written in any book; ^ 

When she would lie in fields and look i 

Along the ground through the blown grass, j 
And wonder where the city was, 
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Far out of sight, whose broil and bale 
They told her then for a child's tale. 

Jenny, you know the city now. 
A child can tell the tale there, how 
Some things which are not yet enroll'd 
In market-lists are bought and sold 
Even till the early Sunday light, 
When Saturday night is market-night 
Everywhere, be it dry or wet, 
And market-night in the Haymarket. 
Our learned London children know. 
Poor Jenn3% all your pride and woe; 
Have seen your lifted silken skirt 
Advertise dainties through the dirt ; 
Have seen your coach-wheels splash rebuke 
On virtue ; and have learned your look 
When, wealth and health slipped past, you stare 
Along the streets alone, and there, 
Round the long park, across the bridge, 
The cold lamps at the pavement's edge 
Wind on together and apart, 
A fiery serpent for your heart 

Let the thoughts pass, an empty cloud 1 
Suppose I were to think aloud, — 
What if to her all this were said ? 
Why, as a volume seldom read 
Being opened halfway shuts again, 
So might the pages of her brain 
Be parted at such words, and thence 
Close back upon the dusty sense. 
For is there hue or shape defin'd 
In Jenny's desecrated mind. 
Where all contagious currents meet, 
A Lethe of the middle street ? 
Nay, it reflects not any face, 
Nor sound is in its sluggish pace. 
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But as tiiey coil tiiose eddies clot. 
And night and day remember not 

Why, Jenny, you're asleep at last 
Asleep, poor Jenny, hard and fast, — 
So young and soft and tired ; so fsiir, 
With chin thus nestled in your hair. 
Mouth quiet, eyelids almost blue 
As if some sky of dreams shone throng ! 

Just as another woman sleeps 1 
Enough to throw one's thoughts in heaps 
Of doubt and horror, — ^what to say 
Or think, — ^this awful secret sway. 
The potter's power ova* the day ! 
Of the same lump (it has been said) 
I For honour and di^onoor made, 
Two sister vessels. Here is one. 

My cousin Nell is fond of fun. 
And fond of dress, and change, and praise. 
So mere a woman in her ways : 
And if her sweet eyes rich in youth 
Are like her lips that tell the truth. 
My cousin Nell is fond of love. 
And she's the girl I'm proudest o£ 
Who docs not prize her, guard her well ? 
The love of change, in cousin Nell, 
Shall find the best and hold it dear : 
The unconquered mirth turn quieter 
Not through her own, through others' woe : 
The conscious pride of beauty glow 
Beside another's pride in her, 
One little part of all they share. 
For Love himself shall ripen these 
In a kind soil to just increase 
Through veari of fertilizing peace. 
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Of the same lump (as it is said) 
For honour and dishonour made, 
Two sister vessels. Here is one. 

It makes a goblin of the sun. 

So pure, — so fall'n I How dare to think ' 
Of the first common kindred link ? 
Yet, Jenny, till the world shall burn 
It seems that all things take their turn ; 
And who shall say but this fair tree 
May need, in changes that may be, 
Your children's children's charity? \ 

Scorned then, no doubt, as you are scorn'd I 
Shall no man hold his pride forewam'd 
Till in the end, the Day of Days, 
At Judgment, one of his own race, 
As frail and lost as you, shall rise, — 
His daughter, with his mother's eyes ? 

How Jenny's clock ticks on the sheU I 
Might not the dial scorn itself 
That has such hours to register ? 
Yet as to me, even so to her 
Are golden sun and silver moon, 
In daily largesse of earth's boon. 
Counted for life-coins to one tune. 
And if, as blindfold fates are toss'd, 
Through some one man this life be lost. 
Shall soul not somehow pay for soul ? 

Fair shines the gilded aureole 
In which our highest painters place 
Some living woman's simple face. 
And the stilled features thus descried 
As Jenny's long throat droops aside, — 
The shadows where the cheeks are thin, 
And pure wide curve from ear to chin,— 






With Rafiael's, Leonardo's hand 
To show them to men's souls, might stand, 
Whole ages long, the whole world through. 
For preachings of what God can do. 
What has man done here ? How atone. 
Great God, for this which man has done 7 
And for the body and soul which by 
Man's pitiless doom must now comply 
With lifelong hell, what lullaby 
Of sweet forgetful second birth 
Remains ? All dark. No sign on earth 
What measure of God's rest endows 
The many mansions of his house. 



If but a woman's heart might 
Such erring heart unerringly 
For once I But that can never be. 

Like a rose shut in a book 
In which pure women may not look. 
For its base pages claim control 
To crush the flower within the soul ; 
Where through each dead rose-leaf that clings, 
Pale as transparent Psyche-wings, 
To the vile text, are traced such things 
As might make lady's cheek indeed 
More than a living rose to read ; 
So nought save foolish foulness may 
Watch with hard eyes the sure decay ; 
And so the life-blood of this rose. 
Puddled with shameful knowledge, flows 
Through leaves no chaste hand may unclose : 
Yet still it keeps such faded show 
Of when 'twas gathered long ago. 
That the crushed petals' lovely grain, 
The sweetness of the sanguine stain, 
Seen of a woman's eyes, must make 
Her pitiful heart, so prone to ache, 
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Love roses better for its sake :— 
Only that this can never be : — 
Even so unto her sex is she. 

Yet, Jenny, looking long at you. 
The woman almost fades from view. 
A cipher of man's changeless sum 
Of lust, past, present, and to come, 
Is left. A riddle that one shrinks 
To challenge from the scornful sphinx* 

Like a toad within a stone 
Seated while Time crumbles on ; 
Which sits there since the earth was cursM 
For Man's transgression at the first ; 
Which, living through all centuries, 
Not once has seen the sun arise ; 
Whose life, to its cold circle charmed, 
The earth's whole summers have not warmed ; 
Which always — whitherso the stone 
Be flung — sits there, deaf, blind, alone ; — 
Aye, and shall not be driven out 
Till that which shuts him round about 
Break at the very Master's stroke, 
And the dust thereof vanish as smoke. 
And the seed of Man vanish as dust : — 
Even so within this world is Lust 

Come, come, what use in thoughts like this ? 
Poor little Jenny, good to kiss, — 
You'd not believe by what strange roads 
Thought travels, when your beauty goads 
A man to-night to think of toads ! 
Jenny, wake up ... . Why, there's the dawn I 

And there's an early waggon drawn 
To market, and some sheep that jog 
Bleating before a barking dog ; 
And the old streets come peering through 
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Another night tiiat London knew j 
And all as ghostlike as the lamps. 

So on the wings of day decamps 
My last ni^t's frolic. Glooms begin 
To shiver off as li^ts creep in 
Past the gauze curtains half drawn-to, 
And the lamp's doubled shade grows bine,- 
Your lamp, my Jenny, kept alight, 
like a wise virgin's, all one night I 
And in the alcove cooDy spread 
Glimmers witii dawn your empty bed j 
And yonder your fair fieice I sec 
Reflected lying on my knee. 
Where teems with first foreshadowings 
Your pier-glass scrawled with diamond rings : 
And on your bosom all night worn 
Yesterday's rose now droops forlorn. 
But dies not yet this summer mom. 

And now without, as if some word 
Had called upon them that they heard, 
The London sparrows far and nigh 
Clamour together suddenly ; 
And Jenny's cage-bird grown awake 
Here in their song his part must tak^ 
Because here too the day doth break. 

And somehow in myself the dawn 
Among stirred clouds and veils wi&drawn 
Strikes greyly on hen Let her sleep. 
But will it wake her if I heap 
These cushions thus beneath her head 
Where my knee was ? No, — there's yoiu" bed, 
My Jenny, while you dream. And there 
I lay among your golden hair 
Perhaps the subject of your dreams^ 
These golden coins. 

For still one deems 
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That Jenny's flattering sleep confers 

New magic on &e magic purse, — 

Grim web, how clogged with shrivelled flies ' 

Between llie threads fine fumes arise 

And shape their pictures in the brain. 

There roll no streets in glare and rain. 

Nor flagrant man-swine whets his tusk ; 

But delicately sighs in musk 

The homage of the dim boudoir ; ^ 

Or like a palpitating star 

Thrilled into song, the opera-night 

Breathes faint in the quick pulse of light ; 

Or at the carriage-window shine 

Rich wares for choice ; or, free to dine, 

Whirls through its hour of health (divine 

For her) the concourse of the Park. 

And though in the discounted dark 

Her functions there and here are one, 

Beneath the lamps and in the sun 

There reigns at least the acknowledged bello 

Apparelled beyond paralleL 

Ah Jenny, yes, we know your dreams. 

For even the Paphian Venus seems 
A goddess o'er the realms of love, 
When silver-shrined in shadowy grove : 
Aye, or let offerings nicely plac'd 
But hide Priapus to the waist, 
And whoso looks on him shall see 
An eligible deity. 

Why, Jenny, waking here alone 
May help you to remember one, 
Though all the memory's long outworn 
Of many a double-pillowed mom. 
1 think I see you when you wake. 
And rub your eyes for m^ and shake 
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My gold, in rising, from your hair, I 

A Dana£ for a moment there. f 

Jenny, my love rang true ! for still 
Love at first si^t is vague, until 

That tinkling makes him audible. i 

And must I mock you to the last, I 

Ashamed of my own shame, — ^aghast \ 

Because some thoughts not bom amiss { 

Rose at a poor fair face like this ? i 

Well, of such thoughts so much I know t \ 

In my life, as in hers, they show, : 

By a far gleam which I may near, \ 

A dark path I can strive to clear. I 



Only one kiss. Good-bye, my dear* 
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THE STREAM'S SECRET. 

What thing unto mine ear 
Wouldst thou convey, — what secret thing, 
O wandering water ever whispering ? 
Surely thy speech shall be of her. 
Thou water, O thou whispering wanderer, 
What message dost thou bring ? 

Say, hath not Love leaned low 
This hour beside thy far well-head, 
And there through jealous hollowed fingers said 

The thing that most I long to know, — 
Murmuring with curls all dabbled in thy flow 
And washed lips rosy red ? 

He told it to thee there 
Where thy voice hath a louder tone ; 
But where it welters to this little moan 
His will decrees that I should hear. 
Now speak : for with the silence is no feaff 
And I am all alone. 



Shall Time not still endow 
One hour with life, and I and she 
Slake in one kiss the thirst of memory ? 

Say, stream ; lest Love should disavow 
Thy service, and the bird upon the bough 
Sing first to tell it me. 
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What whisperest thou ? Nay, why 
Name the dead hours ? I mind them well : 
Their ghosts in many darkened doorways dwell 

With desolate eyes to know them by, 
Tlie hour that must be bom ere it can die, — 
Of that I'd have thee telL 



But hear, before thou speak I 
Withhold, I pray, the vain behest 
That while the maze hath still its bower for quest 

My burning heart should cease to seek. 
Be sure that Love ordained for souls more meek 
His roadside dells of rest. 



Stream, when this silver thread 
In flood-time is a torrent brown 
May any bulwark bind thy foaming crown ? 
Shall not the waters surge and spread 
And to the crannied boulders of their bed 
Still shoot the dead drift down ? 



Let no rebuke find place 
In speech of thine : or it shall prove 
That thou dost ill expound the words of Love, 

Even as thine eddy's rippling race 
Would blur the perfect image of his face, 
I will have none thereof. 



O learn and understand 
That 'gainst the wrongs himself did wreak 
Love sought her aid ; until her shadowy cheek 

And eyes beseeching gave command ; 
And compassed in her close compassionate hand 
My heart must bum and speak. 
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For then at last we spoke 
What eyes so of^ had told to eyes 
Through that long- lingering silence whose half-sighs 

Alone the buried secret broke, 
Which with snatched hands and lips' reverberate stroke 
Then from the heart did rise. 



But she is far away 
Now; nor the hours of night grown hoar 
Bring yet to me, long gazing from the door. 

The wind-stirred robe of roseate grey 

And rose-crown of the hour that leads the day 

When we shall meet once more. 



Dark as thy blinded wave 
When brimming midnight floods the glen,- 
Bright as the laughter of thy runnels when 

The dawn yields all the light they crave ; 
Even so these hours to wound and that to save 
Are sisters in Love's ken. 



Oh sweet her bending grace 
Then when I kneel beside her feet ; 
And sweet her eyes' o'erhanging heaven ; and sweet 

The gathering folds of her embrace ; 
And her fall'n hair at last shed round my face 
When breaths and tears shall meet 



Beneath her sheltering hair, 
In the warm silence near her breast, 
Our kisses and our sobs shall sink to rest ; 

As in some still trance made aware 
That day and night have wrought to fulness there 
And Love has built our nest 



V, 
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And as in the dim grov^ 
When the rains cease that hushed them long^ 
'Mid glistening boughs the song-birds wake to song; — 

So from our hearts deep-shrined in love, 
While the leaves throb beneath, around, above^ 
The quivering notes shall throng. 



Till tendercst words found vain 

Draw back to wonder mute and deep, 

And closed lips in closed arms a silence keep. 

Subdued by memory's circling strain, — 

The wind-rapt sound that the wind brings again \ 

While all the willows weep. I 

Then by her summoning art 
Shall memory conjure back the sere 
Autumnal Springs, from many a dying year 

Bom dead ; and, bitter to the heart, 
The very ways where now we walk apart 
Who then shall cling so near. 



And with each thought new-grown. 
Some sweet caress or some sweet name 
Low-breathed shall let me know her thought the same; 

Making me rich with every tone 
And touch of the dear heaven so long unknown 
That filled my dreams with flame. 



Pity and love shall bum 
In her pressed cheek and cherishing hands ; 
And from the living spirit of love that stands 

Between her lips to soothe and yeam, 
Each separate breath shall clasp me round in turn 
And loose my spirit's bands. 
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Oh passing sweet and dear, 
Then when the worshiped form and face 
Are felt at length in darkling close embrace ; 
Round which so oft the sun shone clear, 
With mocking light and pitiless atmosphere, 
In many an hour and place. 



Ah me I with what proud growth 
Shall that hour's thirsting race be run ; 
While, for each several sweetness still begun 

Afresh, endures love's endless drouth : 
Sweet hands, sweet hair, sweet cheeks, sweet eyes, 
Each singly wooed and won. [sweet mouth, 



Yet most with the sweet soul 
Shall love's espousals then be knit ; 
For very passion of peace shall breathe from it 
O'er tremulous wings that touch the goal, 
As on the unmeasured height of Love's control 
The lustral fires are lit. 



Therefore, when breast and check 
Now part, from long embraces free, — 
Elach on the other gazing shall but see 
A self that has no need to speak : 
All things unsought, yet nothing more to seek,- 
One love in unity. 



O water wandering past,— 
Albeit to thee I speak this thing, 
O water, thou that wanderest whispering, 
Thou kcep'st thy counsel to the last. 
What spell upon thy bosom should Love cas^ 
His message thence to wring ? 
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Nay, must thou hear the tale 
Of the past days, — the heavy debt 
Of life that obdurate time withholds,-— ere yet 

To win thine ear these prayers prevail. 
And by thy voice Love's self with high All-hail 
Yield up the love-secret ? 



How should all this be told ?— 
All the sad sum of wayworn days ; — 
Heart's anguish in the impenetrable maze; 

And on the waste uncoloured wold 
The visible burthen of the sun grown cold 
And the moon's labouring gaze ? 



Alas I shall hope be nurs'd 
On life's all-succouring breast in vain, 
And made so perfect only to be slain ? 

Or shall not rather the sweet thirst 
Even yet rejoice the heart with warmth dispers'd 
And strength grown fair again ? 



Stands it not by the door — 
Love's Hour — till she and I shall meet ; 
With bodiless form and unapparent feet 

That cast no shadow yet before. 
Though round its head the dawn begins to pour 
The breath that makes day sweet ? 



Its eyes invisible 
Watch till the dial's thin-thrown shade 
Be born, — ^yea, till the journeying line be laid 

Upon the point that wakes the spell. 
And there in lovelier light than tongue can tell 
Its presence stand array'd* 
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Its soul remembers yet 
Those sunless hours that passed it by ; 
And still it hears the night's disconsolate cry. 

And feels the branches wringing wet 
Cast on its brow, that may not once forget, 
Dumb tears from the blind sky. 



But oh I when now her foot 
Draws near, for whose sake night and day 
Were long in weary longing sighed away, — 

The Hour of Love, 'mid airs grown mute. 
Shall sing beside the door, and Love's own lute 
Thrill to the passionate lay. 



Thou know'st, for Love has told 
Within thine ear, O stream, how soon 
That song shall lift its sweet appointed tune : 

O tell me, for my lips are cold, 

And in my veins the blood is waxing old 

Even while I beg the boon. 



So, in that hour of sighs 
Assuaged, shall we beside this stone 
Yield thanks for grace; while in thy mirror shown 

The twofold image softly lies, 
Until we kiss, and each in other's eyes 
Is imaged all alone. 



Still silent ? Can no art 
Of Love's then move thy pity ? Nay, 
To thee let nothing come that owns his sway : 

Let Happy lovers have no part 
With thee; nor even so sad and poor a heait 
As thou hast spurned to-day. 
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To-day ? Lo I night is here. 
The glen grows heavy with some veil 
Risen from the earth or fall'n to make earth pale ; 

And all stands hushed to eye and ear, 
Until the night-wind shake the shade like fear 
And every covert quaiL 



Ah I by a colder wave 
On deathlier airs the hour must come 
Which to thy heart, my love, shall call me home. 

Between the lips of the low cave 

Against that night the lapping waters lave. 

And the dark lips are dumb. 



But there Love's self doth stand, 
And with Life's weary wings far-flown, 
And with Death's eyes that make the water moan. 

Gathers the water in his hand : 
And they that drink know nought of sky or land 
But only love alone. 



O soul-sequestered face 
Far off, — O were that night but now ! 
So even beside that stream even I and thou 

Through thirsting lips should draw Love's grace, 
And in the zone of that supreme embrace 
Bind aching breast and brow* 

O water whispering 
Still through the dark into mine ears, — 
As with mine eyes, is it not now with hers ?-— 

Mine eyes that add to thy cold spring, 
Wan w^ater, wandering water weltering. 
This hidden tide of tears. 
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ROSE MARY. 



Ofhtr two fights with tht Betyl-stonM s 
Last tht first, but tht second won. 



PART I. 

" Mary mine that art Mary's Rose, 

Come in to me from the garden-close. 

The sun sinks fast with the rising dew, 

And we marked not how the faint moon grew; 

But the hidden stars are calling you. 

" Tall Rose Mary, come to my side. 
And read the stars if you'd be a bride. 
In hours whose need was not your own, 
While you were a young maid yet ungrown, 
You've read the stars in the Beryl-stone. 

" Daughter, once more I bid you read ; 
But now let it be for your own need : 
Because to-morrow, at break of day. 
To Holy Cross he rides on his way. 
Your knight Sir James of Heronhaye. 

** Ere he wed you, flower of mine, 
For a heavy shrift he seeks the shrine. 
Now hark to my words and do not fear ; 
111 news next I have for your ear ; 
But be you strong; and our help is here. 
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" On his road, as the rumour's rife^ 
An ambush waits to take his life. 
He needs will go, and will go alone ; 
Where the peril lurks may not be known ; 
But in thb glass all things are shown." 

Pale Rose Mary sank to the floor : — 
" The night will come if the day is o'er ! " 
" Nay, heaven takes counsel, star with star, 
And help shall reach your heart from afar : 
A bride you'll be, as a maid you are." 

The lady unbound her jewelled zone 
And drew from her robe the Beryl-stone 
Shaped it was to a shadowy sphere, — 
World of our world, the sun's compeei^ 
I'hat bears and buries the toiling year. 

With shuddering light 'twas stirred and strewn 
Like the cloud-nest of the wading moon : 
Freaked it was as the bubble's ball, 
Rainbow-hued through a misty pall 
Like the middle light of the waterfalL 

Shadows dwelt in its teeming girth 
Of the known and unknown things of earth ; 
The cloud above and the wave around, — 
The central fire at the sphere's heart bound, 
Like doomsday prisoned underground. 

A thousand years it lay in the sea 
With a treasure wrecked from Thessaly; 
Deep it lay 'mid the coiled sea- wrack. 
But the ocean-spirits found the track : 
A soul was lost to win it back. 
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The lady upheld the wondrous thing : — 
''111 fare" (she said) ''with a fiend's-fairing : 
But Moslem blood poured forth like wine 
Can hallow Hell, 'neath the Sacred Sign ; 
And my lord brought this from Palestine; 



'* Spirits who fear the Blessed Rood 
Drove forth the accursed multitude 
That heathen worship housed herein,-— 
Never again such home to win, 
Save only by a Christian's sin. 

"All last night at an altar fair 

I burnt strange fires and strove with prayer , 

Till the flame paled to the red sunrise, 

All rites I then did solemnize ; 

And the spell lacks nothing but your eyes." 

Low spake maiden Rose Mary : — 
" O mother mine, if I should not see I " 
" Nay, daughter, cover your face no more, 
But bend love's heart to the hidden lore, 
And you shall see now as heretofore." 

Paler yet were the pale cheeks grown 
As the grey eyes sought the Beryl-stone ; 
Then over her mother's lap leaned she, 
And stretched her thrilled throat passionately, 
And sighed from her soul, and said, " I see." 

Even as she spoke, they two were 'ware 
Of music-notes that fell through the air ; 
A chiming shower of strange device. 
Drop echoing drop, once twice and thrice, 
As rain may fall in Paradise. 



Ar. nxstant romg, in an "**<m"i £pan^ 
Nc> time thox ikts to think themm. 
Tiic motittT iieki the ^ifasie an ber knee 
''Leon tins iKSiy and speak low to me. 
And take no note but of iwdiat jmn 



^1 see B man witii a besom gr^ 

That sweeps the flying dust away * 

*' Ay. that conies first in Ibe mystic ^xbcre; 

But now that the wscy is sw^ and cIckt, 

Heed well what next ymi lool: cm Ibere.** 



•* Stretched aloft and adown I 
Two roads that part in waste-conntiy : 
The glen lies deep and the ridge stands tall ; 
What's greRt below is above seen smaTI^ 
And the bill-side is tis valley- walL* 

^Stream-bai^ dan^xter, °^ xnoor and mosa^ 
Both roads w31 take to Holj Cross. 
The hills are a veaiy waste to w»gt ; 
But what of Ibe vallcy-roBd's p re si ^ ? 
That waj most tend bis pilgrima^ge." 

* As 'twere the tnming leaves of a book. 
The road runs past me as I look ; 
Or it is even as though mine eye 
Should watch calm waters filled with sky 
While lights and clouds and wings went by." 

''In every covert seek a spear ; 
Tliey'll scarce lie dose till he draws near.* 
'' The stream has spread to a river now ; 
The stiff blue sedge is deep in the slough. 
But the banks are bare of shrub or bough." 
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" Is there any roof that near at hand 
Might shelter yield to a hidden band ?" 
" On the further bank I see but one, 
And a herdsman now in the sinking sun 
Unyokes his team at the threshold- stone.** 

*' Keep heedful watch by the water's edge,— 
Some boat might lurk 'neath the shadowed sedge/' 
" One slid but now 'twixt the winding shores^ 
But a peasant woman bent to the oars 
And only a young child steered its course. 

" Mother, something flashed to my sight !^ 
Nay, it is but the lapwing's flight — 
What glints there like a lance that flees ?^ 
Nay, the flags are stirred in the breeze, 
And the water's bright through the dart-rushes. 

'* Ah I vainly I search from side to side : — 
Woe's me I and where do the foemen hide ? 
Woe's me I and perchance I pass them by. 
And under the new dawn's blood-red sky 
Even where I gaze the dead shall lie." 



Said the mother : '' For dear love's sake, 
Speak more low, lest the spell should break." 
Said the daughter : " By love's control, 
My eyes, my words, are strained to the goal ; 
But oh 1 the voice that cries in my soul 1 " 

'n^ush, sweet, hush I be calm and behold." 
" I see two floodgates broken and old : 
The grasses wave o'er the ruined weir. 
But the bridge still leads to the breakwater ; 
And — ^mother, mother, O mother dear I " 
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The damsel clung to her mother's knee, 

And dared not let the shriek go free ; 

Low she crouched by the lady's chair, 

And shrank blindfold in her fallen hair, 

And whispering said, " The spears are there I " 

The lady stooped aghast from her place, 
And cleared the locks from her daughter's face. 
" More's to see, and she swoons, alas I 
Look, look again, ere the moment pass I 
One shadow comes but once to the glass. 

" See you there what you saw but now ? " 
* I see eight men 'neath the willow bough. 
All over the weir a wild growth's spread : 
Ah me I it will hide a living head 
As well as the water hides the dead. 



" They lie by the broken water-gate 

As men who have a while to wait. 

The chiefs high lance has a blazoned scroll, — 

He seems some lord of tithe and toll 

With seven squires to his bannerole. 

" The little pennon quakes in the air, 
I cannot trace the blazon there : — 
Ah I now I can see the field of blue. 
The spurs and the merlins two and two ;— 
It is the Warden of Holycleugh I " 

" God be thanked for the thing we know I 
You have named your good knight's mortal foe. 
Last Shrovetide in the tourney -game 
He sought his life by treasonous shame ; 
And this way now doth he seek the same. 
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*' So, fair lord, such a thing you are ! 
But we too watch till the morning star. 
Well, June is kind and the moon is clear : 
Saint Judas send you a merry cheer 
For the night you lie at Warisweir I 

''Now, sweet daughter, but one more sight, 
And you may lie soft and sleep to-night. 
We know in the vale what perils be : 
Now look once more in the glass, and see 
If over the hills the road lies free." 

Rose Mary pressed to her mother's cheek, 
And almost smiled but did not speak ; 
Then turned again to the saving spell. 
With eyes to search and with lips to tell 
The heart of things invisible. 

" Again the shape with the besom grey 
Comes back to sweep the clouds away. 
Again I stand where the roads divide ; 
But now all's near on the steep hillside. 
And a thread far down is the rivcrtidc." 



" Ay, child, your road is o'er moor and moss, 

Past Holycleugh to Holy Cross. 

Our hunters lurk in the valley's wake. 

As they knew which way the chase would take : 

Yet search the hills for your true love's sake." 

" Swift and swifter the waste runs by. 
And nought I see but the heath and the sky ; 
No brake is there that could hide a spear. 
And the gaps to a horseman's sight lie clear ; 
Still past it goes, and there's nought to fear." 
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" Fear no trap that you cannot see,— ^ 

They'd not lurk yet too warily. 

Below by the weir they lie in sight. 

And take no heed how they pass the night 

Till close they crouch with the morning light" 

"The road shifls ever and brings in view 
Now first the heights of Holycleugh : 
Dark they stand o'er the vale below, 
And hide that heaven which yet shail show 
The thing their master's heart doth know. 

'* Where the road looks to the castle steep, 
There are seven hill-clefts wide and deep : 
Six mine eyes can search as they list, 
But the seventh hollow is brimmed with mist 
If aught were there, it might not be wist" 

** Small hope, my girl, for a helm to hide 
In mists that cling to a wild moorside : 
Soon they melt with the wind and sun. 
And scarce would wait such deeds to be done : 
God send their snares be the worst to shun." 



*• Still the road winds ever anew 
As it hastens on towards Holycleugh ; 
And ever the gieat walls loom more near, 
Till the castle-shadow, steep and sheer, 
Drifts like a cloud, and the sky is clear." 

*' Enough, my daughter," the mother said, 
And took to her breast the bending head ; 
" Rest, poor head, with my heart below. 
While love still lulls you as long ago : 
For all is learnt that we need to know. 
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** Long the miles and many the hours 
From the castle-height to the abbey-towers ; 
But here the journey has no more dread ; 
Too thick with life is the whole road spread 
For murder's trembling foot to tread." 

She gazed on the Beryl-stone full fain 
Ere she wrapped it close in her robe again : 
The flickering shades were dusk and dun, 
And the lights throbbed faint in unison, 
Like a high heart when a race is run. 

As the globe slid to its silken gloom, 
Once more a music rained through the room ; 
Low it splashed like a sweet star-spray, 
And sobbed like tears at the heart of May* 
And died as laughter dies away. 



The lady held her breath for a space, 
And then she looked in her daughter's face : 
But wan Rose Mary had never heard ; 
Deep asleep like a sheltered bird 
She lay with the long spell minister'd. 

**Ah I and yet I must leave you, dear, 

For what you have seen your knight must hear. 

Within four days, by the help of God, 

He comes back safe to his heart's abode : 

Be sure he shall shun the valley-road." 

Rose Mary sank with a broken moan. 
And lay in the chair and slept alone, 
Weary, lifeless, heavy as lead : 
Long it was ere she raised her head 
And rose up all discomforted. 
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She searched her brain for a vanished thing. 
And clasped her brows, remembering ; 
Then knelt and lifted her eyes in awe, 
And sighed with a long sigh sweet to draw : — 
"Thank God, thank God, thank God I saw T' 

The lady had left her as she lay, 
To seek the Knight of Heronhaye. 
But first she clomb by a secret stair. 
And knelt at a carven altar fair, 
And laid the precious Beryl there. 

Its girth was graved with a mystic rune 

In a tongue long dead 'neath sun and moon ; 

A priest of the Holy Sepulchre 

Read that writing and did not err ; 

And her lord had told its sense to her. 

She breathed the words in an undertone : — 

" Notte sees here but the pure alone,** 

" And oh 1 " she said, " what rose may be 

In Mary's bower more pure to see 

Than my own sweet maiden Rose Mary ? " 
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Beryl-Song. 

W$ whose hofne is the Beryl^ 
Fire-spirits of dread desire. 
Who entered in 
By a secret sin, 
'Gainst whom ait powers that strive with ours are sterik^^ 
We cry, Woe to thee, mother! 
What hast thou taught her, the girl thy daughter, 

That she and none other 
Should this dark morrow to her deadly sorrow imperil? 

What were her eyes 
But the fiend's oivn spies, 
O mother. 
And shall We not fee her, our proper prophet and seir? 

Go to her, mother. 
Even thou, yea thou and none other, 

ITiou, from the Beryl : 
Her fee must thou take her. 
Her fee that We send, and make her. 
Even in this hour, her sin's unsheltered avoiveu 

Whose steed did neigh, 
Riderless, bridleless. 
At her gate before it was day? 
Lo ! where doth hover 
The soul of her lover? 
She sealed his doom, she, she was the sworn approver,'^ 
Whose eyes were so wondrous wise, 
Yet blind, ah / blind to his peril/ 
For stole not We in 
Through a love-linked sin, 
*Cainst whom all powers at war with ours are sterile,-^ 
Fire-spirits of dread desire. 
We whose home is the Beryl ?^ 
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PART IL 

"Pale Rose Mary, what shall be done 
With a rose that Mary weeps upon ? " 
" Mother, let it fall from the tree, 
And never walk where the strewn leaves be 
Till winds have passed and the path is free." 

" Sad Rose Mary, what shall be done 
With a cankered flower beneath the sun ? " 
*' Mother, let it wait for the night ; 
Be sure its shame shall be out of sight 
Ere the moon pale or the east grow light.** 

** Lost Rose Mary, what shall be done 
With a heart that is but a broken one ? ** 
" Mother, let it lie where it must ; 
The blood was drained with the bitter thrust. 
And dust is all that sinks in the dust" 

" Poor Rose Mary, what shall I do, — 
I, your mother, that lovM you ? '* 
" O my mother, and is love gone ? 
Then seek you another love anon : 
Who cares what shame shall lean upon ? " 

Low drooped trembling Rose Mary, 
Then up as though in a dream stood she. 
*' Come, my heart, it is time to go ; 
This is the hour that has whispered low 
When thy pulse quailed in the nights we know. 

" Yet O my heart, thy shame has a mate 
Who will not leave thee desolate. 
Shaice for shame, yea and sin for sin : 
Yet peace at length may our poor souls win 
If love for love be found therein. 
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^ O thou who seek'st our shrift to-day," 
She cried, " O James of Heronhaye — 
Thy sin and mine was for love alone ; 
And oh ! in the sight of God 'tis known 
How the heart has since made heavy moan. 

*• Three days yet I " she said to her heart ; 
" But then he comes, and we will not part. 
God, God be thanked that I still could see ! 
Oh ! he shall come back assuredly, 
But where, alas ! must he seek for me ? 

" O my heart, what road shall we roam 
Till my wedding-music fetch me home ? 
For love's shut from us and bides afar. 
And scorn leans over the bitter bar 
And knows us now for the thing we are." 

Tall she stood with a cheek flushed high 
And a gaze to bum the heart-strings by. 
Twas the lightning-flash o'er sky and plain 
Ere labouring thunders heave the chain 
From the floodgates of the drowning rain. 

The mother looked on the daughter still 

As on a hurt thing that's yet to kill. 

Then wildly at length the pent tears came ; 

The love swelled high with the swollen shame, 

And their hearts' tempest burst on them. 

Closely locked, they clung without speech, 
And the mirrored souls shook each to each. 
As the cloud-moon and the water-moon 
Shake face to face when the dim stars swoon 
In stormy bowers of the night's mid-noon. 
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They swayed together, shuddering sore, 
Till the mother's heart could bear no more. 
HTwas death to feel her own breast shake 
Even to the very throb and ache 
Of the burdened heart she still must break. 

All her sobs ceased suddenly. 

And she sat straight up but scarce could see. 

" O daughter, where should my speech begin ? 

Your heart held fast its secret sin : 

How think you, child, that I read therein ? " 

" Ah me I but I thought not how it came 

When your words showed that you knew my shame: 

And now that you call me still your own, 

I half forget you have ever known. 

Did you read my heart in the Beryl-stone ? " 

The lady answered her mournfully : — 
" The Beryl-stone has no voice for me : 
But when you charged its power to show 
The truth which none but the pure may know, 
Did naught speak once of a coming woe ? " 

Her hand was close to her daughter's heart, 
And it felt the life-blood's sudden start : 
A quick deep breath did the damsel draw. 
Like the struck fawn in the oakenshaw : 
** O mother," she cried, " but still I saw I " 

" O child, my child, why held you apart 
From my great love your hidden heart ? 
Said I not that all sin must chase 
From the spell's sphere the spirits of grac^ 
And yield their rule to the evil race ? 
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*' Ah I would to God I had clearly told 
How strong those powers, accurst of old : 
Their heart is the ruined house of lies ; 
O girl, they can seal the sinful eyes, 
Or show the truth by contraries I " 

The daughter sat as cold as a stone, 

And spoke no word but gazed alone. 

Nor moved, though her mother strove a space 

To clasp her round in a close embrace, 

Because she dared not see her face. 



" Oh I " at last did the mother cry, 
"Be sure, as he loved you, so will 1 1 
Ah ! still and dumb is the bride, I trow ; 
But cold and stark as the winter snow 
Is the bridegroom's heart, laid dead below I 

" Daughter, daughter, remember you 
That cloud in the hills by Holycleugh ? 
Twas a Hell-screen hiding truth away : 
There, not i' the vale, the ambush lay. 
And thence was the dead borne home to-day." 

Deep the flood and heavy the shock 
When sea meets sea in the riven rock : 
But calm is the pulse that shakes the sea 
To the prisoned tide of doom set free 
In the breaking heart of Rose Mary. 

Once she sprang as the heifer springs 

With the wolfs teeth at its red heart-strings: 

First 'twas fire in her breast and brain. 

And then scarce hers but the whole world's pain, 

As she gave one shriek and sank again. 
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In the hair dark- waved the face lay white 

As the moon lies in the lap of night ; 

And as night through which no moon may dart 

Lies on a pool in the woods apart, 

So lay the swoon on the weary heart 

The lady felt for the bosom's stir, 
And wildly kissed and called on her ; 
Then turned away with a quick footfall. 
And slid the secret door in the wall, 
And clomb the strait stair's interval. 



There above in the altar-cell 
A little fountain rose and fell : 
She set a flask to the water's flow, 
And, backward hurrying, sprinkled now 
The still cold breast and the pallid brow. 

Scarce cheek that warmed or breath on the air. 
Yet something told that life was there. 
" Ah I not with the heart the body dies I " 
The lady moaned in a bitter wise ; 
Then wrung her hands and hid her eyes. 

" Alas I and how may I meet again 

In the same poor eyes the selfsame pain? 

What help can I seek, such grief to guide ? 

Ah I one alone might avail," she cried, — 

" The priest who prays at the dead man's side," 

The lady arose, and sped down all 
The winding stairs to the castle-halL 
Long-known valley and wood and stream, 
As the loopholes passed, naught else did seem 
Than the torn threads of a broken dream. 
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The hall was full of the castle-folk ; 
The women wept^ but the men scarce spoke. 
As the lady crossed the rush-strewn floor. 
The throng fell backward, murmuring sore, 
And pressed outside round the open door. 

A stranger shadow hung on the hall 
Than the dark pomp of a funeral. 
'Mid common sights that were there alway, 
As 'twere a chance of the passing day, 
On the ingle-bench the dead man lay. 

A priest who passed by Holycleugh 

The tidings brought when the day was new. 

He guided them who had fetched the dead ; 

And since that hour, unwearied, 

He knelt in prayer at the low bier's head. 

Word had gone to his own domain 

That in evil wise the knight was slain : 

Soon the spears must gather apace 

And the hunt be hard on the hunters' trace; 

But all things yet lay still for a space. 

As the lady's hurried step drew near. 
The kneeling priest looked up to her. 
'' Father, death is a grievous thing ; 
But oh ! the woe has a sharper sting 
That craves by me your ministering. 

^ Alas for the child that should have wed 
This noble knight here lying dead 1 
Dead in hope, with all blessed boon 
Of love thus rent from her heart ere noon, 
I Icll her laid in a heavy swoon. 
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** O haste to the open bower-chamber 
That's topmost as you mount the stair : 
Seek her, father, ere yet she wake ; 
Your words, not mine, be the first to slake 
This poor heart's fire^ for Christ's sweet sake I 

** God speed ! " she said as the priest passed through, 
** And I ere long will be with you." 
Then low on the hearth her knees sank prone'; 
She signed all folk from the threshold-ston^ 
And gazed in the dead man's face alone. 

The fight for life found record yet 
In the clenched lips and the teeth hard-set • 
The wrath from the bent brow was not gone. 
And stark in the eyes the hate still shone 
Of that they last had looked upon. 

The blazoned coat was rent on his breast 
Where the golden field was goodliest ; 
But the shivered sword, close-gripped, could tell 
That the blood shed round him where he fell 
Was not all his in the distant delL 

The lady recked of the corpse no whit, 
But saw the soul and spoke to it : 
A light there was in her steadfast eyes, — 
The fire of mortal tears and sighs 
That pity and love immortalize. 

** By thy death have I learnt to-day 

Thy deed, O James of Heronhaye ' 

Great wrong thou hast done to me and mine ; 

And haply God hath wrought for a sign 

By our blind deed this doom of thine. 
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'* TTiy shrift, alas I thou wast not to win ; 
But may death shrive thy soul herein I 
Full well do I know thy love should be 
Even yet — had life but stayed with thee— 
Our honour's strong security." 

She stooped, and said with a sob's low stir, — 
** Peace be thine, — but what peace for her ? " 
But ere to the brow her lips were press'd, 
She marked, half-hid in the riven vest, 
A packet close to the dead man's breast 

'Neath surcoat pierced and broken mail 
It lay on the blood-stained bosom pale. 
The clot clung round it, dull and dense, 
And a faintness seized her mortal sense 
As she reached her hand and drew it thence. 



Twas steeped in the heart's flood welling high 
From the heart it there had rested by : 
Twas glued to a broidered fragment gay,— 
A shred by spear-thrust rent away 
From the heron-wings of Heronhaye. 

She gazed on the thing with piteous eyne :— 
" Alas, poor child, some pledge of thine I 
Ah me I in this troth the hearts were twain, 
And one hath ebbed to this crimson stain, 
And when shall the other throb again ? " 

She opened the packet heedf ully ; 
The blood was stiff, and it scarce might be. 
She found but a folded paper there, 
And round it, twined with tenderest care, 
A long bright tress of golden hair. 
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Even as she looked, she saw again 
That dark-haired fierce in its swoon of pain : 
It seemed a snake with a golden sheath 
Crept near, as a slow flame flickereth. 
And stung her daughter's heart to death. 

She loosed the tress, hut her hand did shake 

As though indeed she had touched a snake ; 

And next she undid the paper's fold, 

But that too trembled in her hold. 

And the sense scarce grasped the tale it told. 

" My heart's sweet lord," ('twas thus she read,; 
'' At length our love is garlanded. 
At Holy Cross, within eight days' space, 
I seek my shrift ; and the time and place 
Shall fit thee too for thy soul's good grace. 

*' From Holycleugh on the seventh day 
My brother rides, and bides away : 
And long or e'er he is back, mine own, 
Afar where the face of fear's unknown 
We shall be safe with our love alone. 



" Ere yet at the shrine my knees I bow, 

I shear one tress for our holy vow. 

As round these words these threads I wind. 

So, eight days hence, shall our loves be twined. 

Says my lord's poor lady, Joceund." 

She read it twice, with a brain in thrall^ 
And then its echo told her all. 
O'er brows low-fall'n her hands she drew : — 
" O God I " she said, as her hands fell too,— 
** The Warden's sister of Holycleugh I " 
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She rose upright with a long low moan, 
And stared in the dead man's face new-known. 
Had it lived indeed ? She scarce could tell : 
Twas a cloud where fiends had come to dwell, — 
A mask that hung on the gate of HelL 

She lifted the lock of gleaming hair 

And smote the lips and lefl it there. 

" Here's gold that Hell shall take for thy toll ! 

Full well hath thy treason found its goal, 

O thou dead body and damned soul ! " 

She turned, sore dazed, for a voice was near. 
And she knew that some one called to her. 
On many a column fair and tall 
A high court ran round the castle-hall ; 
And thence it was that the priest did call. 

** I sought your child where you bade me go. 
And in rooms around and rooms below; 
But where, alas I may the maiden be ? 
Fear nought, — we shall find her speedily, — 
But come, come hither, and seek with me." 

She reached the stair like a lifelom thing. 
But hastened upward murmuring : — 
" Yea, Death's is a face that's fell to see ; 
But bitterer pang Life hoards for thee, 
Thou broken heart of Rose Mary I " 



We wham ihrmm -s -BmBer^ 

Whojora twin 
Ijeask Sorrow to Sm, 
Who tm nojlowtr ttfrum io limr wi& paH, — 

We cry^ — O desnlale daugkkr 1 
Thou and ihv ntother share newer J^nmn mfii each a&er 
Than Jest mghts skemghter. 
Awabe and trembk^for tmr atrses e rsvmfJe I 
What ntore^ that thorn inow'st medyei^ — 
That Ufe nor iudk skaaprgdf 
No hdpfrom Heeeuen^ — 4ky woes beeai-rivem art sterile i 

O once a maidai. 
With yet ivorse sorrow can any mm9 X> m he laden t 
It weats for thee, 
Itlocnes^ it mast be, 
O lost among wunnem, — 
it comes and thou canst not flee. 
Amen to the omen^ 
Sq)*5 the voice of the BefyL 
Thou steepest ? Awake^ — 
What daf^st thou yet for his sake. 
Who each for other did Gods own Future imperil? 
Dost dare to live 
*Mid the pangs each hour must give ? 
Nay, rather die^ — 
Wtfn htm thy lover *neath HelTs cloud-cover to fly ^^^^ 
Hopeless f yet not apart. 
Cling heart to heart, 
And beat through the nether storm-eddying winds together? 

Shall this be so ? 
Then thou shall meet him, but mayst thou greet him ? 
ah not 
11$ loveSf but thee he hoped nevetmore to see, — 
lie sighed as he died, 
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But with never a thought far thee. 
Alone! 

Alone, for ever alone, — 
Whose eyes were such wondrous spies for the fate foreshown I 

Lo I have not We leashed the twin 

Of endless Sorrow to Sin, — 
Who on no flower refrain to lour with peril, — 

Dire-gifted spirits of fire. 

We whose throne is the Beryl f 
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PART III. 

A SWOON that breaks is the whelming wave 
When help comes late but still can save. 
With ail blind throes is the instant rife, — 
Hurtling clangour and clouds at strife,— 
The breath of death, but the kiss of life. 

The night lay deep on Rose Mary's heart. 
For her swoon was death's kind counterpart : 
The dawn broke dim on Rose Mary's soul, — 
No hill-crown's heavenly aureole, 
But a wild gleam on a shaken shoaL 



Her senses gasped in the sudden air, 

And she looked around, but none was there. 

She felt the slackening frost distil 

Through her blood the last ooze dull and chill ! 

Her lids were dry and her lips were still. 



Her tears had flooded her heart again ; 
As after a long day's bitter rain. 
At dusk when the wet flower-cups shrink, 
The drops run in from the beaded brink, 
And all the close-shut petals drink. 



Again her sighs on her heart were rolled ; 
As the wind that long has swept the wold, — 
Whose moan was made with the moaning sea,- 
Beats out its breath in the last torn tree, 
And sinks at length in lethargy. 
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She knew she had waded bosom-deep 
Along death's bank in the sedge of sleep : 
All else was lost to her clouded mind ; 
Nor, looking back, could she see defin'd 
O'er the dim dumb waste what lay behind. 



Slowly fades the sun from the wall 
Till day lies dead on the sun-dial : 
And now in Rose Mary's lifted eye 
'Twas shadow alone that made reply 
To the set face of the soul's dark sky. 

Yet still through her soul there wandered past 
Dread phantoms borne on a wailing blast, — 
Death and sorrow and sin and shame ; 
And, murmured still, to her lips there came 
Her mother's and her lover's name. 

How to ask, and what thing to know ? 
She might not stay and she dared not go. 
From fires unseen these smoke-clouds curled ; 
But where did the hidden curse lie furled ? 
And how to seek through the weary world 7 

With toiling breath she rose from the floor 
And dragged her steps to an open door : 
'Twas the secret panel standing wide, 
As the lady's hand had let it bide 
In hastening back to her daughter's side. 

She passed, but reeled with a dizzy brain 
And smote the door which closed again. 
She stood within by the darkling stair, 
But her feet might mount more freely there,— 
Twas the open light most blinded her. 



Within bsr mind hd 'wonder grem 

At tiie secret pa^ she never knew: 

Al] ways alike were strange to iier now, — 

One &ld iaare-ridg?ed from ihc sforifs ploi^. 

One thicket black with the crj^piess-bongh. 



Once she thought that she heard her name ; 
And she paused, but knew not "w^ience it came 
Down the shadowed stair a &int ray fell 
That guided the weary footstfps well 
Till it led her up to Ibe altar-celL 

No change theie was on Ro^e Mary's face 
As she leaned in the portal's narrow space : 
Still she stood by Idie pillar's stem, 
Hand and bosom and garment's hem. 
As the soul stands by at the requiem. 

The altar-cell was a dame low-lit. 

And a veil hung in the midst of it : 

At the pole-points of its circling girfli 

Four sjrmbols stood of the world's £rst birth, — 

Air and water and fire and earth. 



To the norA, a fountain glittered free ; 
To the south, there glowed a red fruit-tree ; 
To the east, a lamp ilamed high and Deut ; 
To the west, a crystal casket rare 
Held fast a cloud of the fields of air. 

The painted walls were a mystic show 
Of time's ebb-tide and overflow ; 
His hoards long-locked and conquering key. 
His service-fires that in heaven be, 
And earth -wheels whirled perpetually* 
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Rose Mary gazed from the open door 
As on idle things she cared not for,— 
The fleeting shapes of an empty tale ; 
Then stepped with a heedless visage pale^ 
And lifted aside the altar-veiL 



The altar stood from its curved recess 
In a coiling serpent's life-likeness : 
Even such a serpent evermore 
Lies deep asleep at the world's daiic core 
Till the last Voice shake the sea and shore. 



From the altar-cloth a book rose spread 
And tapers burned at the altar-head ; 
And there in the altar-midst alone, 
Twixt wings of a sculptured beast unknown, 
Rose Mary saw the B6ryl-stone. 

Firm it sat 'twixt the hollowed wings, 
As an orb sits in the hand of kings : 
And lo I for that Foe whose curse far-flown 
Had bound her life with a burning zone, 
Rose Mary knew the Beryl-stone. 

Dread is the meteor's blazing sphere 
When the poles throb to its blind career ; 
But not with a light more grim and ghast 
Thereby is the future doom forecast. 
Than now this sight brought back the past 

The hours and minutes seemed to whirr 
In a clanging swarm that deafened her ; 
They stung her heart to a writhing flame, 
And marshalled past in its glare they came,— 
Death and sorrow and sin and shame. 
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Round the Beryl's sphere she saw them pass 
And mock her eyes from the fated glass : 
One by one in a fiery train 
The dead hours seemed to wax and wane^ 
And burned till all was known again. 

From the drained heart's fount there rose no cry. 
There sprang no tears, for the source was dry. 
Held in the hand of some heavy law, 
Her eyes she might not once withdraw, 
Nor shrink away from the thing she saw. 



Even as she gazed, through all her blood 
The flame was quenched in a coming flood : 
Out of the depth of the hollow gloom 
On her soul's bare sands she felt it boom,— - 
The measured tide of a sea of doom. 



Three steps she took through the altar-gate, 
And her neck reared and her arms grew straight 
The sinews clenched like a serpent's throe, 
And the face was white in the dark hair's flow^ 
As her hate beheld what lay below. 

Dumb she stood in her malisons, — 
A silver statue tressed with bronze : 
As the fabled head by Perseus mown, 
It seemed in sooth that her gaze alone 
Had turned the carven shapes to stone. 

O'er the altar-sides on either hand 
There hung a dinted helm and brand : 
By strength thereof, 'neath the Sacred Sign, 
That bitter gxh o'er the salt sea-brine 
Her father brought from Palestine. 
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Rose Mary moved with a stem accord 

And reached her hand to her father's sword ; 

Nor did she stir her gaze one whit 

From the thing whereon her brows were knit ; 

But gazing still, she spoke to it. 

" O ye, three times accurst,* she said, 
** By whom this stone is tenanted I 
Lo ! here ye came by a strong sin's might; 
Yet a sinner's hand that's weak to smite 
Shall send you hence ere the day be night 



** This hour a clear voice bade me know 
My hand shall work your overthrow : 
Another thing in mine ear it spake, — 
With the broken spell my life shall break. 
I thank Thee, God, for the dear death's sake I 

** And he Thy heavenly minister 

Who swayed erewhile this spell-bound spher^ — 

My parting soul let him haste to greet. 

And none but he be guide for my feet 

To where Thy rest is made complete.** 

Then deep she breathed, with a tender moan : — 

" My love, my lord, my only one ! 

Even as I held the cursed clue. 

When thee, through me, these foul ones slew, — 

By mine own deed shall they slay me too I 

* Even while they speed to Hell, my love, 

Two hearts shall meet in Heaven above. 

Our shrift thou sought'st, but might'st not bring : 

And oh I for me 'tis a blessed thing 

To work hereby our ransoming. 
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''One were our hearts in joy and pain. 
And our souls e'en now grow one again. 
And O my love, if our souls are three, 
O thine and mine shall the third soul be,— 
One threefold love eternally." 

Her eyes were soil as she spoke apart, 

And the lips smiled to the broken heart : 

But the glance was dark and the forehead scored 

With the bitter frown of hate restored, 

As her two hands swung the heavy sword. 

Three steps back from her Foe she trod : — 
*' Love, for thy sake I In Thy Name, O God t " 
In the fair white hands small strength was shown ; 
Yet the blade flashed high and the edge fell prone. 
And she cleft the heart of the Beryl-stone. 

What living flesh in the thunder-cloud 

Hath sat and felt heaven cry aloud ? 

Or known how the levin's pulse may beat ? 

Or wrapped the hour when the whirlwinds meet 

About its breast for a winding-sheet ? 

Who hath crouched at the world's deep heart 
While the earthquake rends its loins apart ? 
Or walked far under the seething main 
While overhead the heavens ordain 
The tempest-towers of the hurricane ? 

Who hath seen or what ear hath heard 
The secret things unregister'd 
Of the place where all is past and done^ 
And tears and laughter sound as one 
In Hell's unhallowed unison ? 
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Nay, is it writ how the fiends despair 
In earth and water and fire and air ? 
Even so no mortal tongue may tell 
How to the clang of the sword that fell 
The echoes shook the altar-cell. 



When all was still on the air again 
The Beryl-stone lay cleft in twain ; 
The veil was rent from the riven dome ; 
And every wind that's winged to roam 
Might have the ruined place for home. 

The fountain no more glittered free ; 
The fruit hung dead on the leafless tree ; 
The flame of the lamp had ceased to flare ; 
And the crystal casket shattered there 
Was emptied now of its cloud of air. 

And lo I on the ground Rose Mary lay, 
With a cold brow like the snows ere May, 
With a cold breast like the earth till Spring, 
With such a smile as the June days bring 
When the year grows warm for harvesting. 

The death she had won might leave no trace 
On the soft sweet form and gentle face : 
In a gracious sleep she seemed to lie ; 
And over her head her hand on high 
Held fast the sword she triumphed by. 

Twas then a clear voice said in the room : — 
** Behold the end of the heavy doom. 
O come, — for thy bitter love's sake blest; 
By a sweet path now thou joumeyest, 
And I will lead thee to thy rest 
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" Me thy sin by Heaven's sore ban ^ 

Did chase erewhile from the talisman : ^ 

But to my heart, as a conquered home. 
In glory of strength thy footsteps come 
Who hast thus cast forth my foes therefrom 

** Already thy heart remembereth ^ 

No more his name thou soughfst in death ; 
For under all deeps, all heights above, — 
So wide the gulf in the midst thereof, — 
Are Hell of Treason and Heaven of Love* 



" Thee, true soul, shall thy truth prefer 
To blessed Mary's rose-bower : 
Warmed and lit is thy place afar 
With guerdon-fires of the sweet Love-star 
Where hearts of steadfast lovers are >— 



** Though naught for the poor corpse lying here 
Remain to-day but the cold white bier, 
But burial-chaunt and bended knee. 
But sighs and tears that heaviest be, 
But rent rose-flower and rosemary." 



r 
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We^ casi forth Jrom the Betyl, 
Gyre-circlmg spirits offirt^ 
Whose pangs begin 
With GocTs grace to sin, 
For whose spent powers the immortal hours are sterile, — 

Woe ! must We behold this mother 
Find grace in her dead child's face, and doubt of nmie other 
But that perfect pardon, alas / hath assured her guerdon ? 

Woe ! must We behold this daughter. 
Made clean from the soil of sin wherewith We had fraught 
her. 

Shake off a man's blood like water? 

Write up her story 
On the Gate of Heaven's glory. 
Whom there We behold so fair in shining apparel y 

And beneath her the ruin 
Of our own undoing! 
Alas, the Beryl I 
We had for afoeman 
But one weak woman; 
In one da^s strife. 
Her hope fell dead from her life; 
And yet no iron. 
Her soul to environ. 
Could this manslayer, this false soothsayer imperil! 

Lo, where she bows 
In the Holy House ! 
Who now shall dissever her soul from its joy for ever, 

While every ditty 
Of love and plentiful pify 
Fills the White City, 
And the floor of Heaven to her feet for ever is given ? 

Hark, a voice cries " Flee ! " 
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fVoe I wot I what shelter have We, 

Whose pangs begin 

With Go<ts grace to sin, 
For whose spent powers the immortal hours are sterile, 
C^e-^irding spirits of fire, 
We, cast forth from the Beryl? 
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THE WHITE SHIP. 

Henry I. of England. — 25TH November 1 12a 

By none but me can the tale be told. 
The butcher of Rouen, poor Berold. 

{Lands are swayed by a King on a throne,) 
Twas a royal train put forth to sea. 
Yet the tale can be told by none but me. 

(TTte sea hath no King but God alone,) 

King Henry held it as life's whole gain 
That after his death his son should reign. 

Twas so in my youth I heard men say. 
And my old age calls it back to-day. 

King Henry of England's realm was he^ 
And Henry Duke of Normandy. 

The times had changed when on either coast 
'' Clerkly Harry " was all his boast 

Of ruthless strokes full many an one 

He had struck to crown himself and his son ; 

And his elder brother's eyes were gone. 

And when to the chase his court would trowd, 

The poor flung ploughshares on his road, 

And shrieked : ** Our cry is from King to God I " 
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But all the chiefs of die English land 
Had knelt and kissed the Ptince's hand. 

And next with his son he sailed to France 
To claim the Norman allegiance : 

And every baron in Normandy 
Had taken the oath of fealty. 

Twas sworn and sealed, and the day had come 
When the King and the Prince might journey home : 

For Christmas cheer is to home hearts dear. 
And Christmas now was drawing near. 

Stout Fitz-Stephen came to the King, — 
A pilot famous in seafaring ; 

And he held to the King, in all men's sight^ 
A mark of gold for his tribute's right 

" Liege Lord I my father guided the ship 
From whose boat your father's foot did slip 
When he caught the English soil in his grip, 

'' And cried : ' By this clasp I claim command 
O'er every rood of English land I ' 

*' He was borne to the realm you rule o'er now 
In that ship with the archer carved at her prow : 

'^ And thither I'll bear, an it be my due^ 
Your father's son and his grandson too. 

" The famed White Ship is mine in the bay, 
From Harfleur's harbour she sails to-day, 
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" With masts fair-pennoned as Norman spears 
And with fifty well-tried mariners." 

Quoth the King : '' My ships are chosen each one. 
But I'll not say nay to Stephen's son. 

" My son and daughter and fellowship 
Shall cross the water in the White Ship." 

The King set sail with the eve's south wind, 
And soon he left that coast behind. 

The Prince and all his, a princely show, 
Remained in the good White Ship to go. 

With noble knights and with ladies fair, 
With courtiers and sailors gathered there. 
Three hundred living souls we were : 

And I Berold was the meanest hind 
In all that train to the Prince assign'd. 

The Prince was a lawless shameless youth ; 
From his father's loins he sprang without ruth : 

Eighteen years till then he had seen, 
And the devil's dues in him were eighteen. 

And now he cried : '' Bring wine from below ; 
Let the sailors revel ere yet they row : 

" Our speed shall o'ertake my father's flight 
Though we sail from the harbour at midnight," 

The rowers made good cheer without check ; 

The lords and ladies obeyed his beck ; 

The night was light, and they danced on the deck. 
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But at mki night's stralce tfaey clmigil the faBjy 
And tbe White Ship fimowed the mter-waj. 



The auk weveaet, and the oars kept tone 
To the donUe fi^ht of the shq> and the moon : 

Swifter and swifter the White Ship ^led 
Till she flew as die ^iiit flies finom the dead : 

As white as a lily glininwii wl abe 
Like a shq>'s £ur ghost iqMKi the sea. 

And the Prince cried, ''Friends^ *tis the hour to 

sing I 
Is a songbird's course so swift on the wing ? * 

And under the winter stars' stiU dunng, 

From brown throats, ^idiite thniatSy merry and 

strong. 
The kni^its and the ladies raised a song. 

A song, — ^nay, a shii^ that rent the sky. 
That leaped o'er die deep ! — ^die grievous cry 
Of three hundred living diat now must die. 

An instant shriek diat sprang to the shock 
As the ship's keel fi^ die sunken rock. 

Tb said that a&r — a shrill strange sigh — 
The King's ships heard it and knew not why. 

Pale Fitz-Stephen stood by the helm 

'Mid all those folk that the waves must whelm. 

A great King's heir for die waves to whelm, 
And the helpless pilot pale at the helm I 
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The ship was eager and sucked athirst^ 

By the stealthy stab of the sharp reef pierc'd : 

And like the moil round a sinking cup, 
The waters against her crowded up. 

A moment the pilot's senses spin, — 

The next he snatched the Prince 'mid the din, 

Cut the boat loose, and the youth leaped in. 

A few friends leaped with him, standing near. 
'' Row 1 the sea's smooth and the night is clear 1 " 

" What I none to be saved but these and I ? " 
" Row, row as you'd live I All here must die I " 

Out of the chum of the choking ship. 
Which the gulf grapples and the waves strip. 
They struck with the strained oars' flash and dip. 

'Twas then o'er the splitting bulwarks' brim 
The Prince's sister screamed to him. 

He gazed alofl, still rowing apace, 

And through the whirled surf he knew her face. 

To the toppling decks clave one and alJ 
As a fly cleaves to a chamber-wall. 

I Berold was dinging anear ; 

I prayed for myself and quaked with fear, 

But I saw his eyes as he looked at her. 

He knew her face and he heard her cry. 
And he said, '' Put back 1 she must not die t " 

And back with the current's force they reel 
Like a leaf that's drawn to a water-wheel. 
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^Nsatr. tic ship^ toarzBil liie^ scbtoc m^lit &al^ 
Bat iie tiok: moL stnoc in ihe mcking iHSt 

Xjoiw the poor stii|:- iemiri] an :tis liiie : 
Oct th£- Tinkrr iocs! ^e sic best m^giit alifle^ 
Ttte sscer toiicL tr the biulkc 'i) Birig. 

Tjy Tnartirr ar oar tr hsr &11111 islDw, 
.AnL stifiensc his ams id chttofa bsr sn. 

But now croir the- ship sons ^isd ^c bcott, 
.Am: '' Bavcc V i^nK the 133* fmm jiumj b l^rooft. 

Anc dowr tc the boat they ieaped ami &n : 

It tumsc OF L buckst tuns in a weH, 

Am: nothing i^ns tttsre but tic sur^ and svdL 

The Prims tixat ^wbib and lie Urng to amie^ 
Xbcue in an mHlHiU giiic tn biF doon^ 

X>c^iite of aL Ungiand's bended knee 
And maiigre -^c I^nrman fealty!! 

He "was a Prince of Insst and piide ; 

He siioiwed no grace tiH tbe bonr be died. 

Wiicn be ^ould be King, be aft "WDnld TOfW, 
He'd jok:e ibe peBsant to bis own pk>i2g^ 
O'er bim Ibe sbips scare tbeir funou-s ncfw, 

God onlj kno'vs vicre his soul did wake^ 
But I sav bim die far bis sister's 



By Done but me can the tale be told. 
The butcher of Rouen, poor Beix>kL 

(Lands art sttfoyed by « Kmg am « tkwomej^ 
Twas a royal train put forth to sea. 
Yet the tale can be told by notie but me. 

(The ua hath no King but God mkmCj 
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And now the end came o'er the waters' womb 
like the last great Day that's yet to come. 

With prayers in vain and curses m vain, 
The White Ship sundered on the mid-main : 

And what were men and what was a ship 
Were toys and splinters in the sea's grip. 

I Berold was down in the sea ; 

And passing strange though the thing may be. 

Of dreams then known I remember me. 

Blithe is the shout on Harfleur's strand 
When morning lights the sails to land : 

And blithe is Honfleur's echoing gloam 
When mothers call the children home : 

And high do the bells of Rouen beat 

When the Body of Christ goes down the street 

These things and the like were heard and shown 
In a moment's trance 'neath the sea alone ; 

And when I rose, 'twas the sea did seem, 
And not these things, to be all a dream. 

The ship was gone and the crowd was gone. 
And the deep shuddered and the moon shone, 

And in a strait grasp my arms did span 

The mainyard rent from the mast where it ran ; 

A.nd on it with me was another man. 

Where lands were none 'neath the dim sea-sky, 
We told our names, that man and J 
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Afi/1 f /lr»f>#'/1 tiyi'T the jiea alone. 
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At last the morning rose on die 

Like an angel's wing that beat tow'rds me. 

Sore numbed I was in my sheepskin coat; 
Half dead I hung, and might nothing note^ 
Till I woke sun-warmed in a fisher-boat 

The sun was high o'er the eastern brim 
As I praised God and gave thanks to Him. 

That day I told my tale to a priest, 

Who chained me, till the shrift were released, 

That I should keep it in mine own breast. 

And with the priest I thence did fare 
To King Henry's court at Winchester. 

We spoke with the King's high chamberlain, 
And he wept and mourned again and again. 
As if his own son had been slain : 

And round us ever there crowded fast 
Great men with faces all aghast : 

And who so bold that might tell the thing 
Which now they knew to their lord the King ? 
Much woe I learnt in their communing. 

The King had watched with a heart sore stirred 
For two whole days, and this was the third : 

And still to all his court would he say, 
" What keeps my son so long away ? • 

And they said : ** The ports lie far and wide 
That skirt the swell of the English tide; 

10 



** And England's clifiEs are not more white 
Than her women are, and scarce so light 
Her skies as their eyes are hlue and bright ; 

^ And in some port that he reached from FiBnoe 
The Piince has lingered for his pleasaimoe." 

But once the King asked : " What distant cry 
Was that we heard 'twixt the sea and sky ? " 

And one said : " Widi suchlike shouts, pardie ! 
Do the fishers fling their nets at sea." 

And one : " Who knows not the shrieking quest 
When the sea-mew misses its young from the nest ?' 

Twas thus till now they had soothed his dread. 
Albeit they knew not what they said : 

But who should speak to-day of the &ing 
That all knew there except the King ? 

Then pondering much they found a way, 
And met round the King's high seat that day : 

And the King sat with a heart sore stirred, 
And seldom he spoke and seldom heard. 

Twas then through the hall the King was 'wane 
Of a little boy with golden hair, 

As bright as the golden poppy is 

That the beach breeds for the surf to kiss : 

Yet pale his cheek as the thorn in Spring, 
And his garb black like the raven's wing. 
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Nothing heard but his foot through the hall, 
For now the lords were silent all. 

And the King wondered, and said, ** Alack t 
Who sends me a fair boy dressed in black ? 

** Why, sweet heart, do you pace through the hall 
As though my court were a funeral ? '' 

Then lowly knelt the child at the dais, 
And looked up weeping in the King's face. 

** O wherefore black, O King, ye may say, 
For white is the hue of death to-day. 

** Your son and all his fellowship 

Lie low in the sea with the White Ship." 

King Henry fell as a man struck dead ; 
And speechless still he stared from his bed 
When to him next day my rede I read. 

There's many an hour must needs beguile 
A King's high heart that he should smile, — 

Full many a lordly hour, full fain 

Of his realm's rule and pride of his reign >— 

But this King never smiled again. 

By none but me can the tale be told, 
The butcher of Rouen, poor Berold. 

(Lands are swayed by a King on a throne,) 
Twas a royal train put forth to sea. 
Yet the tale can be told by none but me. 

{The sea hath no King but God alone,) 
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THE KINGS TRAGEDY. 

Jakes L or Scots. — 2oth Febrcast 1437. 

KOTE. 

Traditioa sste thai Cstherme I>ong:laS| in b ono ai of her bcitric 
act lAiieo she barred the dcx^r with bcr arm agBJTist tbc mnrderers 
of James tbfe First of Scxjits, l e cci ve d popolaiiy the name of ** Bar- 
lass." This name remains to her descendants^ the Barias funfly, 
in Scotland, who bear for their crest a bn^en am. She manied 
Alexander Lovell of Bolminie. 

A few stanzas from King James*s lovely poem, kiiow r n as Thg 
King's QuatTf are qnoted in the comse of tins baDad. The ^mter 
must express regret for the nece^ty which has compelled him to 
shorten the ten-syllabled lines to eig^ Sj^Ilablea^ in order that 
they might harmonize with the ballad metre. 

I Catherine am a Douglas bom, 

A name to all Scots dear ; 
And Kate Barlass they've called me now 

Through many a waning year. 

This old arm's withered now. Twas onoe 

Most deft 'mong maidens all 
To rein the steed, to wing the shaft. 

To smite the palm-play balL 

In hall adown the close-linked dance 

it has shone most white and fair , 
it has been the rest for a true lord's head. 
And many a sweet babe's nursing-bed, 

And the bar to a King's chamb^re. 
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Aye, lasses, draw round Kate Barlass, 

And hark with bated breath 
How good King James, King Robert's son, 

Was foully done to death. 

Through all the days of his gallant youth 

The princely James was pent. 
By his friends at first and then by his foe% 

In long imprisonment 

For the elder Prince, the kingdom's heir. 

By treason's murderous brood 
Was slain ; and the father quaked for the child 

With the royal mortal blood. 

r the Bass Rock fort, by his father's car^ 

Was his childhood's life assured ; 
And Henry the subtle Bolingbroke, 
Proud England's King, 'neath the southron yoke 

His youth for long years immured. 

Yet in all things meet for a kingly man 

Himself did he approve ; 
And the nightingale through his prison-wall 

Taught him both lore and love. 

For once, when the bird's song drew him close 

To the opened window-pane. 
In her bower beneath a lady stood, 
A light of life to his sorrowful mood^ 

Like a lily amid the rain. 

And for her sake, to the sweet bird's note, 

He framed a sweeter Song, 
More sweet than ever a poet's heart 

Gave yet to the English tongue. 
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She was a lady of royal blood ; 

And when, past sorrow and teen, 
He stood where still through his crownless years 

His Scotish realm had been, 
At Scone were the happy lovers crowned, 

A heart-wed King and Queen. 

But the bird may fall from the bough of youth. 

And song be turned to moan, 
And Love's storm-cloud be the shadow of Hate, 
When the tempest-waves of a troubled State 

Are beating against a throne. 

Yet well they loved ; and the god of Lov^ 

Whom well the King had sung, 
Might find on the earth no truer hearts 

His lowliest swains among. 

From the days when first she rode abroad 

With Scotish maids in her train, 
I Catherine Douglas won the trust 

Of my mistress sweet Queen Jane. 

And ofl she sighed, " To be bom a King I " 

And of^ along the way 
When she saw the homely lovers pass 

She has said, "Alack the day I " 

Years waned, — the loving and toiling years : 

Till England's wrong renewed 
Drove James, by outrage cast on his crown^ 

To the open field pf feud. 

Twas when the King and his host were met 

At the leaguer of Roxbro' hold. 
The Queen o' the sudden sought his camp 

With a tale of dread to be told. 
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And she showed him a secret letter writ 

That spoke of treasonous strife, 
And how a band of his noblest lords 

Were sworn to take his life. 

** And it may be here or it may be there. 
In the camp or the court/' she said : 

^' But for my sake come to your people's arms 
And guard your royal head." 

Quoth he, " Tis the fifleenth day of the siege, 

And the castle's nigh to yield." 
'* O face your foes on your throne," she cried, 

" And show the power you wield ; 
And under your Scotish people's love 

You shall sit as under your shield.* 

At the fair Queen's side I stood that day 
When he bade them raise the siege, 

And back to his Court he sped to know 
How the lords would meet their Liege. 

But when he summoned his Parliament, 

The louring brows hung round. 
Like clouds that circle the mountain-head 

Ere the first low thunders sound. 

For he had tamed the nobles' lust 
And curbed their power and pride. 

And reached out an arm to right the poor 
Through Scotland far and wide ; 

And many a lordly wrong-doer 
By the headsman's axe had died. 

Twas then upspoke Sir Robert Graeme, 

The bold o'ermastering man : — 
**0 King, in the name of your Three Estates 

I set you under their ban ! 
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'* For, as your lords made oath to you 

Of service and fealty, 
Even in like wise you pledged your oath 

Their faithful sire to be : — 

•^Yet all we here that are nobly sprung 

Have mourned dear kith and kin 
Since first for the Scotish Barons' curse 

Did your bloody rule begin." 

With that he laid his hands on his King :*- 

" Is this not so, my lords ? " 
But of all who had sworn to league with him 

Not one spake back to his words. 

Quoth the King: — **Thou speak'st but for one 
Estate, 

Nor doth it avow thy gage. 
Let my liege lords hale this traitor hence I " 

The Graeme fired dark with rage : — 
** Who works for lesser men than himself 

He earns but a witless wage I " 

But soon from the dungeon where he lay 

He won by privy plots, 
And forth he fled with a price on his head 

To the country of the Wild Scots. 

And word there came from Sir Robert Graeme 

To the King at Edinbro' : — 
" No Liege of mine thou art ; but I see 
From this day forth alone in thee 

God's creature, my mortal foe. 

** Through thee are my wife and children lost. 

My heritage and lands ; 
And when my God shall show me a way, 
Thyself my mortal foe will I slay 

With these my proper hands," 
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Against the coming of Christmastide 

That year the King bade call 
P the Black Friars* Charterhouse of Perth 

A solemn festival 

And we of his household rode with him 

In a close-ranked company ; 
But not till the sun had sunk from his throne 

Did we reach the Scotish Sea. 

That eve was clenched for a boding storm, 

'Neath a toilsome moon half seen ; 
The cloud stooped low and the surf rose high ; 
And where there was a line of the sky, 

Wild wings loomed dark between. 

And on a rock of the black beach-side, 

By the veiled moon dimly lit, 
There was something seemed to heave with life 

As the King drew nigh to it 

And was it only the tossing furze 

Or brake of the waste sea-wold ? 
Or was it an eagle bent to the blast ? 
When near we came, we knew it at last 

For a woman tattered and old. 

But it seemed as though by a fire within 

Her writhen limbs were wrung ; 
And as soon as the King was close to her. 

She stood up gaunt and strong. 

Twas then the moon sailed clear of the rack 

On high in her hollow dome ; 
And still as alofl with hoary crest 

Elach clamorous wave rang home, 
iLike fire in snow the moonlight blazed 
\ An^4 the champing foam, 
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And the woobui held his eyes widi her eyes: — 

" O King; thon art come at last. 
But thy wxaitfa has haiintrad the Scod^ Sea 

To my sight for four yeais post 

** Fom* years it is aiice first I met, 

Twixt the DDchiay and the Oho, 
A shai>e whose feet dung close in a shroud. 

And that shape for thine I knew. 

** A year again, and on Inchkeith Isle 

I saw thee ptass in the breeze. 
With the cerecloth risen above thy feet 

And wound about thy knees. 

• And yet a year, in the Links c^ Forth, 

As a wanderer without rest. 
Thou cam'st with both thine arms i' the shroud 

That clung hig^ up thy breast 

** And in this hour I find thee here, 

And well mine eyes may note 
That the winding-sheet hath passed thy breast 

And risen around thy throat 

*' Ard when I meet thee again, O King, 

That of death hast such sore drouth, — 
Except thou turn again on this shore, — 
The winding-sheet shall have moved once more 
And covered thine eyes and mouth. 

^ O King, whom poor men bless for their King, 

Of thy fate be not so fain ; 
But these my words for God's message take^ 
And turn thy steed, O King, for her sake 

Who rides beside thy rein I " 
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While the woman spoke, the King's horse reared 

As if it would breast the sea. 
And the Queen turned pale as she heard on the gale 

The voice die dolorously. 

When the woman ceased, the steed was still, 

But the King gazed on her yet, 
And in silence save for the wail of the sea 

His eyes and her eyes met 

At last he said : — " God's ways are His own ; 

Man is but shadow and dust 
Last night I prayed by His altar-stone ; 
To-night I wend to the Feast of His Son 5 

And in Him I set my trust. 

** I have held my people in sacred charge, 

And have not feared the sting 
Of proud men's hate, — to His will resign'd 
Who has but one same death for a hind 

And one same death for a King. 

*' And if God in His wisdom have brought close 

The day when I must die, 
That day by water or fire or air 
My feet shall fall in the destined snare 

Wherever my road may lie. 

" What man can say but the Fiend hath set 

Thy sorcery on my path. 
My heart with the fear of death to fill, 
And turn me against God's very will 

To sink in His burning wrath ? " 

The woman stood as the train rode past. 

And moved nor limb nor eye ; 
And when we were shipped, we saw her there 

Still standing against the sky. 
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As the ship made way, the moon once more 

Sank slow in her rising pall ; 
And I thought of the shrouded wraith of the King, 

And I said, '' The Heavens know alL" 

And now, ye lasses, must ye hear 
How my name is Kate Barlass : — 

3ut a little thing, when all the tale 
Is told of the weary mass 

Of crime and woe which in Scotland's realm 
God's will let come to pass. 

Twas in the Charterhouse of Perth 

That the King and all his Court 
Were met, the Christmas Feast being don^ 
-; For solace and disport 



£ 



Twas a wind-wild eve in February, 

And against the casement-pane 
The branches smote like summoning handSy 

And muttered the driving rain. 

And when the wind swooped over the lift 

And made the whole heaven frown. 
It seemed a grip was laid on the walls 

To tug the housetop down. 

And the Queen was there, more stately fair 

Than a lily in garden set ; 
And the King was loth to stir from her side ; • 

For as on the day when she was his bride, I 

Even so he loved her yet 



• I 

And the Earl of Athole, the King's false friend, 1 

Sat with him at the board ; 
And Robert Stuart the chamberlain 

Who had sold his sovereign Lord. 



I 

( 
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Yet the traitor Christopher Chaumber there 

Would fain have told him all, 
And vainly four times that night he strove 

To reach the King through the halL 



But the wine is bright at the goblet's brim 

Though the poison lurk beneath ; 
And the apples still are red on the tree 
Within whose shade may the adder be 
That shall turn thy life to death. 

There was a knight of the King's fast friends 
Whom he called the King of Love ; 

And to such bright cheer and courtesy 
That name might best behove. 



And the King and Queen both loved him well 

For his gentle knightliness ; 
And with him the King, as that eve wore on, 

Was playing at the chess. 

And the King said, (for he thought to jest 
And soothe the Queen thereby ;) — 

^ In a book 'tis writ that this same year 
A King shall in Scotland die. 

* And I have pondered the matter o'er. 
And this have I found, Sir Hugh, — 

There are but two Kings on Scotish ground. 
And those Kings are I and you. 

•* And I have a wife and a newborn heir. 

And you are yourself alone ; 
So stand you stark at my side with me 

To guard our double throne. 



r 
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^ For here sit I and my wife and child. 

As well your heart shall approve, 
In full surrender and soothficistness, 

Beneath your Kingdom of Love.** 

And the Knight laughed, and the Queen too smiled ; 

But I knew her heavy thought. 
And I strove to find in the good King's jest 

What cheer might thence be wrou^t 



And I said, " My Liege, for the Queen's dear love 

Now sing the song that of old 
You made, when a captive Prince you lay, 
And the nightingale sang sweet on tlie spray. 

In Windsor's castle-hold." 

Then he smiled the smile I knew so well 
When he thought to please the Queen ; 

The smile which under all bitter frowns 
Of fate that rose between 

For ever dwelt at the poet's heart 
Like the bird of love unseen. 

And he kissed her hand and took his harp, 

And the music sweetly rang; 
And when the song burst forth, it seemed 

'Twas the nightingale that sang. 

" Worship, ye lovers, on this May : 
0/ bliss your kalends are begun : 

Sing with us, Away, Winter, away I 

Come, Summer, the sweet season and sun t 
Awake for shame, — your heaven is won, — 

And amorously your heads lift all : 

Thank Love, that you to his grace doth caU/'* 
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fiut when he bent to the Queen, and sang 
The speech whose praise was hers, 

It seemed his voice was the voice of the Spring 
And the voice of the bygone years. 



'* The fairest and the freshest flower 
That ever I saw before that hour. 
The which d the sudden made to start 
The blood of my body to my heart, 

* * * iti ^ 

Ah sweet f are ye a worldly creature 
Or heavenly thing inform of nature ?" 

And the song was long, and richly stored 
With wonder and beauteous things ; 

And the harp was tuned to every change 
Of minstrel ministerings ; 

But when he spoke of the Queen at the last. 
Its strings were his own heart-strings. 

*• Unworthy but only of her grace, 

Upon Love's rock thafs easy and sure, 

In guerdon of all my lovers space 
She took me her humble credture. 
Thus Jell my blissful aventure 

In youth of love that from day to day 

Flowereth aye new, and further I say. 

'* To reckon all the circumstance 
As it happed when lessen gan my son. 

Of my rancour and woful chance, 
It were too long, — / have done therefor. 
And of this flower I say no more, 

But unto my help her heart hath tended 

And even from death her man defended,** 



\ 
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"Aye, even from death/' to myself I said ; 

For I thought of the day when she 
Had home him the news, at Roxbro' siege. 

Of the fell confederacy. 



But Death even then took aim as he sang 

With an arrow deadly bright ; 
And the grinning skull lurked grimly aloof, 
And the wings were spread far over the roof 

More dark than the winter night 



Yet truly along the amorous song 

Of Love's high pomp and state, 
There were words of Fortune's trackless doom 

And the dreadful face of Fate. 



And oft have I heard again in dreams 

The voice of dire appeal 
In which the King then sang of the pit 

That is under Fortune's wheel 



" And under the wheel beheld I then 
An ugly Pit as deep as hell^ 

That to behold I quaked for fear : 
And this I heardy that who therein ftH 
Came no more up, tidings to tell : 

Whereat f astound of the fearful sight, 

J wist not what to do for fright" 

And oft has my thought called up again 
These words of the changeful song : — 
" Wist thou thy pain and thy travail 
To come, well might st thou weep and wail I ^ 
And our wail, O God I is long. 



I 
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But the song's end was all of his love ; 

And well his heart was grac'd 
With her smiling lips and her tear-bright eyes 

As his arm went round her waist. 

And on the swell of her long fair throat 

Close clung the necklet-chain 
As he bent her pearl-tir'd head aside, 
And in the warmth of his love and pride 

He kissed her lips full fain. 

And her true face was a rosy red, 

The very red of the rose 
That, couched on the happy garden-bed, 

In the summer sunlight glows. 

And all the wondrous things of love 
That sang so sweet through the song 

Were in the look that met in their eyes, 
And the look was deep and long. 

Twas then a knock came at the outer gate, 

And the usher sought the King. 
** The woman you met by the Scotish Sea, 

My Liege, would tell you a thing ; 
And she says that her present need for speech 

Will bear no gainsaying.'' 

And the King said : " The hour is late ; 

To-morrow will serve, I ween." 
Then he charged the usher strictly, and said : 

"No word of this to the Queen." 

But the usher came again to the King. 

" Shall I call her back ?" quoth he : 
• For as she went on her way, she cried, 

* Woe ! Woe I then the thing must be I ' " 

II 
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And the King paused, bat he did not speak. 

Then he called for the Voidee^^np : 
And as we heard die twelfth hour strike, 
There by true lips and false hps alike 

Was die draught of trust drained up. 

So with reverence meet to King and Queen, 

To bed went all from the board ; 
And the last to leave of the courtly train 
Was Robert Stuart the chamberlain 
Who had sold his sovereign lord. 

And all the locks of the chambaHloor 

Had the traitor riven and brast ; 
And that Fate might win sure way from afar. 
He had drawn out every bolt and bar 
That made the entrance fast. 

And now at midnight he stole his way 
To the moat of the outer wall, 

And laid strong hurdles closely across 
Where the traitors' tread should felL 

But we that were the Queen's bower-maids 

Alone were left behind ; 
And with heed we drew the curtains close 

Against the winter wind. 

And now that all was still through the hall, 
More clearly we heard the rain 

That clamoured ever against the glass 
And the boughs that beat on the pane. 

But the fire was bright in the ingle-nook, 

And through empty space around 
The shadows cast on the arras'd wall 
'Mid the pictured kings stood sudden and tall 
Like spectres sprung from the ground. 
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And the bed was dight in a deep alcove ; 

And as he stood by the fire 
The King was still in talk with the Queen 

While he doffed his goodly attire. 

And the song had brought the image back 

Of many a bygone year ; 
And many a loving word they said 
With hand in hand and head laid to head ; 

And none of us went anear. 

But Love was weeping outside the house, 

A child in the piteous rain ; 
And as he watched the arrow of Death, 
He wailed for his own shafls close in the sheath 

That never should fly again. 

And now beneath the window arose 

A wild voice suddenly : 
And the King reared straight, but the Queen fell back 

As for bitter dule to dree ; 
And all of us knew the woman's voice 

Who spoke by the Scotish Sea. 

" O King," she cried, " in an evil hour 

They drove me from thy gate ; 
And yet my voice must rise to thine ears ; 

But alas I it comes too late 1 

" Last night at mid-watch, by Aberdour, 
When the moon was dead in the skies, 

O King, in a death-light of thine own 
I saw thy shape arise. 

''And in full season, as erst I said, 

The doom had gained its growth ; 
And the shroud had risen above thy neck 

And covered thine eyes and mouth. 
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** And no moon woke, but the pale dawn broke, 

And still thy soul stood there ; 
And I thought its silence cried to my soul 

As the first rays crowned its hair. 

" Since then have I journeyed fast and fain 

In very despite of Fate, 
Lest Hope might still be found in God's will : 

But they drove me from thy gate. 

** For every man on God's ground, O Kingj 
His death grows up from his birth 

In a shadow-plant perpetually ; 

And thine towers high, a black yew-tree, 
O'er the Charterhouse of Perth I " 

That room was built far out from the house; 

And none but we in the room 
Might hear the voice that rose beneath, 

Nor the tread of the coming doom. 

For now there came a torchlight-glare, 
And a clang of arms there came ; 

And not a soul in that space but thought 
Of the foe Sir Robert Graeme. 

Yea, from the country of the Wild Scola, 

O'er mountain, valley, and glen. 
He had brought with him in murderous league 

Three hundred armW men. 

The King knew all in an instant's flash ; 

And like a King did he stand ; 
But there was no armour in all ttie rooii% 

Nor weapon lay to his hand. 

And all we women flew to the door 
And thought to have made it fast ; 

But the bolts were gone and the bars were gone 
And the locks were riven and brast 



V, 
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And he caught the pale pale Queen in his arms 

As the iron footsteps fell, — 
Then loosed her, standing alone, and said, 

" Our bliss was our farewell I " 

And 'twixt his lips he murmured a prayer, 

And he crossed his brow and breast ; 
And proudly in royal hardihood 
Even so with folded arms he stood,— 
The prize of the bloody quest. 



Then on me leaped the Queen like a deer :— 

" O Catherine, help I " she cried. 
And low at his feet we clasped his knees 

Together side by side. 
*' Oh I even a King, for his people's sake, 

From treasonous death must hide ! " 

" For her sake most I " I cried, and I marked 
The pang that my words could wring. 

And the iron tongs from the chimney-nook 
I snatched and held to the king : — 

" Wrench up the plank I and the vault beneath 
Shall yield safe harbouring." 

With brows low-bent, from my eager hand 

The heavy heft did he take ; 
And the plank at his feet he wrenched and tore ; 
And as he frowned through the open floor, 

Again I said, " For her sake I * 

Then he cried to the Queen, " God's will be done I" 
For her hands were clasped in prayer. 

And down he sprang to the inner crypt ; 

And straight we closed the plank he had ripp'd 
And toiled to smooth it fair. 
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(Alas ! in that vault a gap once was 

Wherethro' the King might have fled : 
But three days since close-walled had it been 
By his will ; for the ball would roll therein 
When without at the palm he play'd.) 

Then the Queen cried, '' Catherine, keep the door, 

And I to this will suffice I " 
At her word I rose all dazed to my feet, 

And my heart was fire and ice. 

And louder ever the voices grew, 

And the tramp of men in mail ; 
Until to my brain it seemed to be 
As though I tossed on a ship at sea 

In the teeth of a crashing gale. 

Then back I flew to the rest ; and hard 

We strove with sinews knit 
To force the table against the door ; 

But we might not compass it 

Then my wild gaze sped far down the hall 
To the place of the hearthstone-sill ; 

And the Queen bent ever above the floor, 
For the plank was rising still. 

And now the rush was heard on the stair. 
And " God, what help ? " was our cry. 

And was I frenzied or was I bold ? 

I looked at each empty stanchion-hold, 
And no bar but my arm had 1 1 

Like iron felt my arm, as through 

The staple I made it pass : — 
Alack I it was flesh and bone — no more I 
•Twas Catherine Douglas sprang to the door, 

But I fell back Kate Barlass. 
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With that they all thronged into the hall. 

Half dim to my failing ken ; 
And the space that was but a void before 

Was a crowd of wrathful men. 

Behind the door I had falFn and lay, 

Yet my sense was wildly aware, 
And for all the pain of my shattered arm 

I never fainted there. 

Even as I fell, my eyes were cast 

Where the King leaped down to the pit ; 

And lo ! the plank was smooth in its place, 
And the Queen stood far from it 

And under the litters and through the bed 
- And within the presses all 
The traitors sought for the King, and pierced 
The arras around the wall. 

And through the chamber they ramped and stormed 

Like lions loose in the lair, 
And scarce could trust to their very eyes, — 

For behold I no King was there. 

Then one of them seized the Queen, and cried, — 

" Now tell us, where is thy lord ? " 
And he held the sharp point over her heart : 
She drooped not her eyes nor did she start. 

But she answered never a word. 

Then the sword half pierced the true true breast : 

But it was the Graeme's own son 
Cried, *' This is a woman, — we seek a man I " 

And away from her girdle zone 
He struck the point of the murderous steel ; 

And that foul deed was not donc« 
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And forth flowed all the throng like a sea 
And 'twas empty space once more ; 

And my eyes sought out the wounded Queen . 
As I lay behind the door. 

And I said : "Dear Lady, leave me here^ 

For I cannot help you now ; 
But fly while you may, and none shall reck 

Of my place here lying low." 

And she said, " My Catherine, God help thee I ^ 
Then she looked to the distant floor. 

And clasping her hands, " O God help him^* 
She sobbed, " for we can no more I " 

But God He knows what help may mean. 

If it mean to live or to die ; 
And what sore sorrow and mighty moan 
On earth it may cost ere yet a throne 

Be filled in His house on high. 

And now the ladies fled with the Queen ; 

And through the open door 
The night-wind wailed round the empty room 

And the rushes shook on the floor. 

And the bed drooped low in the dark recess 

Whence the arras was rent away ; 
And the firelight still shone over the space 

Where our hidden secret lay. 

And the rain had ceased, and the moonbeams lit 

The window high in the wall, — 
Bright beams that on the plank that I knew 

Through thelpainted pane did fall. 
And gleamed with the splendour of Scotland's crown 

And shield armorial. 



But then a great wind swept up the skies 
And the climbing moon fell back ; 

And the royal blazon fled from the floor, 
And nought remained on its track ; 

And high in the darkened window-pane 
The shield and the crown were black. 

And what I say next I partly saw 

And partly I heard in sooth, 
And partly since from the murderers' lips 

The torture wrung the truth. 

For now again came the arm^d tread, 
And fast through the hall it fell ; 

But the throng was less ; and ere I saw. 
By the voice without I could tell 

That Robert Stuart had come with them, 
Who knew that chamber well. 



And over the space the Graeme strode dark 

With his mantle round him flung ; 
And in his eye was a flaming light 

But not a word on his tongue. 

And Stuart held a torch to the floor. 
And he found the thing he sought ; 

And they slashed the plank away with their swords, 
And O God 1 1 fainted not ! 



And the traitor held his torch in the gap. 
All smoking and smouldering ; 

And through Uie vapour and fire, beneath 
In the dark crypt's narrow ring, 

With a shout that pealed to the room's high root 
-^ They saw their naked King. 
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Half naked he stood, but stood as one 

Who yet could do and dare : 
With the crown, the King was stript away,- 
The Knight was 'reft of his battle-array, — 
But still the Man was there. 



From the rout then stepped a villain forth, — 

Sir John Hall was his name ; 
With a knife unsheathed he leapt to the vault 

Beneath the torchlight-flame. 



Of his person and stature was the King 

A man right manly strong. 
And mightily by the shoulder-blades 

His foe to his feet he flung. 



Then the traitor's brother. Sir Thomas Hall, 

Sprang down to work his worst ; 
And the King caught the second man by the neck 

And flung him above the first 



And he smote and trampled them under him ; 

And a long month thence they bare 
All black their throats with the grip of his hands 

When the hangman's hand came there. 



And sore he strove to have had their knives, 
But the sharp blades gashed his hands. . 

Oh James I so armed, thou hadst battled there 
Till help had come of thy bands ; 

And oh 1 once more thou hadst held our throne 
And ruled thy Scotish lands I 
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But while the King o'er his foes still raged 
With a heart that nought could tame. 

Another man sprang down to the crypt ; 

And with his sword in his hand hard-gripp'd, 
There stood Sir Robert Graeme. 

(Now shame on the recreant traitor's heart 

Who durst not face his King 
Till the body unarmed was wearied out 

With two-fold combating I 

Ah I well might the people sing and say, 

As oft ye have heard aright : — 
'' O Robert Groeme^ O Robert Grceme^ 
Who slew our King, God give thee shame t*' 

For he slew him not as a knight.) 

And the naked King turned round at bay, 
But his strength had passed the goal, 

And he could but gasp : — *' Mine hour is come ; 

But oh I to succour thine own soul's doom. 
Let a priest now shrive my soul I " 

And the traitor looked on the King's spent strength. 
And said : — " Have I kept my word ? — 

Yea, King, the mortal pledge that I gave ? 

No black friar's shrift thy soul shall have. 
But the shrift of this red sword I " 

With that he smote his King through the breast ; 

And all they three in that pen 
Fell on him and stabbed and stabbed him there 

Like merciless murderous men. 

Yet seemed it now that Sir Robert Graeme, 
Ere the King's last breath was o'er, 

Turned sick at heart with the deadly sight 
And would have done no more. 
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But a cfy came from the troop above : — 

*^ If him thou do not slay. 
The price of his life that thou dost spare 

Thy forfeit life shall pay !" 

O God ! what more did I hear or see^ 
Or how should I tell the rest ? 

But there at length our King lay slain 
With sixteen wounds in his breasL 



O God ! and now did a bell boom forth. 

And the murderers turned and fled ; — 
Tot) late, too late, O God, did it sound ! — 
And I heard the true men mustering round. 
And the cries and the coming tread. 

But ere they came, to the black death-gap 

Somewise did I creep and steal ; 
And lo ! or ever I swooned away, 
Through the dusk I saw where the white face lay 

In the Pit of Fortune's Wheel 



And now, ye Scotish maids who have heard 
Dread things of the days grown old, — 

Even at the last, of true Queen Jane 
May somewhat yet be told. 

And how she dealt for her dear lord's sake 
Dire vengeance manifold. 

Twas in the Charterhouse of Perth, 

In the fair-lit Death-chapelle, 
That the slain King's corpse on bier was laid 

With chaunt and requi^m-knell. 
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And all with royal wealth of balm 

Was the body purified ; 
And none could trace on the brow and lips 

The death that he had died. 

In his robes of state he lay asleep 

With orb and sceptre in hand ; 
And by the crown he wore on his throne 

Was his kingly forehead spann'd. 

And, girls, 'twas a sweet sad thing to see 

How the curling golden hair, 
As in the day of the poet's youth, 

From the King's crown clustered there. 

And if all had come to pass in the brain 

That throbbed beneath those curls, 
Then Scots had said in the days to come 
That this their soil was a different home 

And a different Scotland, girls 1 

And the Queen sat by him night and day, 

And oft she knelt in prayer. 
All wan and pale in the widow's veil 

That shrouded her shining hair. 

And I had got good help of my hurt : 

And only to me some sign 
She made ; and save the priests that were there^ 

No face would she see but mine. 



And the month of March wore on apace ; 

And now fresh couriers fared 
Still from the country of the Wild Scots 

With news of the traitors snared. 
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And still as I told her day by day, 
\ Her pallor changed to sight. 
And the frost grew to a furnace-flame 
That burnt her visage white. 

And evermore as I brought her word. 
She bent to her dead King James, 

And in the cold ear with fire-drawn breath 
She spoke the traitors' names. 

But when the name of Sir Robert Graeme 

Was the one she had to give, 
I ran to hold her up from the floor; 
For the froth was on her lips, and sore 

I feared that she could not live. 

And the month of March wore nigh to its end, 
And still was the death-pall spread ; 

For she would not bury her slaughtered lord 
Till his slayers all were dead. 

And now of their dooms dread tidings came^ 

And of torments fierce and dire ; 
And nought she spake, — she had ceased to speak, — 

But her eyes were a soul on fire. 

But when I told her the bitter end 

Of the stem and just award. 
She leaned o'er the bier, and thrice three times 

She kissed the lips of her lord. 

And then she said, — '' My King, they are dead ! " 
And she knelt on the chapel-floor. 

And whispered low with a strange proud smile,— 
''James, James, they suffered more I " 
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Last she stood up to her queenly height, 

But she shook like an autumn leaf, 
As though the fire wherein she burned 
Then left her body, and all were turned 

To winter of life-long grief. 

And " O James I " she said, — " My James 1 " she 
said, — 

" Alas for the woful thing. 
That a poet true and a friend of man, 
In desperate days of bale and Jban, 

Should needs be born a King I '' 



n^ 



THE HOUSE OF LIFE. 

A SONNET-SEQUENCE, 

Part L 
YOUTH AND CHANGE. 

Part IL 
CHANGE AND FATE. 

(The present full series of Tht Houst of Lift consists of sonnets 
only. It will be evident that many among those now first added 
are still the work of earlier years. — 1881.) 

A Sonnei is a montenfs monument^ — 

Memorial from the SouTs eternity 

To one dead deathless hour. Look tliat it be. 
Whether for lustral rite or dire portent, 
Of its own arduous fulness reverent: 

Carve it in ivory or in ebotty, 

As Day or Night may rule; and let Time see 
Its flowering crest impearled and orient, 

A Sonnet is a coin : its face reveals 

The soul, — its converse, to what Power *tis dui>^ 
Whether for tribute to the august appeals 

Of Life, or dower in Lovers high retinue^ 
J It serve/ or, *mid the dark wharfs cavernous breathy 
In Charon's palm it pqy the toll to Death. 
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Part V— YOUTH AND CHANGE. 

SONNET I. 

LOVE ENTHRONED. 

I MARKED all kindjed Powers the heart finds f^ir :— 
Truth, w^th awed lips ; and Hope, with eyes upcast ; 
And Fame, whose loifd wings fan the ashen Past 

To signal-fires. Oblivion's flight to scare ; 

And Youth, with still some single golden hair 
Unto his shoulder clinging, since the last 
Embrace wherein two sweet arms held him fast ; 

And Life, still wreathing flowers for Death to wear. 

Love's throne was not with these ; but far above 
."^'All passionate wind of welcome and farewell 
He sat in breathless bowers they dream not of; 

Though Truth foreknow Love's heart, and Hope foretell, 

And Fame be for Love's sake desirable. 
And Youth be dear, and Life be sweet to Love. 

SONNET II. 

BRIDAL BIRTH, 

As when desire, long darkling, dawns, and first 
The mother looks upon the newborn child, 
Even so my Lady stood at gaze and smiled 

When her soul knew at length the Love it nurs'd. 

Born with her life, creature of poignant thirst 
And exquisite hunger, at her heart Love lay 
Quickening in darkness, till a voice that day 

Cried on him, and the bonds of birth were burst. 

Now, shadowed by his wings, our faces yearn 
Together, as his full-gp*own feet now range 

The gp*ove, and his warm hands our couch prepare : 
Till to his song our bodiless souls in turn 

Be bom his children, when Death's nuptial change 
Leaves us for light the halo of his hair. 

IS 
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8DNNZ7 ZV. 

THE BIRTH-BOND. 

Have you not noted, in some femiiy 

Where two were bom of a first marriBge-bed, 
How still they o\ini tiieir gracious bond, thon^ fed 

And nursed on the foi^tten breast and fcaee? — 

How to tiieir father's children tiiey shall^B? 
In act and thought of one goodwill ; bi& each 
Shall for the other have, in silence speedy 

And in a word con[:^lete conunmuQr? 




Even so, when first I saw j^u, seemed it, lovc^ 
That among souls allied to mine was yfii 

One nearer kindred than life hinted o£ 

O bom with me somewiiere l3bsi men foi^get, 
And though in years of sight and sound unmet, 

ICjoowa for my soul's birdi-partner well enough I 



A DAY OF LOVE. 

Tiiosjc envied places which do know her wdl. 
And are so scornful of this lonely placc^ 
Even now for once arc emptied of her grace : 

Nowhere but here she is : and while Love's speD 

From his predominant presence doth compel 
Ail alien hours, an outworn populace^ 
The hours of Love fill full the ecEomg spaced 

With sweet confederate music favourable. 

Now many memories make so licitous 
The delicate love-lines of Ecr mouth, till, lit 
With quivering fire, the words take wing from it; 

As here between our kisses we.sit-thii3 
Speaking of things remembered, and so sit 

Speechless while things forgotten call to us. 
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SONNET XXV. 

WINGED HOURS. 

Each hour until we meet is as a bird 
That wings from far his gradual way along 
The rustling covert of my soul, — his song 

Still loudlier trilled through leaves more deeply stirr'd : 

But at the hour of meeting, a clear word 

Is every note he sings, in Love's own tongue ; 

Yet, Love, thou know'st the sweet strain suffers wrong, 

Full oil through our contending joys unheard. 

What of that hour at last, when for her sake 
No wing may fly to me nor song may flow ; 
When, wandering round my life unleaved, I know 
The bloodied feathers scattered in the brake. 
And think how she, far from me, with like eyes 
Sees through the untuneful bough the wingless skies ? 

SONNET XXVL 

MID-RAPTURE. 

Thou lovely and beloved, thou my love ; 

Whose kiss seems still the first; whose summoning 
eyes, 

Even now, as for our love-world's new sunrise, 
Shed very dawn ; whose voice, attuned above 
All modulation of the deep-bowered dove. 

Is hke a hand laid softly on the soul ; 

Whose hand is like a sweet voice to control 
Those worn tired brows it hath the keeping of :— 

What word can answer to thy word, — what gaze 
To thine, which now absorbs within its sphere 
My worshiping face, till I am mirrored there 

Light-circled in a heaven of deep-drawn rays ? 

What clasp, what kiss mine inmost heart can prove, 

O lovely and beloved, O my love ? 
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Wbat odicr wcman ooold be lo^ul Eke jdo. 
Or bow of joc^bocld low possess his fill? 
After the ftibicss of all rzpcnre, ^iDy — 

As at the end of some deep aTeniae 

A tender glamour of day, — there comes to view 
Far in 3'oiir eyes a yet more hmigering thrill, — 
Sodi fire as Love's soul-wincowing hands distil 

Even from his inmost arc of light and dew. 

And as the traveller triumphs with the sun. 

Glorying in heat's mid-heigh^ yet startide brings 
Wonder new-bom, and still fresh transport springs 
From limpid lambent hours of day b^^un ; — 
Even so« through eyes and voice> your soul doth move 
My soul with changeful light of infinite love. 
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SONNET XXEL 

THE MOONSTAR. 

Lady, I thank thee for thy loveliness, 

Because my lady is more lovely still. 

Glorying I gaze, and yield with glad goodwill 
To thee thy tribute ; by whose sweet-spun dress 
Of delicate life Love labours to assess 

My lady's absolute queendom ; saying, " Lo ! 

How high this beauty is, which yet doth show 
But as that beauty's sovereign votaress." 

Lady, I saw thee with her, side by side ; 
And as, when night's fair fires their queen surround, 

An emulous star too near the moon will ride, — 
Even so thy rays within her luminous bound 
Were traced no more ; and by the light so drown'd, 

Lady, not thou but she was glorified. 

SONNET XXX. 

LAST FIRE. 

Love, through your spirit and mine what summer eve 
Now glows with glory of all things possess'd, 
Since this day's sun of rapture filled the west 

And the light sweetened as the fire took leave ? 

Awhile now sofllier let your bosom heave. 
As in Love's harbour, even that loving breast, 
All care takes refuge while we sink to rest, 

And mutual dreams the bygone bliss retrieve. 

Many the days that Winter keeps in store. 

Sunless throughout, or whose brief sun-glimpses 
Scarce shed the heaped snow through the naked trees. 

This day at least was Summer's paramour, 

Sun-coloured to the imperishable core 
With sweet well-being of love and full heart's ease. 
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SONNET XXXL 

HER GIFTS. 

High grace, the dower of queens ; and therewithal 
Some wood-bom wonder's sweet simplicity j 
A glance like water brimming with the sky 

Or hyacinth-light where forest-shadows fell ; 

Such thrilling pallor of cheek as doth enthral 

The heart ; a mouth whose passionate forms imply 
All music and all silence held thereby ; 

Deep golden locks, her sovereign coronal ; 

A round reared neck, meet column of Love's shrine 
To cling to when the heart takes sanctuary ; 
Hands which for ever at Love's bidding be, 

And soft-stirred feet still answering to his sign : — 

These are her gifts, as tongue may tell them o'er. 

Breathe low her name, my soul ; for that means more. 



SONNET XXXII. 

EQUAL TROTH. 

Not by one measure mayst thou mete our love; 

For how should I be loved as I love thee ? — 

I, graceless, joyless, lacking absolutely 
All gifts that with thy queenship best behove ; — 
Thou, throned in every heart's elect alcove. 

And crowned with garlands culled from every tree, 

Which for no head but thine, by Love's decree, 
All beauties and all mysteries interwove. 

But here thine eyes and lips yield soft rebuke :— 
" Then only " (say'st thou) " could I love thee less, 
When thou couldst doubt my love's equality." 
Peace, sweet I If not to sum but worth we look, — 
Thy heart's transcendence, not my heart's excess,— 
Then more a thousandfold thou lov'st than I. 
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SONNET XXXIU. 

VENUS VICTRIX, 

Could Juno's self more sovereign presence wear 
Than thou, 'mid other ladies throned in grace ?^ 
Or Pallas, when thou bend'st with soul-stilled face 

O'er poet's page gold-shadowed in thy hair ? 

Dost thou than Venus seem less heavenly fair 
When o'er the sea of love's tumultuous trance 
Hovers thy smile, and mingles with thy glance 

That sweet voice like the la«t wave murmuring there ? 

Before such triune loveliness divine 

Awestruck I ask, which goddess here most claims 
The prize that, howsoe'er adjudged, is thine ? 

Then Love breathes low the sweetest of thy names ; 
And Venus Victrix to my heart doth bring 
Herself, the Helen of her guerdoning. 



SONNET XXXIV. 

THE DARK GLASS. 

Not I myself know all my love for thee : 

How should I reach so far, who cannot weigh 
To-morrow's dower by gage of yesterday ? 

Shall birth and death, and all dark names that be 

As doors and windows bared to some loud sea. 

Lash deaf mine ears and blind my face with spray; 
And shall my sense pierce love, — the last relay 

And ultimate outpost of eternity ? 

Lo I what am I to Love, the lord of all ? 

One murmuring shell he gathers from the sand, — 
One little heart-flame sheltered in his hand. 

Yet through thine eyes he grants me clearest call 

And veriest touch of powers primordial 
That any hour-girt life may understand. 

13 
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LIFErIK>LOVE: 

KoT to tlij body is tb j life at all. 

But in tbis lady's lips and bands and eyes; 
Through these she yields tfaee life that 

What else were sorrow's servant and dcatb's thralL 

Look on thyself without her, and recall 

The waste remembranoe and forlorn sonnise 
That lived but in a dead-drawn breath erf* 

O'er vanished hours and hours eventuaL 



Even so much life hath the pocH* tress of 
Which, stored apart, is all love hadi to show 
For heart-beats and for fire-heats \od% ago ; 
Even so much life endures unknown, even viiien^ 
'Mid change the changeless night environetli. 
Lies all that golden hair undlmmed in deatifau 
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SONNET XXZIX. 

SLEEPLESS DREAMS. 

Girt in dark growths, yet glimmering with one star, 
O night desirous as the nights of youth I 
Why should my heart within thy spell, forsooth, 

Now beat, as the bride's finger-pulses are 

Quickened within the girdling golden bar ? 

What wings are these that fan my pillow smooth ? 
And why does Sleep, waved back by Joy and Ruth, 

Tread softly round and gaze at me from far ? 

Nay, night deep-leaved I And would Love feign in thee 
Some shadowy palpitating grove that bears 
Rest for man's eyes and music for his ears ? 

O lonely night I art thou not known to me, 

A thicket hung with masks of mockery 

And watered with the wasteful warmth of tears ? 



SONNET XL. 

SEVERED SELVES. 

Two separate divided silences, 

Which, brought together, would find loving voice 5 
Two glances which together would rejoice 

In love, now lost like stars beyond dark trees; 

Two hands apart whose touch alone gives ease ; 
Two bosoms which, heart-shrined with mutual flame, 
Would, meeting in one clasp, be made the same ; 

Two souls, the shores wave-mocked of sundering seas :— 

Such are we now. Ah I may our hope forecast 

Indeed one hour again, when on this stream 

Of darkened love once more the light shall gleam ?— - 

An hour how slow to come, how quickly past, — 

Which blooms and &des, and only leaves at last. 

Faint as shed flowers, the attenuated dream. 
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SONNET XU. 

THROUGH DEATH TO LOVE. 

Like labour-laden moonclouds faint to flee 

From winds that sweep the winter-bitten wold,— 
Like multiform circumfluence manifold 

Of night's flood-tide, — like terrors that agree 

Of hoarse-tongued fire and inarticulate sea, — 

Even such, within some glass dimmed by our breath, 
Our hearts discern wild images of Death, 

Shadows and shoals that edge eternity. 

Howbeit athwart Death's imminent shade doth soar 
One Power, than flow of stream or flight of dove 
Sweeter to glide around, to brood above. 
Tell me, my heart, — what angel-greeted door 
Or threshold of wing- winnowed threshing-floor 

Hath guest fire-fledged as thine, whose lord is Love ? 



SONNET XLII. 

HOPE OVERTAKEN. 

I DEEMED thy garments, O my Hope, were grey, 
So far I viewed thee. Now the space between 
Is passed at length ; and garmented in green 

Even as in days of yore thou stand'st to-day. 

Ah God I and but for lingering dull dismay, 
On all that road our footsteps erst had been 
Even thus commingled, and our shadows seen 

Blent on the hedgerows and the water-way. 

O Hope of mine whose eyes are living love, 
No eyes but hers, — O Love and Hope the same f- 
Lean close to me, for now the sinking sun 
That warmed our feet scarce gilds our hair above. 
O hers thy voice and very hers thy name I 
Alas, cling round me, for the day is done I 
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£i:93Zr XLZEL 

LOVE AXD HOIt 

B€£^ lo^re 2n<i hope. F'^II aazy 2 vidieied jar 
Whirj«^ past uS. ecSdjiii^ to- its chill dooiBsdaj; 
AE-i cLaspcd ti-.gitber wtierc the dLg-wb leanres lay 

W^ k-og haT? kneLt iod wept fzE rrary a tear. 

Yet lo ! coe hocr at I^st, the Spricg's cumptei. 
Flutes vA'lj to cs Sroczx some grees bjcwaj : 
Tr.r/^ years, these tears are cfcad, but only tiicy :- 

B!<S5 k>Te and hope, true scil ; fibr ^le axe hercL 



Oing heart to heart ; cor of ths boor ^i*^"«Ml 
Whether in very troth, when Tte arc dead, 
Onr hearts shall wake to know Loire's golden head 

So!e sunshine of the imperishable land ; 

Or b^t discern, throcgh eight's onfeamrcd scopes 

Soom-firrf cX lor.gth i^.e illusive ej'cs of Hope^ 



SOSCXET XLIV. 

CLOUD AND WIXDl 

LrA% should I fear death most for voo or me? 
Yet if yon die, can I not follow yon. 
Forcing the straits of change ? Alas ! but who 

Shall wrest a bond from night's inveteracy. 

Ere yet my hazardous soul put forth, to be 

Her warrant against all her haste zzugjit me? — 
Ah ! in 3'our eyes so reached what dumb adieo. 

What ur. sunned g>'rcs of waste eternity ? 

And if I die the first, shall death be then 

A lamp] CSS watch tower whence I sec yoo we^ 
Or (woe is me !) a bed wherein my sleep 
Nc*cr notes (as death's dear cup at last you dndn) 
The h'.ur when you too learn that all is Taio 
And that Hope sows what Love diall never reapT 
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80NNKT ZLV. 

SECRET PARTING. 

Becausk our talk was of the cloud-control 

And moon-track of the journeying face of Fate, 
Her tremulous kisses faltered at love's gate 

And her eyes dreamed against a distant goal : 

But soon, remembering her how brief the whole 
Of joy, which its own hours annihilate, 
Her set gaze gathered, thirstier than of late. 

And as she kissed, her mouth became her soul. 

Thence in what ways we wandered, and how strove 
To build with fire-tried vows the piteous home 
Which memory haunts and whither sleep may roam, — 

They only know for whom the roof of Love 

Is the still-seated secret of the grove, 

Nor spire may rise nor bell be heard therefrom. 



SONNET XLVI. 

PARTED LOVE. 

What shall be said of this embattled day 
And armM occupation of this night 
By all thy foes beleaguered, — now when sight 

Nor sound denotes the loved one far away ? 

Of these thy vanquished hours what shalt thou say, — 
As every sense to which she dealt delight 
Now labours lonely o'er the stark noon-height 

To reach the sunset's desolate disarray ? 

Stand still, fond fettered wretch I while Memory's art 
Parades the Past before thy face, and lures 
Thy spirit to her passionate portraitures : 
Till the tempestuous tide-gates flung apart 
Flood with wild will the hollows of thy heart, 
And thy heart rends thee, and thy body endures. 
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BROKER MUSIC. 

Tnc fifodier wiB act Xsezzl, wlio thinks abe beats 
Her BorsEIn^s speecfa. ffst gnFir artinubftr; 
BcEt breathless with avTsrlcd cjcs dbfte 

She sit^ widL ofien lips scd o$Kit cars 

That it maj call her twice. Vid dcwbls and feais 
Thos oft mj sotd has hearkened ; tSl die song^ 
A central moan fi>r days, at length fbond toi^pi^ 

And die sweet mosic weOed and die sw^ect tears. 

But now, whatever wiiHe the soul is £un 
To list that wonted murmur, as it ¥nere 

The q>eecfa'boand sea-sheirs low importnnate strains- 
No breath of song, thy voioe alone is ther^ 

O bitterly beloved I and all her gain 
Is hot die pang of impemiitted prayer. 



80K9ET ZLVni. 

DEATH-IN-LOVE. 

There came an image in Life's rednue 

That had Love's wings and bore his gon£don : 
Fair was the web, and nobly wrought diereon, 

soul-sequestered face, thy form and hue ! 
Bewildering sounds, such as Spring wakens to. 

Shook in its folds; and through my heart its power 
Sped trackless as the immemorable hour 
When birth's dark portal groaned and all was new. 

But a veiled woman followed, and she caught 
The banner round its staff, to furl and cling,— 
Then plucked a feather from the bearer's wing, 
And held it to his lips that stirred it not. 
And said to me, " Behold, there is no breath : 

1 and this Love are one, and I am Death." 
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SONNETS XLIX, L, LI, UL 

WILLOWWOOD, 



I SAT with Love upon a woodside well. 

Leaning across the water, I and he ; 

Nor ever did he speak nor looked at me^ 
But touched his lute wherein was audible 
The certain secret thing he had to tell : 

Only our mirrored eyes met silently 

In the low wave ; and that sound came to be 
The passionate voice I knew ; and my tears felL 

And at their fall, his eyes beneath grew hers ; 
And with his foot and with his wing-feathers 

He swept the spring that watered my heart's drouth. 
Then the dark ripples spread to waving hair, 
And as I stooped, her own lips rising there 

Bubbled with brimming kisses at my mouth. 



II. 

And now Love sang : but his was such a song 
So meshed with half-remembrance hard to free, 
As souls disused in death's sterility 

May sing when the new birthday tarries long. 

And I was made aware of a dumb throng 
That stood aloof, one form by every tree. 
All mournful forms, for each was I or she, 

The shades of those our days that had no tongue. 

They looked on us, and knew us and were known ; 
While fast together, alive from the abyss, 
Clung the soul-wrung implacable close kiss ; 
And pity of self through all made broken moan 
Which said, " For once, for once, for once alone I " 
And still Love sang, and what he sang was this : — 
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'* O YE, all ye that walk in Willowwood, 

That walk with hollow faces burning white ; 
What fathom-depth of soul-stnick widowhood, 

What long, what longer hours, one lifelong night, 
Ere ye again, who so in vain have wooed 

Your last hope lost, who so in vain invite 
Your lips to that their unforgotten food. 

Ere ye, ere ye again shall see the light I 

Alas I the bitter banks in Willowwood, 

With tear-spurge wan, with blood-wort burning red : 
Alas I if ever such a pillow could 

Steep deep the soul in sleep till she were dead/— » 
Better all life forget her than this thing. 
That Willowwood should hold her wandering I " 



So sang he : and as meeting rose and rose 
Together cling through the wind's wellaway, 
Nor change at once, yet near the end of day 

The leaves drop loosened where the heart-stain glows. 

So when the song died did the kiss unclose ; 

And her face fell back drowned, and was as grey 
As its grey eyes ; and if it ever may 

Meet mine again I know not if Love knows. 

Only I know that I leaned low and drank 

A long draught from the water where she sank, 

Her breath and all her tears and all her soul: 
And as I leaned, I know I felt Love's face 
Pressed on my neck with moan of pity and grace. 

Till both our heads were in his aureole. 
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somm Lin. 
WITHOUT HER. 

What of her glass without her ? The blank grey 
There where the pool is blind of the moon's face. 
Her dress without her ? The tossed empty space ^ 

Of cloud-rack whence the moon has passed away. 

Her paths without her ? Day's appointed sway 
Usurped by desolate night Her pillowed place 
Without her ? Tears, ah me I for love's good grace, 

And cold forgetfulness of night or day. 

What of the heart without her ? Nay, poor heart, 
Of thee what word remains ere speech be still ? 
A wayfarer by barren ways and chill. 
Steep ways and weary, without her thou art. 
Where the long cloud, the long wood's counterpart. 
Sheds doubled darkness up the labouring hill. 



SONNET UV. 

LOVE'S FATALITY. 

Sweet Love, — but oh ! most dread Desire of Love 
Life-thwarted. Linked in gyves I saw them stand. 
Love shackled with Vain-longing, hand to hand : 

And one was eyed as the blue vault above : 

But hope tempestuous like a fire-cloud hove 
r the other's gaze, even as in his whose wand 
Vainly all night with spell-wrought power has spann'd 

The unyielding caves of some deep treasure-trove. 

Also his lips, two writhen flakes of flame, 

Made moan : " Alas O Love, thus leashed with me I 
Wing-footed thou, wing-shouldered, once bom free : 
And I, thy cowering self, in chains grown tame, — 
Bound to thy body and soul, named with thy name, — 
Life's iron heart, even Love's Fatality " 
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SOQIVET LT. 

STILLBORN LOVE. 

The hour wiikh mig^t have been yet miglit not be^ 
Which man's and woman's heart conceived and bore 
Yet whereof life was barren^^-on what shore 

Bides it the breaking of Time's weary sea ? 

Bondchild of all consnmmate joys set firee. 

It somewhere sig^s and serves, and mute before 
The house of Love, hears through the edioing door 

His hours elect in choral consonancy. 

But lo I what wedded souls now hand in hand 
Together tread at last the immortal strand 

With eyes where burning memory lights love home 7 
Lo I how the little outcast hour has turned 
And leaped to them and in their faces yearned :— 

" I am your child : O parents, ye have come I * 

SONNETS LVI, LVU, LVIIL 

TRUE WOMAN. 

L HERSELF. 

To be a sweetness more desired than Spring ; 

A bodily beauty more acceptable 

Than the wild rose-tree's arch that crowns the fell ; 
To be an essence more environing 
Than wine's drained juice ; a music ravishing 

More than the passionate pulse of Philomel ;— 

To be all this 'neath one soil bosom's swell 
That is the flower of life : — how strange a thing I 

How strange a thing to be what Man can know 
But a^ ^a»aafi red secret ! Heaven's own screen 

Hides her souTs purest^depth and loveliest glow ; 
Closely withheld, as all things most unseen, — 
The wave-bowered pearl, — the heart-shaped seal ot 
green 

That flecks the snowdrop underneath the snow. 
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n. HER LOVEi 



She loves him ; for her infinite soul is Love^ N 
And he her lodestar. Passion in her is / 

A glass facing his fire, where the bright bliss \ ^'\/ . -. / 

Is mirrored, and the heat returned. Yet move 

That glass, a strangerTaiuOWJlls flame to prove, 
And it shall turn, by instant contraries, 
Ice to the moon ; while her pure fire to his 

For whom it bums, clings close i' the heart's alcove. 

Lo I they are one. With wifely breast to breas t 
A nd circling arms^she welcomes all command 1 ^^% 
Of love, — her soul to answerinj; ardours fann'^' ^ 

Yefas morn springs or twillglit smks to rest. 

Ah I who shall say she deems not loveliest 
The hour of sisterly sweet hand-in-hand ? 



ni. HER HEAVEN. 

If to grow old in Heaven is to grow young, 
(As the Seer saw and said,) then blest were he 
With youth for evermore, who se heaven shou ld b e 

True Woman, she whom these 'weal notes have sung. 

Here &nd hereailer, — choir-strains of her tongue,— 
Sky-spaces of her eyes, — sweet signs that flee 
About her soul's immediate sanctuary,— 

Were Paradise all uttermost worlds among. 

The sunrise blooms and withers on the hill 
Like any hillflower ; and the noblest troth 
Dies here to dust. Yet shall Heaven's promise clothe 
Even yet those lovers who have cherished still 
This test for love : — in every kiss sealed fast 
To feel the first kiss and forebode the last. 
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SONNET UJL 

LOVE'S LAST GIFT. 

Love to his singer held a glistening leaf, 
And said : " The rose-tree and the apple-tree 
Have fruits to vaunt or flowers to lure the bee ; 

And golden shafls are in the feathered sheaf 

Of the great harvest-marshal, the year's chief, 
Victorious Summer ; aye, and 'neath warm sea 
Strange secret grasses lurk inviolably 

Between the filtering channels of sunk reefl 

All are my blooms ; and all sweet blooms of love 
To thee I gave while Spring and Summer sang ; 
But Autumn stops to hsten, with some pang 
From those worse things the wind is moaning o£ 
Only this laurel dreads no winter days : 
Take my last gift ; thy heart hath sung my praise," 
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Part II.— CHANGE AND FATE. 

SONNET LX. 

TRANSFIGURED LIFE. 

As growth of form or momentary glance 
In a child's features will recall to mind 
The father's with the mother's face combin'd,— 

Sweet interchange that memories still enhance : 

And yet, as childhood's years and youth's advance, 
The gradual mouldings leave one stamp behind, 
Till in the blended likeness now we find 

A separate man's or woman's countenance :— 

So in the Song, the singer's Joy and Pain, 

Its very parents, evermore expand 
To bid the passion's fullgrown birth remain, 

By Art's transfiguring essence subtly spann'd ; 

And from that song-cloud shaped as a man's hand 
There comes the sound as of abundant rain, 

SONNET LXI, 

THE SONG-THROE. 

By thine own tears thy song must tears beget, 
O Singer I Magic mirror thou hast none 
Except thy manifest heart; and save thine own 

Anguish or ardour, else no amulet. 

Cisterned in Pride, verse is the feathery jet 
Of soulless air-flung fountains ; nay, more dry 
Than the Dead Sea for throats that thirst and sigh. 

That song o'er which no singer's lids grew wet. 

The Song-god — He the Sun-god — is no slave 
Of thine : thy Hunter he, who for thy soul 
Fledges his shaft : to no august control 
Of thy skilled hand his quivered store he gave : 
But if thy lips' loud cry leap to his smart, 
The inspir'd recoil shall pierce thy brother's heart 
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SONNET LXIV. 

ARDOUR AND MEMORY. 

The cuckoo-throb, the heartbeat of the Spring ; 

The rosebud's blush that leaves it as it grows 

Into the full-eyed fair unblushing rose ; 
The summer clouds that visit every wing 
With fires of sunrise and of sunsetting ; 

The furtive flickering streams to light re-bom 

'Mid airs new-fledged and valorous lusts of mom, 
While all the daughters of the daybreak sing : — 

These ardour loves, and memory : and when flown 
All joys, and through dark forest-boughs in flight 
The wind swoops onward brandishing the light, 
Even yet the rose-tree's verdure lefl alone 
Will flush all ruddy though the rose be gone ; 
With ditties and with dirges infinite. 



SONNET LXV. 

KNOWN IN VAIN. 

As two whose love, first foolish, widening scope, 
Knows suddenly, to music high and sof^ 
The Holy of holies ; who because they scoflTd 

Are now amazed with shame, nor dare to cope 

With the whole truth aloud, lest heaven should ope ; 
Yet, at their meetings, laugh not as they laugh'd 
In speech ; nor speak, at length ; but sitting oft 

Together, within hopeless sight of hope 

For hours are silent : — So it happeneth 
When Work and Will awake too late, to gaze 

After their life sailed by, and hold their breath. 
Ah ! who shall dare to search through what sad maze 
Thenceforth their incommunicable ways 

Follow the desultory feet of Death ? 
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SOlfHET LXVL 

THE HEART OF THE NIGHT. 

From child to youth ; from youth to arduous man ; 

From lethargy to fever of the heart ; 

From faithful life to dream-dowered daj's apart ; 
From trust to doubt ; from doubt to brink of ban ;— - 
Thus much of change in one swift cycle ran 

Till now. Alas, the soul I — how soon must she 

Accept her primal immortality, — 
The flesh resume its dust whence it began ? 

O Lord of work and peace ! O Lord of life I 
O Lord, the awful Lord of will I though late, 
Even yet renew this soul with duteous breath . 
That when the peace is garnered in from strife, 
The work retrieved, the will regenerate. 
This soul may see thy face, O Lord of death I 

SONNET LXVn. 

THE LANDMARK 

Was that the landmark ? What, — the foolish well 
Whose wave, low down, I did not stoop to drink, 
But sat and flung the pebbles from its brink 

In sport to send its imaged skies pell-mell, 

(And mine own image, had I noted well I)- — 
Was that my point of turning ? — I had thought 
The stations of my course should rise unsought, 

As altar-stone or ensigned citadeL 

But lo I the path is missed, I must go back, 
And thirst to drink when next I reach the spring 

Which once I stained, which since may have growi^ 
black. 
Vet though no light be left nor bird now sing 
As here I turn. Til thank God, hastening. 

That the same goal is still on the same track. 
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SONNET LXVIIL 

A DARK DAY. 

The gloom that breathes upon me with these airs 
Is like the drops which strike the traveller's brow 
Who knows not, darkling, if they bring him now 

Fresh storm, or be old rain the covert bears. 

Ah I bodes this hour some harvest of new tares, 
Or hath but memory of the day whose plough 
Sowed hunger once, — the night at length when thou, 

O prayer found vain, didst fall from out my prayers ? 

How prickly were the growths which yet how smooth. 
Along the hedgerows of this journey shed. 

Lie by Time's grace till night and sleep may soothe I 
Even as the thistledown from pathsides dead 

Gleaned by a girl in autumns of her youth. 

Which one new year makes soft her marriage-bed. 



SONNET LXIX. 

AUTUMN IDLENESS. 

This sunlight shames November where he grieves 
In dead red leaves, and will not let him shun 
The day, though bough with bough be over-run. 

But with a blessing every glade receives 

High salutation ; while from hillock-eaves 
The deer gaze calling, dappled white and dun. 
As if, being foresters of old, the sun 

Had marked them with the shade of forest-leaves. 

Here dawn to-day unveiled her magic glass ; 

Here noon now gives the thirst and takes the dew ; 
Till eve bring rest when other good things pass. 

And here the lost hours the lost hours renew 
While I still lead my shadow o'er the grass. 

Nor know, for longing, that which I should do. 
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Watch thou and fear ; to-morrow thou shalt die. 
Or art thou sure thou shalt have time for death ? 
Is not the day which God's word promiseth 
To come man knows not when ? In yonder sky, 
Now while we speak, the sun speeds forth : can I 
Or thou assure him of his goal ? God's breath 
^Jo Even at this moment haply quickeneth 
' V The air to a flame ; till spirits, always nigh 
^^ Though screened and hid, shall walk the daylight here. 
And dost thou prate of all that man shall do ? 
Canst thou, who hast but plagues, presume to be 
Glad in his gladness that comes sifter thee ? 
Will his strength slay thy worm in Hell ? Go to : 
Cover thy countenance, and watch, and fear. 



P' 



T hink thou and ac t ; to-morrow thou shalt die. 
Outstretched in the sun's warmth upon the shore, 
Thou say'st : " Man's measured path is all gone o'er : 
Up all his years, steeply, with strain and sigh, 
^^ Man clomb until he touched the truth ; and I, 

^ jkj^ Even I, am he whom it was destined for," 

V How should this be ? Art thou then so much more 

y Than they who sowed, that thou shouldst reap thereby ? 

Nay, come up hither. From this wave-washed mound 
Unto the furthest flood-brim look with me ; 

Then reach on with thy thought till it be drown'd. 
Miles and miles distant though the last line be. 

And though thy soul sail leagues and leagues beyond, — 
Still, leagues beyond those leagues, there is more sea. 
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SONNETS LXXIV, LXXV, LZZVI. 

OLD AND NEW ART. 

I. ST. LUKE THE PAINTER. 

Give honour unto Luke Evangelist ; 
For he it was (the aged l^ends say) 
Who first taught Art to fold her hands and pray. 

Scarcely at once she dared to rend the mist 

Of devious symbols : but soon having wist 

How sky-breadth and field-silence and this day 
Are symbols also in some deeper way, 

She looked through these to God and was Go(f s priest. 

And if, past noon, her toil began to irk, 

And she sought talismans, and turned in vain 
To soulless self-reflections of man's skill, — 
Yet now, in this the twilight, she might still 
Kneel in the latter grass to pray again. 
Ere the night cometh and she may not work. 

II. NOT AS THESE. 

'^ I AM not as these are," the poet saith 

In youth's pride, and the painter, among men 
At bay, where never pencil comes nor pen. 

And shut about with his own frozen breath. 

To others, for whom only rhyme wins faith 
As poets, — only paint as painters, — then 
He turns in the cold silence ; and again 

Shrinking, " 1 am not as these are," he saith. 

And say that this is so, what follows it ? 

For were thine eyes set backwards in thine head. 
Such words were well ; but they see on, and fer. 
Unto the lights of the great Past, new-lit 

Fair for the Future's track, look thou instead,— 
Say thou instead, " I am not as thes€ are;' 



n 
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UI. THE HUSBANDMEN. 

Though God, as one that is an householder^ 
Called these to labour in His vineyard first, 
Before the husk of darkness was well burst 
Bidding them grope their way out and bestir, 
(Who, questioned of their wages, answered, *' Sir, 
Unto each man a penny":) though the worst 
Burthen of heat was theirs and the dry thirst : 
Though God has since found none such as these were 
To do their work like them : — Because of this 
Stand not ye idle in the market-place. 
Which of ye knoweth he is not that last 
Who may be first by faith and will ? — yea, his 
The hand which after the appointed days 
And hours shall give a Future to their Past ? 



SONNET LXXVII. 

SOUL'S BEAUTY. 

U NDER the arch of Life, where love and death, 
Terror and mystery, guard her shrine, 1 saw 
Beauty enthroned ; and though her gaze struck awe, 

I drew it in as simply as my breath. 

Hers are the eyes which, over and beneath, 
The sky and sea bend on thee, — which can draw. 
By sea or sky or woman, to one law. 

The allotted bondman of her palm and wreath* 

This is that Lady Beauty, in whose praise 

Thy voice and hand shake still, — long known to thee 
By flying hair and fluttering hem, — the beat 
Following her daily of thy heart and feet. 
How passionately and irretrievably. 
In what fond flight, how many ways and days I 
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SONNET LXXX. 

FROM DAWN TO NOON. 

As the child knows not if his mother's face 
Be fair ; nor of his elders yet can deem 
What each most is ; but as of hill or stream 

At dawn, all glimmering life surrounds his place : 

Who ye^ tow'rd noon of his half-weary race, 
Pausing awhile beneath the high sun-beam 
And gazing steadily back, — as through a dream. 

In things long past new features now can trace :— 

Even so the thought that is at length fullgrown 
Turns back to note the sun-smit paths, all grey 

And marvellous once, where first it walked alone ; 
And haply doubts, amid the unblenching day. 
Which most or least impelled its onward way,— 

Those unknown things or these things overknown« 



SONNET LXXXI. 

MEMORIAL THRESHOLDS. 

What place so strange, — though unreveal^d snow 

With unimaginable fires arise 

At the earth's end, — what passion of surprise 
Like frost-bound fire-girt scenes of long ago ? 
Lo I this is none but I this hour ; and lo 1 

This is the very place which to mine eyes 

Those mortal hours in vain immortalize, 
'Mid hurrying crowds, with what alone I know. 

City, of thine a single simple door, 

By some new Power reduplicate, must be 
Even yet my life-porch in eternity, 
Even with one presence filled, as once of yore : 
Or mocking winds whirl round a chaff'-strown floor 
Thee and thy years and these my words and me. 
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90BSZT LzaExm. 
BARREN SPRINa 

Oycc more the charged year's tnrmc^ wbed letm a s : 
Ar.d as a girl s&ils balanced in the wind. 
And r.cw tefcre and now again behind 

St/y.;,s as it s^wrocp^ with cheek that larghs and bom^- 

So hpnrg ccmes cierry tc wards me herc^ bet cams 
No arjmcrirg smile from me, whose life is twxn'd 
With the dead boughs that winter still mast had. 

And whom to-day the Spring no more 



B<tho1<3, this crocus is a ^-ithericg flame ; 
iy,'}\ &n<-/udrop, snow; this apple-b1o6som*s 
To breed thie fruit that breeds the serpent's arL 

Nay, for these Spring-flowers, turn thy taiot horn tbcm. 

Nor ittay till on the year's last lily-stem 
The white cup shrivels round the golden hent. 
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SONNET LXZXIV. 

FAREWELL TO THE GLEN. 

Sweet stream-fed glen, why say " farewell " to thee 
Who far'st so well and find'st for ever smooth 
The brow of Time where man may read no ruth ? 

Nay, do thou rather say " farewell " to me, 

Who now fere forth in bitterer fantasy 

Than erst was mine where other shade might soothe 
By other streams, what while in fragrant youth 

The bliss of being sad made melancholy. 

And yet, farewell I For better shalt thou fare 
When children bathe sweet faces in thy flow 

And happy lovers blend sweet shadows there 
In hours to come, than when an hour ago 

Thine echoes had but one man's sighs to bear 
And thy trees whispered what he feared to know. 

SONNET LXXXV. 

VAIN VIRTUES. 

What is the sorriest thing that enters Hell ? 
None of the sins, — but this and that fair deed 
Which a soul's sin at length could supersede. 

These yet are virgins, whom death's timely knell 

Might once have sainted ; whom the fiends compel 
Together now, in snake-bound shuddering sheaves 
Of anguish, while the pit's pollution leaves 

Their refuse maidenhood abominable. 

Night sucks them down, the tribute of the pit, 
Whose names, half entered in the book of Life, 
Were God's desire at noon. And as their hair 
And eyes sink last, the Torturer deigns no whit 
To gaze, but, yearning, waits his destined wife. 
The Sin still blithe on earth that sent them there* 
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SONNET LXXXVIII. 

HERO'S LAMP,* 

That lamp thou fill'st in Eros' name to-night, 

O Hero, shall the Sestian augurs take 

To-morrow, and for drowned Leander's sake 
To Anteros its fireless lip shall plight 
Aye, waft the unspoken vow : yet dawn's first light 

On ebbing storm and life twice ebb'd must break ; 

While 'neath no sunrise, by the Avemian Lake, 
Lo where Love walks. Death's pallid neophyte. 

That lamp within Anteros' shadowy shrine 
Shall stand unlit (for so the gods decree) 
Till some one man the happy issue see 
Of a life's love, and bid its flame to shine : 
Which still may rest unfir'd ; for, theirs or thine, 
O brother, what brought love to them or thee ? 

SONNET LXXXDE* 

THE TREES OF THE GARDEN. 

Ye who have passed Death's haggard hills ; andfye 
Whom trees that knew your sires shall cease to know 
And still stand silent : — is it all a show, — 

A wisp that laughs upon the wall ? — decree 

Of some inexorable supremacy 

Which ever, as man strains his blind surmise 
From depth to ominous depth, looks past his eyes, 

Sphinx-faced with unabashM augury ? 

Nay, rather question the Earth's self. Invoke 
The storm-felled forest-trees moss-grown to-day 
Whose roots are hillocks where the children play ; 

Or ask the silver sapling 'neath what yoke [wage 

Those stars, his spray-crown's clustering gems, shall 
Their journey still when his boughs shrink with age. 

' AAer the deaths of Leander and of Hero, the signal-lamp was 
dedicated to Anteros, with the edict that no man should light it 
unless his love had proved fortunate. 
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Sc s!-.ir. T=Tn^ bf ; ^r»L xs tbe T^'Sd czTy hurled 
Abnad by rcLiiiess si^edss c^nz se? Ibc varid : 

It ySTaL; be s:^^l 2:=»d r>DC fb-znd anyvlxxei 
Get !bse bp^^aJ oe. Sz^zs. Oft a ifJa fe d , 
Thy pcrijocs i fcTi^ - ^ csr bcz: six! break like lath 

ilixh TT-g^tfaess cf ires a> TKis ibce piaise. 

Leave d>ese veak fed ta? tread in canoir injiL 
Tbc*T: 5CiI!, cprr tbe broad Tizne^^fc^Scied padi, 
Itlayst «:z5t :be tur.h^ c^'tbe p2a5a2s of wrath 

For certain year% Kr oextasi CKcdis and daj& 



LOST OX BOTH SIDESL 

As when turo men have ieved a woocan veO, 

Each hating esch, thnrrgh Lovers and Death's deceit ; 
Siroe ret fcr e:±er this s£ark iraniage-sheet 

And the keg pauses cf this ^iredding-bell ; 
Yet o'er her gr^ve the night aci cay dispel 
At last their fc-^<i fcrk>TTi, isith ccM azk! best ; 
Ncr other than cear Lriesids to death may fleet 

The two lives left that zzost of her can tdl : — 

So separate hopes, which in a sool had wooed 
The one same Peace, strove with each other kng^ 
And Peace before their iaces perished since : 
So through that scol, in restless Ixocherhood, 
They roam together now, and wind among 
Its bye-streets^ knocking at die dusty inns. 
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SONNETS Xai, XCUL 

THE SUN'S SHAME. 

I. 

Beholding youth and hope in mockery caught 
From life ; and mocking pulses that remain 
When the soul's death of bodily death is fain ; 

Honour unknown, and honour known unsought; 

And penury's sedulous self-torturing thought 
On gold, whose master therewith buys his bane ; 
And longed-for woman longing all in vain 

For lonely man with love's desire distraught ; 

And wealth, and strength, and power, and pleasantness. 
Given unto bodies of whose souls men say, 
None poor and weak, slavish and foul, as they :— 

Beholding these things, I behold no less 

The blushing mom and blushing eve confess 
The shame that loads the intolerable day. 



As some true chief of men, bowed down with stress 
Of life's disastrous eld, on blossoming youth 
May gaze, and murmur with self-pity and ruth,— 

'' Might I thy fruitless treasure but possess, 

Such blessing of mine all coming years should bless ;" — 
Then sends one sigh forth to the unknown goal. 
And bitterly feels breathe against his soul 

The hour swift-winged of nearer nothingness :— 

Even so the World's grey Soul to the green World 
Perchance one hour must cry : " Woe's me, for whom 
Inveteracy of ill portends the doom, — 
Whose heart's old fire in shadow of shame is furl'd : 
While thou even as of yore art journeying. 
All soulless now, yet merry with the Spring I " 



jME aousB, €^ mm. 



IDCHELAlQGEliOS KISw 



QssMi KBdffibmgeLo, -wjS^l age grcywn bfeak 
Azkd uttermost iBbonrSy liEvJng once D^<eissad 
AH ^icviiis memarks on \n& long life ^ftwnrfj, 

Tlxis varst regret to one true hesTt ccaild spe^; 

Tbst 'v^kem, "wrili suu'j uuing love Hnd 

He stooped o^cr sweet Colamm^s dying be^ 
Hs IScse and doTntnant Ladj, ^iiri^'wcd, — 

Her lEBnd iie kisBed, Imt Boit lier inmr or ^^^*'*^i. 

O Huumamala, — good at Arfs £re-'ic4ificite 
To urge ber cbanoit}— ei;>ezi IbxB thr Son^ 
Toucidiig at length some soreihF-^bastcned goaily 
Earns aftcnest but a bttfe : ber ^ipeate 
Were deep and urate, — lowlj ber daizzu Let be : 
What bolds for ber Destb^s gamer? Andin-lbce? 



THE VASE OF \IF£^ 

Arockd tbe Tase of liie at yxxm sIitv pacae 

He bas not crept, but turned it mitb bis band^ 

And aH its sides already understands. 
Tbere, girt, one breathes alert for some great race ; 
\Miose road nms far by sands and fjiuiful ^ace ; 

'\Mio laughs, yet throngh the jolhr throng bas passM ; 

'\\*ho veeps, nor s t ays for weeing ; who at last, 
A ^'outby stands somewhere crowned, with siknt ftcse. 

And be has filled this vase with wine for blood. 
With blood for teais, with spioe for burning 'vow. 
With u-atered flowers for buried love most fit ; 
And would have cast it.shattered to &e flood. 

Yet in Fate's name has kept it whole ; wfakh now 
Stands cmp^ till bis ashes &11 ink. 



THE HOUSE OF UFE. S^ 

SONNET XCVL 

LIFE THE BELOVED. 

As thy friend's face, with shadow of soul o'erspread, 
Somewhile unto thy sight perchance hath been 
Ghastly and strange, yet never so is seen 

In thought, but to all fortunate favour wed ; 

As thy love's death -bound features never dead 
To memory's glass return, but contravene 
Frail fugitive days, and alway keep, I ween, 

Than all new life a livelier lovelihead : — 

So Life herself, thy spirit's friend and love. 
Even still as Spring's authentic harbinger 
Glows with fresh hours for hope to glorify ; 
Though pale she lay when in the winter grove 
Her funeral flowers were snow-flakes shed on her 
And the red wings of frost-fire rent the sky. 

SONNET xcva 
A SUPERSCRIPTION. 

Look in my face ; my name is Might-have-been ; 

I am also called No-more, Too-late, Farewell ; 

Unto thine ear I hold the dead-sea shell 
Cast up thy Life's foam-fretted feet between ; 
Unto thine eyes the glass where that is seen 

Which had Life's form and Love's, but by my spell 

Is now a shaken shadow intolerable. 
Of ultimate things unuttered the frail screen. 

Mark me, how still I am I But should there dart 
One moment through thy soul the soft surprise 
Of that winged Peace which lulls the breath of 
sighs,— 

Then shalt Uiou see me smile, and turn apart 

Thy visage to mine ambush at thy heart 
Sleepless with cold commemorative eyes. 

IS 



rSE BOUSE OF UFR. 

U O J^K Ef ZCVZEL 

HE AND L 

Whence came his feet into mj field, md 'm/bsf ? 

How is it that he sees it all so drear ? 

How do I see his seeingy and how hear 
llie name his bitter sQence knows it by ? 
This was the litde fold of separate sdry 

Whose pasturing clouds in liie sonTs atmoa^iliere 

Drew living light from one cantinnal jear : 
How should he find it lifeless ? He^ or I ? 

Lo 1 this new Self now wanders round ngr fidd. 
With plaints for every flower, and for cadi tree 
A moan, the sighing wind's anziliaiy: 
And o'er svieet waters of my li£ie^ tliat yield 
Unto his lips no drau^t but tears anaeal'd. 
Even in my place be weeps. Even 1^ not he. 

80KHETS ZdZy C 

NEWBORN DEATH. 

To-day Death seems to me an in£uit difld 
Which her worn mother Life upon my knee 
Has set to grow my friend and play with me ; 

If haply so my heart might be b^;uil'd 

To find no terrors in a face so mild, — 
If haply so my weary heart might be 
Unto the newborn milky eyes of thee^ 

O Death, before resentment reconcil'd. 

How long, O Death ? And shall thy feet depart 
Still a young child's with mine, or wilt thou stand 

Jhullgrown the helpful daughter of my heart, 
What time with thee indeed I reach the strand 

Of the pale wave which knows thee what thou art, 
And drink it in the hollow of thy hand 7 
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n. 

And thou, O Life, the lady of all bliss, 

With whom, when our first heart beat full and fast, 
I wandered till the haunts of men were pass'd. 

And in fair places found all bowers amiss 

Till only woods and waves might hear our kiss. 
While to the winds all thought of Death we cast : — 
Ah, Life ! and must I have from thee at last 

No smile to greet me and no babe but this ? 

Lo ! Love, the child once ours ; and Song, whose hair 
Blew like a flame and blossomed like a wreath ; 

And Art, whose eyes were worlds by God found fair : 
These o'er the book of Nature mixed their breath 

With neck-twined arms, as oft we watched them there; 
And did these die that thou mightst bear me Death? 



SONNET a. 

THE ONE HOPE. 

When vain desire at last and vain regret 
Go hand in hand to death, and all is vain, 
What shall assuage the unforgotten pain 

And teach the unforgetful to forget 7 

Shall Peace be still a sunk stream long unmet,-— 
Or may the soul at once ir^ a green plain 
Stoop through the spray of some sweet life-fountain 

And cull the dew-drenched flowering amulet ? 

Ah ! when the wan soul in that golden air 
Between the scriptured petals softly blown 
Peers breathless for the gift of grace unknown,— 
Ah I let none other alien spell soe'er 
But only the one Hope's one name be there,— 
Not less nor more, but even that word alone. 



8S9 



II.— MISCELLANEOUS POEMS. 



MY SISTER'S SLEEP. 

She fell asleep on Christmas Eve. 

At length the long-ungranted shade 

Of weary eyelids overweigh'd 
The pain nought else might yet relieve. 

Our mother, who had leaned all day 
Over the bed from chime to chime, 
Then raised herself for the first time, 

And as she sat her down, did pray. 

Her little work-table was spread 
With work to finish. For the glare 
Made by her candle, she had care 

To work some distance finom the bed. 

Without, there was a cold moon up. 
Of winter radiance sheer and thin ; 
The hollow halo it was in 

Was like an icy crystal cup. 

Through the small room, with subtle sound 
Of flame, by vents the fireshine drove 
And reddened. In its dim alcove 

The mirror shed a clearness round. 

I had been sitting up some nights. 
And my tired mind felt weak and blank ; 
Like a sharp strengthening wine it drank 

The stillness and the broken lights. 



s^ 



MfY SISTEJTS SLEEP. 

Twelve stmclL That soundy by dwincUiiig years 
Heard in each hour, crept off; and then 
The mflSed sflence ^read again. 

Like water that a pebble stirs. 

Our mother rose from where she sat : 
Her needles, as she laid them down. 
Met lightly, and her silken gown 

Settled : no other noise than that. 



*• Gloiy onto the Newly Bom I ■ 
So, as said angels, she did say > 
Because we were in Christmas Day, 

Though it would still be long till mom. 

Just then in the room over us 
There was a pushing back of chair\ 
As some who had sat unawares 

So late, now heard the hour, and rose. 

With anxious sofUy-stepping haste 
Our mother went where Margaret lay. 
Fearing the sounds o'erhead — should they 

Have broken her long watched-for rest 1 

She stooped an instant, calm, and turned ; 

But suddenly turned back again ; 

And all her features seemed in pain 
With woe, and her eyes gazed and yearned. 

For my part, I but hid my face. 

And held my breath, and spoke no word ; 

There was none spoken ; but I heard 
The silence for a little space. 
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Our mother bowed herself and wept : 
And both my arms fell, and I said, 
''God knows I knew that she was dead." 

And there, all white, my sister slept. 

Then, kneeling, upon Christmas morn 
A little after twelve o'clock, 
We said, ere the first quarter struck, 

" Christ's blessing on the newly born 1 '' 



Till n:.i::;jLi uamgzu^ 



THE blesse: :-./:^ozel. 



ill! L>i*:ss'jL ::aniG2e. leaiieL ou: 

^ ■ ■ - 

He: rv'js v e:"£ Qt:s:>sr tiiat uiit den± 

• • * 

Of vatfiTT siilieL a: e^'e:. : 
Siif ha: zur^t iiii'^s il w^r haiid. 

/jji :iit STif-ri :i. iier hair V'e:t sf^ven. 



Her milt, uncir. froit ciasj: t: rnz.. 

No wn^ugli:. flowers dii ai.ir:. 
But £ while r:>st of Mi:r}-'E p::: 

For sen'ice meeiiT wotl ; 
Ht^r huir th£! ky tlong her lia^L 

Vras }f liow like hpt ':::^rL. 



Herseesiec she s'-trct h^i leen e dsgr 

Oiit of G:ic"t chorist-.r: ; 
TliC woacdex "wss not vet cuiic gone 

From tiiat sdll look cf hers ; 
Arbeit, to tiien she lefi, her day 

liad counted as tezi jears. 

(To on^, it is ten years of years. 

. . . Yet now, and in this place, 
SureJy sJic leaned o'er me — her hair 

Fell ail about n:}' face. . . . 
Nothing : the autuxnn-iall of leaves. 

l*he whole year sets apace.) 



V..' 



3[SB BLES^KD DAMOZEL. a33 

It was the rampart of God's house ^ 

That she was standing on ; f^ 
By God built over the sheer depth ^ 

The which is Space begun}) fr 
So high, that looking downward thence A 

She scarce could see the sunT^ (/^ ' 



It lies in Heaven, across the flood cx 
Of ether, as a bridge. <^ 

Beneath, the tides of day and night C. 
With flame and darkness ridge ^ 

The void, as low as where this e^rth ^ 
. Spins like a fretful midge., ^ -io 



/ Around her, lovers, newly met ', 
/( 'Mid deathless love's acclaims. *^ 



1 



Spoke evermore among themselves r 
. Their heart-remembered names ; ' 
And the souls mounting up to God ■^• 
Went by her like thin flames* ^ 



And still she bowed herself and stooped 
Out of the circling charm ; ^' 

Until her bosom must have made 
The bar she leaned on warm^ 

And the lilies lay as if asleep ,^ 
Along her bended arm. ' 



From the fixed place of Heaven she saw 
Time like a pulse shake fierce ^ 

Through all the worlds. Her gaze still strove 
Within the gulf to pierce 

Its path ; and now she spoke as when 
The stars sang in their spheres. 



S34 TH^ LLESSED DAMOZEL, 

Tilt sur 'W'as gone now ; the curled moan 

Was lit E iinlt feather 
Flur-ering far do'wx the piif ; and now 

She ppoke trirotigh the still weather. 
' Her voice was like the voice the star* 

Kad when tiicy sang together. . 



(Ah rweet I Even now, in that bird's song^ 

Sirove not her accents there, 
Fain to be hcc^rkened ? \M)en those bells 

Possessed the mid-day air, 
Strove no: her steps to reach ni}' side 

Down all the echoing stair ?) 



•* I wish that he were cc»me to me, 

For he wilj come,'* she said. 
^ " Have I not prayed in Heaven ? — on eartli, 

Lord, Lord, has he not pray'd ? 
Arc not t\^o pra3'ers a perfect strengdi? 

And shall 1 feel afraid ? 



^'When round his head the aureole clings^ 

And he is clothed in Vv'hite, 
ri) take his hand and go v^-ith him 

To the deep wells of light ; 
i/« As unto a stream we ^'ill step down, — 

And bathe there in God's sight 



^ We two will stand beside that shrine. 

Occult, v^ithheld, untrod, 
Whose lamps are stirred continually 

With prayer sent up to God ; 
And see our old prayers^ granted, melt 

Elach like a little cloud. 



THE BLESSED DAMOZEJL «3S 



^ - 



** We two will lie i' the shadow of 

That living mystic tree 
Within whose secret growth the Dove 

Is sometimes felt to be, 
While every leaf that His plumes touch 

Saith His Name audibly. 



** And I myself will teach to him, 

I myself, lying so, 
The songs I sing here ; which his voice 

Shall pause in, hushed and slow. 
And find some knowledge at each pause, 

Or some new thing to know." 

(Alas I we two, we two, thou say'st I 

Yea, one wast thod with me 
That once of old. But shall God lift 

To endless unity 
The soul whose likeness with thy soul 

Was but its love for thee ?) 



"We two," she said, ''will seek the groves 

Where the lady Mary is. 
With her five handmaidens, whose names 

Are five sweet symphonies, 
Cecily, Gertrude, Magdalenl 

Margaret and.Rosalys. ^J 



*'Circlewise sit they, with bound locks 

And foreheads garlanded ; 
Into the fine c}oth white like flame 

Weaving the golden thread, 
To fashion the birth-robes for them 

Who are just bom, being dead. 



\ 



236 THE BLESSED DAMOZEJL 

''He shall fear, haply, and be dumb 
Then will I lay my cheek 

To his, and tell about our love. 
Not once abashed or weak: 

And the dear Mother will approve 
My pride, and let me speak. 



*^ Herself shall bring us, hand in hand, 
To Him round whom all souls 

Kneel, the clear-ranged unnumbered heads 
Bowed with their aureoles : 

And angels meeting us shall sing 
To their citherns and citoles. 



** There will 1 ask of Christ the Lord 
Thus much for him and me : — 

Only to hve as once on earth 
With Love, — only to be, 

As then awhile, for ever now 
Together, I and he." 



She gazed and listened and then said. 
Less sad of speech than mild, — 

•*A11 this is when he comes." She ceased. 
The light thrilled towards her, fiU'd 

With angels in strong level flight. 
Her eyes prayed, and she smil'd. 



(I saw her smile.) But soon their path 
Was vague in distant spheres : 

And then she cast her arms along 
The golden barriers, 

And laid her face between her hands. 
And wept (I heard her tears.) 
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AT THE SUN.RISE IN 1848. 

God said, Let there be light ; and there was light. 

Then heard we sounds as though the Earth did sing 

And the Earth's angel cried upon the wing : 
We saw priests fall together and turn white : 
And covered in the dust from the sun's sight, 

A king was spied, and yet another king. 

We said : " The round world keeps its balancing ; 
On this globe, they and we are opposite, — 
If it is day with us, with them 'tis night. 

Still, Man, in thy just pride, remember this : — 
Thou had St not made that thy sons' sons shall ask 
What the word king may mean in their day's task, 

But for the light that led : and if light is^ 
It is because God said, Let there be light. 



AUTUMN SONG. 

Rnow'st thou not at the fall of the leaf 
How the heart feels a languid grief 

Laid on it for a covering. 

And how sleep seems a goodly thing 
In Autumn at the fall of the leaf? 

And how the swift beat of the brain 

Falters because it is in vain, 

In Autumn at the fall of the leaf 
Knowest thou not ? and how the chief 

Of joys seems — ^not to suffer pain ? 

KnoVst thou not at the fall of the leaf. 
How the soul feels like a dried sheaf 
Bound up at length for harvesting, 
And how death seems a comely thing 
In Autumn at the fall of the leaf? 
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THE LADY'S LAMENT. 

Never happy any more ! 
Aye, turn the saying o'er and o'er. 
It 833^5 but what it said before. 
And heart and life are just as sore. 
The wet leaves blow aslant the floor 
In the rain through the open door. 
No, no more. 

Never happy any more ! 
The eyes are weary and give o'er, 
But still the soul weeps as before. 
And always must each one deplore 
Each once, nor bear what others bore ? 
This is now as it was of yore. 
No, no more. 

Never happy any more ! 
Is it not but a sorry lore 

That says, " Take strength, the worst is o'er " ? 
Shall the stars seem as heretofore ? 
The day wears on more and more^ 
While I was weeping the day wore. 
No, no more. 

Never happy any more I 
In the cold behind the door 
That was the dial striking four : 
One for joy the past hours bore^ 
Two for hope and will cast o'er, 
One for the naked dark before. 
No, no more. 



THE LADY'S LAMENT. S39 

Never happy any more I 
Put the light out, shut the door, 
Sweep the wet leaves from the floor. 
Even thus Fate's hand has swept her floor. 
Even thus Love's hand has shut the door 
Through which his warm feet passed of yore. 
Shall it be opened any more ? 
No, no, no more. 



iiX Fc^.T'SJainr. 



. TTi* -s ier znvzvn is. siit TWEsr 
I jKixt grri- silt jfesss ir sir, — 

V:*I TTTDt t'TS ZJIDLlSt: rPHT 

T*ia- ri'TT^ *THii anr. "Sk Fwectt lEjwt part 



Tike tfj5;»- :-:f -ssssr x^!^ 2=x£,<i&gr 
- C^z£^ ^Jr^z^ae to spSinaTV- _ 
Yet or,!/ th:^ cf ltare''s iriMfc prizie^ ^ 

fS^ft whzt is serreft acd cskztiwii. 
Below tfa« eanh, above ihe skaesL 



In pa J fit! rg her I shriced her 

'Mid mysdc trees, where lig^t Calls la 

Hardly at all ; a covert place 

Where you might think to find a din 

or doubtful talk, and a live flame 

Wandering, and many a shape whose name 
Not itsclfknowcth, and old dew, 
And your own footsteps meeting yoi^ 

And all things going as they came. 
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A deep dim wood ; and there she stands 

As in that wood that day : for so 
Was the still movement of her hands 

And such the pure line's gracious flow. 
And passing fair the type must seem, 
Unknown the presence and the dream. 

Tis she : though of herself, alas ! 

Less than her shadow on the grass 
Or than her image in the stream. 

That day we met there, I and she 

One with the other all alone ; 
And we were blithe ; yet memory 

Saddens those hours, as when the moon 
Looks upon daylight. And with her 
I stooped to drink the spring-water, 

Athirst where other waters sprang : 

And where the echo is, she sang, — 
My soul another echo there. 

But when that hour my soul won strength 

For words whose silence wastes and kills, 
Dull raindrops smote us, and at length 

Thundered the heat within the hills. 
That eve I spoke those words again 
Beside the pelted window-pane ; 

And there she hearkened what I said. 

With under-gl;5.ices that surveyed 
The empty pastui'es blind with rain. 

Next day the memories of these things. 

Like leaves through which a bird has flown, 
Still vibrated with Love's warm wings ; 

Tijl I must make them all my own 
And paint this picture. So, 'twixt ease 
Oif talk and sweet long silences, 

She stood among the plants in bloom 

At windows of a summer room. 
To feign the shadow of the trees. 



7SE f^S^TSLLir. 

Axil' £1 2 "wrnxag^:^ ia^JjC; iJi j&k^pc 
A*iC ill xrurrat "oia fm^'iLJl air, 

G rrtSEn lira:: sarsrer i»sE3 iisr Iicetc^ 
li lata cc*? firkiitas jriiqg sdU?., 
Vi"iac lAi-HT 11 lir**: ht jltcs great will 

Or liic £irt w^i li-e so^siilac ikcan e s 7 



TL'-'ae i^jt — Ercri:^! lefit 3h» see cr bear. 
Drily Ir; «*-:I*ciz: -srtis^icr^ now 

Al rJ^i-'drn^t li-fsc ifcinigs reads aiiac ear; 
Vittsk !i-c jtsS'Stzdzvs si a breadb 
Shr'jik !r. tic rcsif, asd aUI ibe hcadiy 

Forest at-C waJer, fkj arid w;^ 

la llnipic siar!ight g^-c-iiSid, 
L:c ':-ke the rrysiery ef death. 




leric^ ^T^^ s^ ^^-^ I wept 
For {3?^wares I came up<^ "i^ , :^ ^ ^ 
TlXsc g^cs w^ere cnc^ she^^-aiked with me : ^ 
Aiici as 1 sljSod there sudde^Jy^Z* 



Yarned loud ifielro!:-bosoifced sea.jj^ 

Even so, where Heaven holds breath and hears 0^^ 

The beating heart of Love's own breast,-*^ 
Where round the secret of all spheres /• 

All angels lay their wings to rest, — v^ 
IIow shall my soul stand rapt and awed, ^ 
When, by the new birth borne abroad *- 

Throughout the music of the suns^dL 

It enters in her soul at once ^^ 
And knows the silence there for God I "-^ 



TBR PORTRAIT. ^3 

Here with her face doth memory sit , •- 
Meanwhile, and wait the day's decline, 

Till other eyes shall look from it, < 
Eyes of the spirit's Palestine, . 

Even than the old gaze tenderer : - 

While hopes and aims long lost with her ^ 
Stand round her image side by side, " 
Like tombs of pilgrims that have died ' 

About the Holy Sepulchre. (L 



• r 






MoTFTTR of the Fair Dc!:ght, 
Thoa handmaid perfect in God's sighl^ 
Now sitting fourth beside the Thre^ 
Thyself a woman-Trinity, — 
Being a daughter bom to God, 
Mother of Qirist from stall to rood. 
And wife unto the Holy Ghost : — 
Oh when our need is uttermost. 
Think that to such as death may strike 
Thou once wert sister sisterlike ? 
Thou headstone of humanity, 
Groundstone of the great Mystery, 
Fashioned like us, yet more than we ! 

Mind'st thou not (when June's heavy breath 
Warmed the long days in Nazareth,) 
That eve thou didst go forth to give 
Thy flowers some drink that they mf^t live 
One faint night more amid the sands? 
Far off the trees were as pale wands 
Against the fervid sky : the sea 
Sighed further off eternally 
As human sorrow sighs in sleep. 
Then suddenly the awe grew deep, 
As of a day to which all days 
Were footsteps in God's secret ways : 
Until a folding sense, like prayer. 
Which is, as God is, everywhere, 
Gathered about thee ; and a voice 
Spake to thee without any noise. 
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Beiug of the silence : — " Hail," it said, 
" Thou that art highly favoured ; 
The Lord is with thee here and now ; 
Blessed among all women thou." 



Ah ! kneVst thou of the end, when first 
That Babe was on thy bosom nurs'd ? — 
Or when He tottered round thy knee 
Did thy great sorrow dawn on thee ? — 
And through His boyhood, year by year 
Eating with Him the Passover, 
Didst thou discern confusedly 
That holier sacrament, when He, 
The bitter cup about to quafif. 
Should break the bread and eat thereof? — 
Or came not yet the knowledge, even 
Till on some day forecast in Heaven 
His feet passed through thy door to press 
Upon His Father's business ?— 
Or still was God's high secret kept ? 



Nay, but I think the whisper crept 
Like growth through childhood. Work and play, 
Things common to the course of day. 
Awed thee with meanings unfulfill'd ; 
And all through girlhood, something still'd 
Thy senses like the birth of light. 
When thou hast trimmed thy lamp at night 
Or washed thy garments in the stream ; 
To whose white bed had come the dream 
That He was thine and thou wast His 
Who feeds among the field-lilies. 
O solemn shadow of the end 
In that wise spirit long contained ! 
O awful end I and those unsaid 
Long years when It was Finished I 
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AVE. J^ 

Soul, is it Faith, or Love, or Hope^ 
That lets me see her standing up 
Where the light of the Throne is bright ? 
Unto the left, unto the right. 
The cherubim, succinct, conjoint. 
Float inward to a golden point, 
And from between the seraphim 
The glory issues for a hymn. 
O Mary Mother, be not loth 
To listen, — thou whom the stars clothe, 
Who se6st and mayst not be seen ! 
Hear us at last, O Mary Queen ! 
Into our shadow bend thy face. 
Bowing thee from the secret place, 
O Mary Virgin, full of grace ! 
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THE CARD-DEALEIL 

CcciD joa Dot diisl bcr gaze like vine? 

Yet the ugh its spjccdocr swoOQ 
Icto d.e siicDce lxcg:aki!T 

As a tone into a tnse^ 
Those eyes imra¥^ the oofled iqght 

And know the stars at nooa. 



The gold that's heaped bcsde her han^ 

In troth rids prize it veie ; 
And rich the dreams that wieattie her bfows 

With msgic ^iUness there ; 
And he were rich who should nnviiad 

That woven golden hair. 



Arc^nnd her, where she sits, the danoe 
Now breathes its eager beat ; 

And not more lightly or moie tme 
Fall there the dancers* feet 

Than fall her cards on the bright boaid 
As 'tweie a heart that beat. 



Her fingers let them softly tbroiig\ 
Smooth p)olished silent things ; 

And eadi one as it &lls reflects 
In swift hg^t-shadowings, 

Blood-red and parple, green and blne^ 
The great eyes of her rings. 



THE CARD'DRALBR, %^ 

Whom plays she with ? With thee, who lov'st 

Those gems upon her hand ; 
With me, who search her secret brows ; 

With all men, bless'd or bann'd. 
We play together, she and we, 

Within a vain strange land : 

A land without any order, — 

Day even as night, (one saith,) — 
Where who lieth down ariseth not 

Nor the sleeper awakeneth ; 
A land of darkness as darkness itself 

And of the shadow of death. 

What be her cards, you ask ? Even these :— 

The heart, that doth but crave 
More, having fed ; the diamond. 

Skilled to make base seem brave; 
The club, for smiting in the dark ; 

The spade, to dig a grave. 

And do you ask what game she plays ? 

With me 'tis lost or won ; 
With thee it is playing still ; with him 

It is not well begun ; 
But 'tis a game she plays with all 

Beneath the sway o' the sun. 

Thou seest the card that falls, — she knows 

The card that followeth : 
Her game in thy tongue is called Life, 

As ebbs thy daily breath : 
When she shall speak, thou'lt learn her tongue 

And know she calls it Death. 
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WORLD'S WORTH- 

Tis of die Falher Hilaiy. 

He strove, but could not pray ; so took 

The steep-coiled stair, where his feet shook 
A sad blind echo. Ever up 

He toiled* Twas a sick sway of air 

That autumn noon within die stair. 
As dizzy as a turning cup. 

His brain benumbed him, void and thin ; 

He shut his eyes and felt it spin ; 

The obscure deafness hemmed him in. 
He said : ^ O world, what world for me ? " 



He leaned unto the balcony 

Where the chime keeps the night and day ; 

It hurt his brain, he could not pray. 
He had his face upon the stone : 

Deep 'twixt the narrow shafts, his eye 

Passed all the roofs to the stark sky, 
Swept with no wing, with wind alone. 

Close to his feet the sky did shake 

With wind in pools that the rains make : 

The ripple set his eyes to ache. 
He said : " O world, what world for me ? " 



WORLLtS WORTH. ^%\ 

He stood within the mystery 

Girding God's blessed Eucharist : 

The organ and the chaunt had ceas'd. 
The last words paused against his ear 

Said from the altar : drawn round him 

The gathering rest was dumb and dim. 
And now the sacring-bell rang dear 

And ceased ; and all was awe, — the breath 

Of God in man that warranteth 

The inmost utmost things of faith. 
He said : " O God, my world in Thee I " 
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ON REFUSAL OF AID BETWEEN 

NATIONS. 

Not that the earth is changing, O my God I 
Nor that the seasons totter in their walk, — 
Not that the virulent ill of act and talk 

Seethes ever as a winepress ever trod, — 

Not therefore are we certain that the rod 

Weighs in thine hand to smite thy world; though now 
Beneath thine hand so many nations bow, 

So many kings : — not therefore, O my God I — 

But because Man is parcelled out in men 
To-day ; because, for any wrongful blow 
No man not stricken asks, " I would be told 
Why thou dost thus ; " but his heart whispers then, 
" He is he, I am I." By this we know 
That our earth falls asunder, being old. 



ON THE VITA NUOVA OF DANTE. 

As he that loves oft looks on the dear form 
And guesses how it grew to w^omanbood. 
And gladly would have watched the beauties bud 

And the mild fire of precious life wax warm : 

So I, long bound within the threefold charm 
Of Dante's love sublimed to heavenly mood, 
Had marvelled, touching his Beatitude, 

How grew such presence from man's shameful swarm. 

At length within this book I found pourtrayed 

Newborn that Paradisal Love of his, 
And simple like a child ; with whose clear aid 

I understood. To such a child as this, 
Christ, charging well His chosen ones, forbade 

Offence ; " for lo I of such my kingdom is.** 
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SONG AND MUSIC. 

O LEAVE your hand where it lies cool 
Upon the eyes whose lids are hot : 

Its rosy shade is bountiful 
Of silence, and assuages thought 

O lay your lips against your hand 
And let me feel your breath through it, 

While through the sense your song shall fit 
The soul to understand. 

The music lives upon my brain 

Between your hands within mine eyes ; 

It stirs your lif\ed. throat like pain. 
An aching pulse of melodies. 

Lean nearer, let the music pause : 
The soul may better understand 

Your music, shadowed in your hand. 
Now while the song withdraws. 
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THE SEA-LIMITS. 

Consider the sea's listless chime : 
Time's self it is, made audible, — 
The murmur of the earth's own shelL 

Secret continuance sublime 

Is the sea's end : our sight may pass 
No furlong further. Since time was, 

This sound hath told the lapse of time. 

No quiet, which is death's, — it hath 

The mournfulness of ancient life, 

Enduring always at dull strife. 
As the world's heart of rest and wrath. 

Its painful pulse is in the sands. 

Last utterly, the whole sky stands, 
Grey and not known, along its path. 

Listen alone beside the sea, 

Listen alone among the woods ; 

Those voices of twin solitudes 
Shall have one sound alike to thee : 

Hark where the murmurs of thronged men 

Surge and sink back and surge again,— 
Still the one voice of wave and tree. 

Gather a shell from the strown beach 
And listen at its lips : they sigh 
The same desire and mystery, 

The echo of the whole sea's speech. 
And all mankind is thus at heart 
Not anything but what thou art : 

/jid Earth, Sea, Man, are all in each. 
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A TRIP TO PARIS AND BELGIUM. 

2. 

LONDON TO FOLKESTONE. 

A CONSTANT keeping-past of shaken trees^ 
And a bewildered glitter of loose road ; 
Banks of bright growth, with single blades atop 
Against white sky : and wires — a constant chain — 
That seem to draw the clouds along with them 
(Things which one stoops against the light to see 
Through the low window ; shaking by at rest, 
Or fierce like water as the swiftness grows) ; 
And, seen through fences or a bridge far off, 
Trees that in moving keep their intervals 
Still one 'twixt bar and bar ; and then at times 
Long reaches of green level, where one cow, 
Feeding among her fellows that feed on. 
Lifts her slow neck, and gazes for the sound. 

Fields mown in ridges ; and close garden-crops 
Of the earth's increase ; and a constant sky 
Still with clear trees that let you see the wind ; 
And snatches of the engine-smoke, by fits 
Tossed to the wind against the landscape, where 
Rooks stooping heave their wings upon the day. 

Brick walls we pass between, passed so at once 
That for the suddenness I cannot know 
Or what, or where begun, or where at end. 
Sometimes a station in grey quiet ; whence, 
With a short gathered champing of pent sound, 
We are let out upon the air again. 
Pauses of water soon, at intervals, 
That has the sky in it ; — the reflexes 
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O* the trees move towards the bank as we go by, 
Leaving the water's surface plain. I now 
Lie back and close my eyes a space ; for they 
Smart from the open forwardness of thought 
Fronting the wind. 

« « ♦ • • 

I did not scribble more, 
Be certain, after this ; but yawned, and reac^ 
And nearly dozed a little, I believe ; 
Till, stretching up against the carriage-back, 
I was roused altogether, and looked out 
To where the pale sea brooded murmuring. 

u. 

BOULOGNE TO AMIENS AND PARIS. 

Strong extreme speed, that the brain hurries with, 
Further than trees, and hedges, and green grass 
Whitened by distance, — further than small pools 
Held among fields and gardens, further than 
Haystacks, and wind-mill-sails, and roofs and herds, — 
The sea's last margin ceases at the sun. 

The sea has left us, but the sun remains. 
Sometimes the country spreads aloof in tracts 
Smooth from the harvest ; sometimes sky and land 
Are shut from the square space the window leaves 
By a dense crowd of trees, stem behind stem 
Passing across each other as we pass : 
Sometimes tall poplar- wands stand white, their heads 
Outmeasuring the distant hills. Sometimes 
The ground has a deep greenness ; sometimes brown 
In stubble ; and sometimes no ground at all, 
For the close strength of crops that stand unreaped 
The water-plots are sometimes all the sun's, — 
Sometimes quite green through shadows filling them^ 
Or islanded with growths of reeds,— or else 
Masked in grey dust like the wide face o' the fields. 
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And still the swiffcneas lasts ; that to our speed 
The trees seem shaken hke a press of spears. 

There is some count of us : — folks travelling-capped, 
Priesthood, and lank hard-featured soldiery, 
Females (no women), blouses. Hunt, and L 

We are relayed at Amiens. The steam 
Snorts, chafes, and bridles, like three hundred horse, 
And flings its dusky mane upon the air. 
Our company is thinned, and lamps alight 
But still there are the folks in travel 11 ng-caps. 
No priesthood now, but always soldiery, 
And babies to make up for show in noise ; 
Females (no women), blouses. Hunt, and I. 

Our windows at one side are shut for warmth ; 
Upon the other side, a leaden sky. 
Hung in blank glare, makes all the country dim^ 
Which too seems bald and meagre, — be it truth, 
Or of the waxing darkness. Here and there 
The shade takes light, where in thin patches stand 
The unstirred dregs of water. 



III. 

THE PARIS RAILWAY-STATION. 

In France, (to bafHe thieves and murderers) 
A journey takes two days of passport work 
At least The plan's sometimes a tedious one. 
But bears its fruit Because, the other day. 
In passing by the Morgue, we saw a man 
(The thing is common, and we never should 
I lave known of it^ only we passed that way) 

17 
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Who had been stabbed and tmnhled in the Sein^ 
Where he had stayed some days. The face was black. 
And, like a negro's, swollen ; all the flesh 
Had furred, and broken into a green mould. 

Now, very likely, he vrho did the job 
Was standing among those who stood with us^ 
To look upon the corpse. You fency him — 
Smoking an early pipe, and watching, as 
An artist, the effect of his last work. 
This always if it had not struck him that 
Twcre best to leave while yet the body took 
Its crust of rot beneath the Seine. It may : 
But, if it did not, he can now remain 
Without much fear. Only, if he should want 
To travel, and have not his passport yet, 
(Deep dogs these French police I) he may be caught. 

Therefore you see (lest, being murderers^ 
We should not have the sense to go before 
The thing were known, or to stay afterwards) 
There is good reason why — having resolved 
To start for Belgium — we were kept three days 
To learn about the passports first, then do 
As we had learned. This notwithstanding, in 
The fulness of the time 'tis come to pass. 



IV. 

REACHING BRUSSELS. 

There is small change of country ; but the sun 
Is out, and it seems shame this were not said. 
For upon all the grass the warmth has caught; 
And betwixt distant whitened poplar-stems 
Makes greener darkness ; and in dells of trees 
Shows spaces of a verdure that was hid ; 
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And the sky has its blue floated with white. 
And crossed with falls of the sun's glory aslant 
To lay upon the waters of the world ; 
And from the road men stand with shaded eyes 
To look ; and flowers in gardens have grown strong ; 
And our own shadows here within the coach 
Are brighter; and all colour has more bloonu 

So, after the sore torments of the route ; — 
Toothache, and headache, and the ache of wind, 
And huddled sleep, and smarting wakefulness, 
And night, and day, and hunger sick at food, 
And twenty-fold relays, and packages 
To be unlocked, and passports to be found. 
And heavy well-kept landscape ; — we were glad 
Because we entered Brussels in the sun. 



V. 

ANTWERP TO GHENT. 

We are upon the Scheldt. We know we move 
Because there is a floating at our eyes 
Whatso they seek ; and because all the things 
Which on our outset were distinct and large 
Are smaller and much weaker and quite grey. 
And at last gone from us. No motion else. 

We are upon the road. The thin swift moon 
Runs with the running clouds that are the sky. 
And with the running water runs — at whiles 
Weak 'neath the film and heavy growth of reeds. 
The country swims with motion. Time itself 
Is consciously beside us, and perceived 
Our speed is such the sparks our engine leaves 
Are burning after the whole train has passed. 
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The darkness is a tumulL We tear on, 
Tbe roll behind us and the cry before^ 
Constantly, in a lull of intense speed 
And thunder. Any other sound is known 
Merely by sight The shrubs, the trees your e^fe 
Scans for their growth, are fax along in haze. 
Hie sky has lost its clouds, and lies awsgr 
Oppressively at calm : the moon has fiuled : 
Our speed has set the wind against us. Now 
Our engine's heat is fiercer, and flings np 
Great glares alongside. Wind and steam and speed 
And clamour and the niglit. We are in Ghent. 
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THE STAIRCASE OF NOTRE DAME, PARIS. 

As one who, groping in a narrow stair. 
Hath a strong sound of bells upon his ears. 
Which, being at a distance off, appears 

Quite close to him because of the pent air : 

So with this France. She stumbles file and square 
Darkling and without space for breath : each one 
Who hears the thunder says : " It shall anon 

Be in among her ranks to scatter her," * 

This may be ; and it may be that the storm 
Is spent in rain upon the unscathed seas, 
Or wasteth other countries ere it die : 
Till she, — having climbed always through the swarm 
Of darkness and of hurtling sound, — from these 
Shall step forth on the light in a still sky. 



PLACE DE LA BASTILLE, PARIS. 

How dear the sky has been above this place I 
Small treasures of this sky that we see here 
Seen weak through prison-bars from year to year; 

Eyed with a painful prayer upon God's grace 

To save, and tears that stayed along the face 
Lifled at sunset Yea, how passing dear, 
Those nights when through the bars a wind lef) 
clear 

The heaven, and moonlight soothed the limpid space ! 

So was it, till one night the secret kept 
Safe in low vault and stealthy corridor 

Was blown abroad on gospel-tongues of flama 
O ways of God, mysterious evermore I 
How many on this spot have cursed and wept 

That all might stand here now and own Thy 
Name. 
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NEAR BRUSSELS— A HALF-WAY PAUSE. 

The turn of noontide has begun. 

In the weak breeze the sunshine yields. 

There is a bell upon the fields. 
On the long hedgerow's tangled run 

A low white cottage intervenes : 

Against the wall a blind man leans^ 
And sways his face to have the sun. 

Our horses' hoofs stir in the road, 
Quiet and sharp. Light hath a song 
Whose silence, being heard, seems long. 

The point of noon maketh abode, 

And will not be at once gone through. 
The sky's deep colour saddens you. 

And the heat weighs a dreamy load. 
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ANTWERP AND BRUGES. 

I CLIMBED the Stair in Antwerp church, 
What time the circling thews of sound 
At sunset seem to heave it round. 
Far up, the carillon did search 
The wind, and the birds came to perch 
Far under, where the gables wound. 



In Antwerp harbour on the Scheldt 

I stood along, a certain space 

Of night The mist was near my face ; 
Deep on, the flow was heard and felt. 
The carillon kept pause, and dwelt 

In music through the silent place. 



John Memmeling and John van Eyck 
Hold state at Bruges. In sore shame 
I scanned the works that keep their name. 
The carillon, which then did strike 
Mine ears, was heard of theirs alike s 
It set me closer unto them. 



I climbed at Bruges all the flight 
The belfry has of ancient stone. 
For leagues I saw the east wind blown ; 

The earth was grey, the sky was white. 

I stood so near up«n the height 
That my flesh felt the cariUoD. 
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ON LEAVING BRUGES. 

The city's steeple-towers remove away, 
Each singly ; as each vain infatuate Faith 
Leaves God in heaven, and passes. A mere breath 

Each soon appears, so far. Yet that which lay 

The first is now scarce further or more grey 
Than the last is. Now all are wholly gone; 
The sunless sky has not once had the sun 

Since the first weak beginning of the day. 

The air falls back as the \vind finishes, 

And the clouds stagnate. On the water's face 
The current breathes along, but is not stirred. 
There is no branch that thrills with any bird. 
Winter is to possess the earth a space, 
And have its will upon the extreme seas 
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VOX ECCLESI^, VOX CHRISTI. 

I saw under the altar the souls of them that were slain for 
the word of God, and for the testimony which they held ; and 
they cried with a loud voice, saying, How long, O Lord, holy 
and true, dost Thou not judge and avenge our blood on them 
that dwell on the earth? — Rev. vi. 9, 10. 

Not 'neath the altar only, — yet, in sooth, 

There more than elsewhere, — is the cry, " How long ?" 
The right sown there hath still borne fruit in wrong — 

The wrong waxed fourfold. Thence, (in hate of truth) 

O'er weapons blessed for carnage, to fierce youth 
From evil age, the word bath hissed along : — 
" Ye arc the Lord's : go forth, destroy, be strong : 

Christ's Church absolves ye from Christ's law of ruth." 

Therefore the wine-cup at the altar is 

As Christ's own blood indeed, and as the blood 
Of Christ's elect, at divers seasons spilt 
On the altar-stone, that to man's church, for this, 
Shall prove a stone of stumbling, — whence it stood 
To be rent up ere the true Church be built 
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THE BURDEN OF NINEVEH. 

In our Museum galleries 

To-day I lingered o'er the prize 

Dead Greece vouchsafes to living eyes, — 

Her Art for ever in fresh wise 

From hour to hour rejoicing me. 
Sighing I turned at last to win 
Once more the London dirt and din ; 
And as I made the swing-door spin 
And issued, they were hoisting in 
. A wing^ beast from Nineveh. 

A / 

• \V^ ^ human face the creature wore, 

r ^ And hoofs behind and hoofs before, 

A And flanks with dark runes fretted o'er, 
^ ( Twas bull, 'twas mitred Minotaur, 

A dead disbowelled mystery : 
The mummy of a buried faith 
Stark from the charnel without scathe. 
Its wings stood for the light to bathe, — 
Such fossil cerements as might swathe 
The very corpse of Nineveh* 

The print of its first rush-wrapping. 
Wound ere it dried, still ribbed the thing. 
What song did the brown maidens sing, 
From purple mouths alternating, 

When that was woven languidly ? 
What vows, what rites, what prayers preferr'd, 
What songs has the strange image heard ? 
In what blind vigil stood interred 
For ages, till an English word 

Broke silence first at Nineveh ? 
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Oh when upon each sculptured court. 
Where even the wind might not resort,«i« 
O'er which Time passed^ of like import 
With the wild Arab boys at sport, — 

A living face looked in to see : — 
Oh seemed it not — the spell once broke— 
As though the carven warriors woke, 
As though the shaft the string forsook, 
The cymbals clashed, the chariots shook, 

And there was life in Nineveh ? 

On London stones our sun anew 
The beast's recovered shadow threw, 
(No shade that plague of darkness knew. 
No light, no shade, while older grew 

By ages the old earth and sea.) 
Lo thou 1 could all thy priests have shown 
Such proof to make thy godhead known ? 
From their dead Past thou liv'st alone ^ 
And still thy shadow is thine own, 

Even as of yore in Nineveh. 

That day whereof we keep record. 
When near thy city-gates the Lord 
Sheltered His Jonah with a gourd. 
This sun, (I said) here present, pour'd 

Even thus this shadow that I see. 
This shadow has been shed the same 
From sun and moon, — from lamps which came 
For prayer," — from fifteen days of flame. 
The last, while smouldered to a name 

Sardanapalus' Nineveh. 

Within thy shadow, haply, once 
Sennacherib has knelt, whose sons 
Smote him between the altar-stones : 
Or pale Semiramis her zones 

Of gold, her incense brought to thee, 
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In love for grace, in war for aid : . • • • 
Ay, and who else ? .... till 'neatii diy shade 
Witiiin his trendies newly made 
Last year the Christian knelt and prayed — 
Not to thy strength — in Nineveh.* 

Now, thou poor god, within this hall 
Where the blank windows blind the wall 
From pedestal to pedestal, 
The kind of light shall on thee fall 

Which London takes the day to be : 
While school-foundations in the act 
Of holiday, three files compact, 
Shall learn to view thee as a fiact 
Connected with that zealous tract : 

^' Rome, — Babjion and Nineveh.** 

Deemed they of this, those worshipers^ 
When, in some mythic chain of verse 
Which man shall not again rehearse, 
The faces of thy ministers 

Yearned pale with bitter ecstasy ? 
Greece, Egypt, Rome, — did any god 
Before whose feet men knelt unshod 
Deem that in this unblest abode 
Another scarce more unknown god 

Should house with him, from Nineveh ? 

Ah ! in what quarries lay the stone 
From which this pillared pile has grown, 
Unto man's need how long unknown. 
Since those thy temples, court and cone^ 
Rose far in desert history ? 

* During the ezcavationa, the Tiyari workmen held their services 
in the shadow of the great bulls. — (Lo^fonTs " Nmfvtk^ cfa. iz.) 
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Ah ! what is here that does not lie 
All strange to thine awakened eye ? 
Ah I what is here can testify 
(Save that dumb presence of the sky) 
Unto thy day and Nineveh ? 

Why, of those mummies in the room 
Above, there might indeed have come 
One out of Egypt to thy home. 
An ab'en. Nay, but were not some 

Of these thine own " antiquity " ? 
And now, — they and their gods and thou 
All relics here together, — now 
Whose profit ? whether bull or cow, 
Isis or Ibis, who or how, 

Whether of Thebes or Nineveh ? 

The consecrated metals found, 
And ivory tablets, underground, 
Winged teraphim and creatures crown'd, 
When air and daylight filled the mound, 

Fell into dust immediately. 
And even as these, the images 
Of awe and worship,^-even as these,— 
So, smitten with the sun's increase. 
Her glory mouldered and did cease 

From immemorial Nineveh* 



\ 



The day her builders made their halt. 
Those cities of the lake of salt 
Stood firmly 'stablished without fault, ^>^ 
Made proud with pillars of basalt. 

With sardonyx and porphyry. 
The day that Jonah bore abroad 
To Nineveh the voice of God, 
A brackish lake la^ in his road, 
Where erst Pride lixed her sure abode. 

As then in royal Nineveh. 



niJijifi:/' ijsF Mi/:i:: 



^u*. urr vni-^i ist, J-Tuifs oimmi jTiiiri^ 
1:::livt-^ ul tiit iinx^oiaiis St. x ^nnns: 
" I zlm iiCi-.m vnoxet uaimzsmncs: 
Tifi v-ani TtT-trut- tut '/ani HTMnc* . 

ruit aLi:L -ul UiWT miL vmriiin Tin — 
Witt ul t:t* iMnn i^tnisih tiar. .luijc 
'"ii^ suTT^ft tiKTr* innJV iiine -»:3iiu;',. 
Vii»j-.^ Ti tiii vuiii rut hut Jims BULui. 
jL.iit II tioift iTuiriL u: iii± tinsuiu:.. 

Z'uii: ::iirv tie- icr. 1 l«^:iTe"'!Li ' 

I^'jiront liu-iir. 'tr :tr^ :ninne 
T'li'ji v'i:i I vnr.Li itineam rust :l ;iur 
li snr..* lir iiiss su^s: Jinne; 
>..iii ii*j*rji V'iTT ""^oir* mn ii.4i..ai : innTt 

r-:.ii' "wi <i*n . ijiit lilr-t ±i»: Jrr^an piizj 

VAv..'. I >r.*iv/ :•:* err -2t bcsLZcJ 

Af»/J at f *'.rt,t-A, ir.y S€r-5c half shut 
*j.n itAv.- if.-i rfo%vi5 of kerb ar.d rut 
^y'» |>*\t k\ mArfths^cd to the strut 
i)i tnuV\ in jfyj^um quaintly cut 
It %*'r%uf<\ in one same pageantry 
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They followed forms which had been erst ; 
To pass, till on my sight should burst 
That future of the best or worst 
When some may question which was firs% 
Of London or of Nineveh. 1 

« 

For as that BuII-god once did stand 
And watched the burial-clouds of sand. 
Till these at last without a hand 
Rose o'er his eyes, another land, 

And blinded him with destiny >— 
So may he stand again ; till now. 
In ships of unknown sail and prow, 
Some tribe of the Australian plough 
Bear him afar, — a relic now 

Of London, not of Nineveh I 

Or it may chance indeed that when 
Man's age is hoary among men, — 
His centuries threescore and ten, — 
His furthest childhood shall seem then 

More clear than later times may be : 
Who, finding in this desert place 
This form, shall hold us for some race 
That walked not in Christ's lowly ways, 
But bowed its pride and vowed its praise 

Unto the God of Nineveh. 

The smile rose first, — anon drew nigh 

The thought : . . Those heavy wings spread high, 

So sure of flight, which do not fly ; 

That set gaze never on the sky ; 

Those scriptured flanks it cannot see ; 
Its crown, a brow-contracting load ; 
Its planted feet which trust the sod : • 
So grew the image as I trod :) 
^ Nineveh, was this thy God, — 

Thine also, mighty Nineveh ? 
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bircBE- ':szt Rnag-- la <€ la: ehs: ict 

V.-iu If- t^ iiiide: THiic: xesi ita: .iBncsiics^^B;v<^ 
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!&m 4nifw ;r. rrnt. ■.' — ma^: gerniEr aaaa 

T I i»am : faia nan ^e knew oat. Strife 
J ir iii». uiin irar^ ;k xthi die irs:. 
T vaft lilt niiiTtiiiT huhuiB hiirs: 
C-^n "lift *:urtlini| nmighr Jt liiif, — 

A-i x^*ii'., -It a^i'aiii timt .nrtiwrf anfcniwit 
A4^ tAiVtt tierdt ciifiri^^icnt iir ins ^wx. 
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A YOUNG FIR-WOOD. 

These little firs to-day are things 

To clasp into a giant's cap, 

Or fans to suit his lady's lap. 
From many winters many springs 

Shall cherish them in strength and sap 

Till they be marked upon the map, 
A wood for the wind's wanderings. 

All seed is in the sower's hands : 

And what at first was trained to spread 
Its shelter for some single head, — 

Yea, even such fellowship of wands,— 
May hide the sunset, and the shade 
Of its great multitude be laid 

Upon the earth and elder sands. 



DURING MUSIC 

O COOL unto the sense ot pain 

That last night's sleep could not destroy ; 

O warm unto the sense of joy, 
That dreams its life within the brain. 

What though I lean o'er thee to scan 
The written music cramped and stiff; — 
'Tis dark to me, as hieroglyph 

On those weird bulks E^ptian. 

But as from those, dumb now and strange, 
A glory wanders on the earth, 
Even so thy tones can call a birth 

From these, to shake my soul with change. 

O swifl, as in melodious haste 

Float o'er the keys thy fingers small ; 
O sol\, as is the rise and fall 

Which stirs that shade within thy breast. 

i8 
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STRATTON WATER. 

** O HAVE you seen the Stratton flood 
That's great with rain to-day ? 

It runs beneath your wall, Lord Sands, 
Full of the new-mown hay. 

" I led your hounds to Hutton bank 

To bathe at early mom : 
They got their bath by Borrowbrake 

Above the standing com." 

Out from the castle-stair Lord Sands 
Looked up the western lea ; 

The rook was grieving on her nest. 
The flood was round her tree. 

Over the castle-wall Lord Sands 
Looked down the eastern hill : 

The stakes swam free among the boats, 
The flood was rising still. 

'* What's yonder far below that lies 
So white against the slope ? " 

" O it's a sail o' your bonny barka 
The waters have washed up.* 

" But I have never a sail so white^ 
And the water's not yet there." 

• O it's the swans o' your bonny lake 
The rising flood doth scare." 
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"The swans they would not hold so still, 

So high they would not win." 
*' O it's Joyce my wife has spread her smock 

And fears to fetch it in." 

"Nay, knave, it's neither sail nor swans, 

Nor aught that you can say ; 
For though your wife might leave her smock, 

Herself she'd bring away." 

Lord Sands has passed the turret-stair, 

The court, and yard, and all ; 
The kine were in the byre that day, 

The nags were in the stall. 

Lord Sands has won the weltering slope 

Whereon the white shape lay : 
The clouds were still above the hill, 

And the shape was still as they. 

Oh pleasant is the gaze of life 

And sad is death's blind head ; 
But awful are the living eyes 

In the face of one thought dead I 

" In God's name, Janet, is it me 

Thy ghost has come to seek ? " 
" Nay, wait another hour. Lord Sands,— 

Be sure my ghost shall speak." 

A moment stood he as a stone, 

Then grovelled to his knee. 
*' O Janet, O my love, my love, 

Rise up and come with me I " 
" O once before you bade me come. 

And it's here you have brought me I 



*^ C'tiau^ tiKfiwcet .won),XiiniiSBiiti% 

You've s}ioker oft .tt) .the-; 
£ut all \tiax .1 \iavt from you iD^dc^r 

U the Tair oi nn injoj:. 

** Attci nmnvfc Xm gout: gift, iLord &ii^ 

Youvt promisee: oft tr nie.; 
But tilt gift of yours I keep ti>*ttey 

If tilt babt ir. mv trativ. 

*"C' itfc noi ir anv eartiih' ted 

a'imt ftrat jay babe J'U «He ;; 
J'ur J have brouglit my bodj' teiK 

'^['hat the iiood ntBty cover ane.'* 

His^ fatie was close ugatiffit iier :&qc^ 

His :haikds ttf .here 'were fain .: 
O Iter wet ciieeks \\»ere hat lerjfb teacnv 

H«r M'tit !hsa»dB cold viSti TBm. 

^ Tkitey told me ytm -were iSlcsad, JancH, — 

How eouid 3 ig-ue® iSbc lie?** 
^ The>' told ine y-ou inetre liaise, Lomd Szod^- 

Wimt tx>uikl i dio hvH <2ic?** 

** JV<^w k/eep yuM wdll, my brodacr Giks, — 
Ti)T<Ai^i y-o-u I <leciiJ€>d her <5efld ! 

As wan a« yowr toTarers seem to-<flay. 
Tomorrow the}-*!! be rc<L 

'^ Ixxjk down, look down, my false mother, 

'1 hat bade mc not to grieve : 
You'll look up when our marriage fires 

Are lit to-morrow eve : 

'' O more than one and more than two 

The sorrow of this shall see : 
Hut lt*» to-morrow, love, for them, — 
I o day's for thee and mc," 
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He's drawn her face between his hands 

And her pale mouth to his : 
No bird that was so still that day 

Chirps sweeter than his kiss. 

The flood was creeping round their feet 

" O Janet, come away I 
The hall is warm for the marriage-rite, 

The bed for the birthday." 

* Nay, but I hear your mother cry, 

' Go bring this bride to bed I 
And would she christen her babe unborn, 
So wet she comes to wed ? * 

^ ru be your wife to cross your door 

And meet your mother's e'e. 
We plighted troth to wed i' the kirk. 

And it's there you'll wed vrith me." 

He's ta'en her by the short girdle 

And by the dripping sleeve : 
'* Go fetch Sir Jock my mother's priest,— 

You'll ask of him no leave. 

** O it's one half-hour to reach the kirk 

And one for the marriage-rite ; 
And kirk and castle and castle-lands 

Shall be our babe's to-night" 

'^ The flood's in the kirkyard. Lord Sanda^ 
And round the belfry-stair." 

* I bade you fetch the priest," he said, 
" Myself shall bring him there. 

** It's for the lilt of wedding bells 

We'll have the hail to pour. 
And for the clink of bridle-rein« 

The plashing of the oar." 




«9b su^TixM m\Ar:^E. 

/tttc rcMvcc to ttfee iiili^iiAc. 

¥rot yraivwsL its: n. Si j ; ig ec 

HfT uar wa^ we: ii|joi. ikt Eecc, 
li*r iact wae jrre>" ant thir. ; 

ixut. • Oi. ?' fttit S£uc, * iit irtiL, mv iaakE,. 
i? t t>u: vot niua: mi: wit ! ' 

hvt\ wuf t nn trear Itr J^ther Jnfac 

/it mttt at in mipir prav, 
Tii««e i^eemec tit tie4 i^- iNuafc^ aijk 

Of jtrt^ir^ fet tiac ikty. 

Tut fiTsr su-oi^e^ that iht ubte Btniok 

'W'tjrt tjvts^ tilt iiToac ies : 
Tilt tiect «trui%e tim: the; iffirt stniok 

Tiif >• y umiec iitawair: Ibc tpees ; 

Tirt i4«tr. t«i!v»fet ttoc tht UBTT Bt-uok. 

7 trt: pjMt voat'i ri*»c was nie::, 
AfiC tiiCft: tilt jsnt uTtiK: t^rkyart 

bivuC iikt t i-^r} -gait. 

lie'i be* iiit iiiiiiC ii;^'.a. vat bar 

/ju<! li^ftiy Jkafcjiec vidxiL : 
iie't ]itU:c i^er to his le& fihotudtz^ 

!-!♦ J k.ii^if± txriidt hit chin. 

7iur gr«vc« lay deep beoeatfa the flood 

UufUir tiu; rain alone ; 
Aiid wtA<A die fofH-^tone made him iSx^ 

Me Ut Id by tlic hcad'Stooe. 
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The empty boat thrawed i' the wind, 

Against the postern tied. 
" Hold still, you've brought my love with me, 

You shall take back my bride.** 

But woe's my heart for Father John 

And the saints he clamoured to I 
There's never a saint but Christopher 

Might hale such buttocks through I 

And " Oh I " she said, " on men's shoulders 

I well had thought to wend, 
And well to travel with a priest, 

But not to have cared or ken'd. 

* And oh ! " she said, " it's well this way 

That I thought to have fared, — 
Not to have lighted at the kirk 

But stopped in the kirkyard. 

^ For it's oh and oh I prayed to God, 

Whose rest I hoped to win, 
That when to-night at your board-head 

You'd bid the feast begin, 
This water past your window-sill 

Might bear my body in." 

• 

Now make the white bed warm and soft 

And greet the merry mom. 
The night the mother should have died, 

The young son shall be born. 



iSki 



WELLINGTON'S ETINERAL 

** VtcroRT ! " 
So fmcjt more the cry must be, 
Diitenfis mourning we fulfil 
In God's name ; bat by God's will. 
Doubt not, die last word is sdll 

"Vicjoryl" 

Poncral, 
In th<^ music round this pall. 
Solemn grief yields earth to earth ; 
But what tones of solemn mirth 
In the p«»geant of new birth 

Rise and fan? 



For indeed. 
If our cy^ were opcnW, 
Who •hall My what escort floats 
\\f::x^^ which breath nor gleam denotcs,- 
Fiery horses, chariots 

Fire-footed 7 



Trumpeter, 
Even thy call he may not hear ; 
lyong-known voice for ever past. 
Till with one more trumpet-blast 
God's assuring word at last 

Reach his ear. 




i 
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WELUNGTOirS FUNERAL. a8i 



Multitude, 
Hold your breath in reverent mood : 
For while earth's whole kindred stand 
Mute even thus on either hand, 
This soul's labour shall be scann'd 

And found good. 



Cherubim, 
Lift ye not even now your hymn ? 
Lo I once lent for human lack, 
Michael's sword is rendered back. 
Thrills not now the starry track, 

Seraphim ? 



Gabriel, 
Since the gift of thine " All hail I " 
Out of Heaven no time hath brought 
Gift with fuller blessing fraught 
Than the peace which this man wrought 

Passing well. 



Be no word 
Raised of bloodshed Christ-abhorr'd. 
Say : " Twas thus in His decrees 
Who Himself, the Prince of Peace, 
For His harvest's high increase 

Sent a sword." 



Veterans, 
He by whom the neck of France 
Then was given unto your heel, 
Timely sought, may lend as well 
To your sons his terrible 

Countenance 



^ m-scuj^^mers ^u2t:2JLMZ^ 



.^js iie ass ^rx^t 3iuat 

? ul? snmi; ^r^aoK in tiie ran» 






1% -isfs i" ri-.T Trrrc -htw 5ar? — 
Tr. -J ---5 ««« thy *«[>5r..-j£ht aai. 



Tr^.y p-'at -ar-.ri: -.3 b-i: b^i^ 
V. .— . rri-AX i^i^ r:5 cr.l 3 r.:e 

L/:-5t ar-i woo. 
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PENUMBRA. 

I DID not look upon her eyes, 
(Though scarcely seen, with no surprise^ 
'Mid many eyes a single look,) 
Because they should not gaze rebuke. 
At night, from stars in sky and brook. 

I did not take her by the hand, 
(Though little was to understand 
From touch of hand all friends might take,) 
Because it should not prove a flake 
Burnt in my palm to boil and ache. 

I did not listen to her voice, 
(Though none had noted, where at choice 
All might rejoice in listening,) 
Because no such a thing should cling 
In the wood's moan at evening. 

I did not cross her shadow once, 
(Though from the hollow west the sun's 
Last shadow runs along so far,) 
Because in June it should not bar 
My ways, at noon when fevers are. 

They told me she was sad that day, 
(Though wherefore tell what love's soothsay, 
Sooner than they, did register ?) 
And my heart leapt and wepi to her, 
And yet I did not speak nor stir. 
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ON THE SITE OF A MULBERRY-TREE; 
Planted by Wm. Shakspeare; felled by the Rev. F. GastrelL 

This tree, here faU'n, no common birth or death 

Shared with its kind. The world's enfranchised son, 
Who found the trees of Life and Knowledge one, 

Here set it, frailer than his laurel-wreath. 

Shall not the wretch whose hand it fell beneath 
Rank also singly — the supreme unhung ? 
Lo I Sheppard, Turpin, pleading with black tongue 

This viler thiefs unsuffocated breath I 

We'll search thy glossary, Shakspeare I whence almost, 
And whence alone, some name shall be reveal'd 
For this deaf drudge, to whom no length of ears 
Sufficed to catch the music of the spheres ; 
Whose soul is carrion now, — too mean to yield 
Some Starveling's ninth allotment of a ghost 



ON CERTAIN ELIZABETHAN REVIVALS. 

O RUFF-EMBASTiONED vast Elizabeth, 

Bush to these bushel-bellied casks of wine, 
Home-growth, 'tis true, but rank as turpentine — 

What would we with such skittle-plays at death ? 

Say, must we watch these brawlers' brandished lathe, 
Or to their reeking wit our ears incline. 
Because all Castaly flowed crystalline 

In gentle Shakspeare's modulated breath ? 

What ! must our drama with the rat-pit vie. 
Nor the scene close while one is left to kill ? 
Shall this be poetry ? And thou — thou man 
Of blood, thou cannibalic Caliban, 
What shall be said of thee ? A poet ? — Fie I 
" An honourable murderer, if you will." 



HIC^JSE K.O:. 



V/u':i3 trw voir ifsaiU werrt ai tniz immU. n 
b-:.'*.'U.i 1^- w=Tt tiis no LiiganL. — But vnur 

ti:rt iiu^n i.*r:r=Jti Iir AiU'uiin;^ u av r Uiir i> ^ SijaajL . 
bii' i/m** lifr i*trL;;frrrovi i:nK m^n ^n^fsr n giw 

rA^ viiir iJiiii* .^,mi;p inr n si ainr e ctc. 
/ » :n>rr vr. "*^ siuuit vruk inasEi. ma. 



ii-A JTi AJi^-j Trt-i. ^IjL3. 



*' ;>/: jvw v. ',i*r -.*'' rw ttr: v.n: ;az..i :*:£:: ^j*. 

/,.'•< *r'.*-: -.rt :*.«.■:.* iz, »:iit, Kirr.rt ii^rti rick *ce 



S, // * ,.'.'.^': '/r, rr.T zrA Ic -.?t.«:, I h^ard the tlinMif 
M i;./*^ '/'i»f't^ pri,bt K<rr gotdea 
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A MATCH WITH THE MOON. 

Weary already, weary miles to-night 

I walked for bed : and so, to get some ease, 
I dogged the flying moon with similes. 
And like a wisp she doubled on my sight 
In ponds ; and caught in tree-tops like a kite ; 
And in a globe of film all liquorish 
Swam full-faced like a silly silver fish ;— 
Last like a bubble shot the welkin's height 
Where my road turned, and got behind me, and sent 
My wizened shadow craning round at me. 
And jeered," So, step the measure,— one two three I *- 
And if I faced on her, looked innocent. 
But just at parting, halfway down a dell, 
She kissed me for good-night. So you'll not telL 



7zc ztftir iid ir, m*ztj my ^ggirm , 
Y.^ljd zhj i**jaIxiQs Qjcrts ^nacoi ? 

Ah ! that rrscn slII dreams I ici^tt 
Choose on« drear:! and giiidc its flig|it ! 

I know weli 
What iKT sleep sboold teH to-nigjht. 

Ther's the dreams arc nmldtodcs : 

Some that ^jviU not wart for sleeps 
V^^p wT'.hin the Augnst woods ; 

Some that hum while rest may steep 

Weary labour laid a-heap ; 
Ir.terludes, 

Some, of grievous moods that weep. 

Poeta' fancies all are there : 

There the elf-girls flood with wings 

Valleys fuU of plaintive air ; 

There breathe perfumes ; there in rings 
Whirl the foam-bewildered springs ; 

Siren there 
Winds her dizzy hair and sings. 
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Thence the one dream mutually 

Dreamed in bridal unison, 
Less than waking ecstasy ; 

Half-formed visions that make moan 

In the house of birth alone ; 
And what we 

At death's wicket see, unknown. 

But for mine own sleep, it lies 

In one gracious form's control, 
Fair with honourable eyes, 

Lamps of a translucent soul : 

O their glance is loftiest dole, 
Sweet and wise. 

Wherein Love descries his goal 

Reft of her, my dreams are all 

Clammy trance that fears the sky : 
Changing footpaths shift and fall ; 

From polluted coverts nigh. 

Miserable phantoms sigh ; 
Quakes the pall, 

And the funeral goes by. 

Master, is it sooth ly said 
That, as echoes of man's speech 

Far in secret clefts are made, 
So do all men's bodies reach 
Shadows o'er thy sunken beach,— 

Shape or shade 
In those halls pourtrayed of each ? 

Ah I might I, by thy good grace 

Groping in the windy stair, 
(Darkness and the breath of space 

Like loud waters everywhere,) 

Meeting mine own image there 
Face to face. 

Send it from that place to her I 

>9 



2,Dv^s jrocnasK. 

Ka3% not 1 ; but oh 1 itD-iiniUy 

blaster, fnnn tiu* ghwdnwkiiiii 
Cal: my kiodv's phantom now : 

£td it htar ite £eic£ dficim'd 

Till itF flight her slmnbers fnxA^ 
And her brow 

Feel HE p re sen ce bow like whuL 

Wiiere in groves tiie gracUe ^ring 

Trembles, with mute dtbod 
Conhdentij^ BliengHtenhi B, 

Water's voice and ivind's as ane 

Shed an echo in :&e sun. 
Soft as Springy 

Master, bid it sing and moan. 

Song shall tell how glad and strong 
Is the night she SDo^ies ahwaj ; 

Klcmn shall griieve with that pardied longiie 
Of the brazen hours of dsy : 
Sounds as of tiie springtide iSiej, 

KLoan and song, 
While &e ehill montbs Icmg far lifLa j. 

Kot the pravws iiiiitii wilii sH leare 

Tht world's fluent woes prefer, — 
Kat title praise lie "wnrld doda givf^ 

Duloci fulsome widsperer ; — 

Let k jicld mj love to her. 
And adncTc 

Strengtb tibat shall zKt grieve xx err. 

\Micresoc'cr toj dreams be&ll, 
BoHi at nigfat-waldi, (kt it say,) 

And where ixwiiid the sundial 
The rdoctant hours of day, 
HeardesSy hopeless of their way. 

Rest and call ; — 
There her glance doth &11 and stay. 
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Suddenly her face is there : 

So do mounting vapours wreathe 
Subtle-scented transports where 

The black firwood sets its teeth. 

Part the boughs and look beneath,— 
Lilies share 

Secret waters there, and breathe. 

Master, bid my shadow bend 

Whispering thus till birth of light, 
Lest new shapes that sleep may send 

Scatter all its work to flight ; — 

Master, master of the night, 
Bid it spend 

Speech, song, prayer, and end aright. 

Yet, ah me I if at her head 

There another phantom lean 
Murmuring o'er the fragrant bed, — 

Ah 1 and if my spirit's queen 

Smile those alien prayers between, — 
Ah I poor shade 1 

Shall it strive, or fade unseen ? 

How should love's own messenger 

Strive with love and be love's foe ? 
Master, nay I If thus, in her, 

Sleep a wedded heart should show, — 

Silent let mine image go^ 
Its old share 

Of thy spell-bound air to know* 

Like a vapour wan and mute, 

Like a flame, so let it pass ; 
One low sigh across her lute. 

One dull breath against her glas« ; 

And to my sad soul, alas I 
One salute 

Cold as when death's foot shall pass. 



tM3 LOVPS NOCTURN. 

Then, too, let all hopes of mme, 

All vain hopes b^' night and day, 
Slowl}' at thy summoning sign 

Rise up paUid and obey. 

Dreams, if this is thus, were they ^— 
Be they thine, 

And to dreamworld pine away. 

Yet from old time, life, not death, 

Master, in thy rule is rife : 
Lc ! through thee, with mingling breathy 

Adam woke beside his wife. 

O Love bring me so, for strife. 
Force and faith, 

Bring me so not death but life ! 

Yea, to Love himself is pour*d 
This frail song of hope and fear. 

Til on art Love, of one accord 

With kind Sleep to bring her near, 
Still -eyed, decp-ejred, ah how dear] 

Master, Lord, 
In her name implor'd, O hear 1 
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FIRST LOVE REMEMBERED. 

Peace in her chamber, wheresoever 

It be, a holy place : 
The thought still brings my soul such grace 

As morning meadows wear. 

Whether it still be small and light, 

A maid's who dreams alone, 
As from her orchard-gate the moon 

Its ceiling showed at night : 

Or whether, in a shadow dense 

As nuptial hymns invoke, 
Innocent maidenhood awoke 

To married innocence : 

There still the thanks unheard await 
The unconscious gift bequeathed : 

For there my soul this hour has breathed 
An air inviolate. 



PLIGHTED PROMISE. 

In a soft-complexioned sky, 

Fleeting rose and kindling grey, 

Have you seen Aurora fly 
At the break of day ? 
So my maiden, so my plighted may 

Blushing cheek and gleaming eye 
Lifts to look my way. 

Where the inmost leaf is stirred 
With the heart-beat of the grove, 

Have you heard a hidden bird 
Cast her note above ? 
So my lady, so my lovely love. 

Echoing Cupid's prompted word, 
Makes a tune thereof. 

Have you seen, at heaven's mid-height. 
In the moon-rack's ebb and tide^ 

Venus leap forth burning white, 
Dian pale and hide ? 
So my bright breast-jewel, so my bride, 

One sweet night, when fear takes flight, 
Shall leap against my side. 
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. SUDDEN LIGHT. 

I HAVE been here before, . 

But wh^n or how I ca^ot tell : 
I kn^w the gr^ bevohd the d<^or, 

The sweet keen smell, . 

The signing sound, the lights arouiki the snore. 

You have been mine before, — 
How long ago I may not know : 

But just when at that swallow's soar 
Your neck turned so. 
Some veil did fall, — I knew it all of yore. 

Has this been thus before ? 

And shall not thus time's eddying flight 
Still with our lives our love restore 
In death's despite, 
And day and night yield one delight once more ? 



'^tir wp? thff 'fay- it iSgnmi^. 
<ir ;al. -ttit -Sftii^ that: ^wt Ifaavp ^nivmc 

'^<^ tftar,. mgr lliwj^. afti inr!! — 
Srtt tttii^. iirsr Iknwp? wiig;, w>5^ 
Ttr Ifnrtt i9»^fftt fuis^. IbiC Ihnirs wifl] (cnme asofi £r^ 

Tilt ^'^'t iicsil 2. ^oiif feeil ad^ 

THit airv j*wr fiusfts tflat Sam. 

C€ 4,1 f&ie fcilfiWf tftOlt WK fc'Hgfftfl 

ffCrsC C&ioy 1117 Ikinne ?•— Aic^^b-bo 



Afi/f wrtjit^f the t&Ii^ ketBezth tise docs 
W< two w<wtk! TDirsst ^ot^etl 

Not btrth, mj love^ noy no^^ 
Not death, my lovc^ no^ noy^ 

Thie k/ve oooe oars, bttt ours kmg iKmrs agOL 
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EVEN SO. 

So it is, my dear. 
All such things touch secret strings 
For heavy hearts to hear. 
So it is, my dear. 

Very like indeed : 
Sea and sky, afar, on high, 

Sand and strewn seaweed,-^ 
Very like indeed. 

But the sea stands spread 
As one wall with the flat skies, 
Where the lean black craft like flies 

Seem well-nigh stagnated, 

Soon to drop off dead. 

Seemed it so to us 
When I was thine and thou wast mine, 
And all these things were thus. 
But all our world in us ? 

Could we be so now ? 
Not if all beneath heaven's pall 
Lay dead but I and thou, 
Could we be so now I 



TEE WDGCSarieGE. 

?TTnigfTT Die taut iron. 3ss: sast siill :: 
Z isat 'mmkisst nx a: ^fte ^ramf s viill, — 



ZiiiiJiMveii. ITT iniggf ITT fiu'siitmif 
Itj ln& iLvru'i JL.. snir nm Ktm - 
1€t ircr -v-is tn«r ir "Sh: ,pnaB^. 
Kj 7inr.HL son iieirtt Ac 5et ps&. 

Kj -pT'S.. "W'jii*- rpea;, imfi Uftit anm 
<Ct sinus- iBL vE»:!i IS' ££ irpCTT ; 

Fnot ptriert piisf liierTt idcsc 21m ^ 
Ctic :3E25 iter janEsr rrnr^fcirif S3= edc;,-^ 



THE KCXEYSUaaR 

Tbe b: lascc: itas I loii was tfrVin' *^ 
Acd vet I f scTrtf II s^ t xH ' zjod 1^. 



Tbecce to a licbcr gro-wtfa I canoe; 

VitljfrrCy ntrsed is icelk>w inu 

Tbc h^-ijeyscddcs spracg by scores 
Not Larried like my 9Qg!c sdem. 

All virgic lamps of scent and dew. 

So from my hand that first I threw. 
Yet ptncked not any more of them. 
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DANTIS TENEBRiE. 
{In Memory of my Father,) 

And didst thou know indeed, when at the font 
Together with thy name thou gav'st me his. 
That also on thy son must Beatrice 

Decline her eyes according to her wont, 

Accepting me to be of those that haunt 
The vale of magical dark mysteries 
Where to the hills Yiea poet's foot-track lies 

And wisdom's living fountain to his chaunt 

Trembles in music ? This is that steep land 
Where he that holds his journey stands at gaze 
Tow'rd sunset, when the clouds like a new height 

Seem piled to climb. These things I understand : 

For here, where day still soothes my lifted face, 

On thy bowed head, my father, fell the night. 



WORDS ON THE WINDOW-PANE.* 

Did she in summer write it, or in spring. 
Or with this wail of autumn at her ears, 
Or in some winter left among old years 

Scratched it through tettered cark ? A certain thing 

That round her heart the frost was hardening. 
Not to be thawed of tears, which on this pane 
Channelled the rime, perchance, in fevered rain, 

For false man's sake and love's most bitter sting. 

Howbeit, between this last word and the next 
Unwritteu, subtly seasoned was the smart. 
And here at least the grace to weep : if she. 
Rather, midway in her disconsolate text, 

Rebelled not, loathing from the trodden heart 
That thing which she had found man's love to be. 

* For a wonuui's fragmentary inscription. 
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THE SONG OF THE BOWER. 

Say, is it day, is it dusk in thy bower, 

Thou whom I long for, who longest for me ? 
Oh I be it light, be it night, 'tis Love's hour, 

Love's that is fettered as Love's that is free. 
Free Love has leaped to that innermost chamber. 

Oh I the last time, and the hundred belbre : 
Fettered Love, motionless, can but remember. 

Yet something that sighs from him passes the door. 

Nay, but my heart when it flies to thy bower, 

What does it find there that knows it again ? 
There it must droop like a shower-beaten flower. 

Red at the rent core and dark with the rain. 
Ah I yet what shelter is still shed above it, — 

What waters still image its leaves torn apart ? 
Thy soul is the shade that clings round it to love it. 

And tears are its mirror deep down in thy heart 

What were my prize, could I enter thy bower, 

This day, to-morrow, at eve or at morn ? 
Large lovely arms and a neck like a tower. 

Bosom then heaving that now lies forlorn. 
Kindled with love-breath, (the sun's kiss is colder I) 

Thy sweetness all near me, so distant to-day ; 
My hand round thy neck and thy hand on my shoulder 

My mouth to thy mouth as the world melts away. 

What is it keeps me afar from thy bower,— 
My spirit, my body, so fain to be there ? 

Waters engulfing or fires that devour ? — 
Earth heaped against me or death in the air 7 



3v T^s io»a 'W TdM aammM,. 
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DAWN ON THE NIGHT-JOURNEY. 

Till dawn the wind drove round me. It is past 
And still, and leaves the air to lisp of bird, 
And to the quiet that is almost heard 

Of the new-risen day, as yet bound fast 

In the first warmth of sunrise. When the last 
Of the sun's hours to-day shall be fulfilled, 
There shall another breath of time be stilled 

For me, which now is to my senses cast 

As much beyond me as eternity. 

Unknown, kept secret. On the newborn air 

The moth quivers in silence. It is vast, 

Yea, even beyond the hills upon the sea, 
The day whose end shall give this hour as sheer 

As chaos to the irrevocable Past 



.i' :"v,r 7rtt jcais or 'bee 3iRi m 
'\""ci .ive lot uawn :he ■•ed :d se 
,'l ;:il .;:- ■.<avra le .it ioovk 
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TROY TOWN. 

Heavekborn Helen, Sparta's queen, 

(O Troy Town f) 
Had two breasts of heavenly sheen. 
The sun and moon of the heart's desire : 
All Love's lordship lay between. 
(O Troys dowftf 
Tail Troys on Jin/) 

Helen knelt at Venus' shrine, 
(O Troy Town /) 

Saying, ** A little gift is mine, 

A little gift for a heart's desire. 

Hear me speak and make me a sign I 
(O Troys down. 
Tail Troys on /in I) 

'* Look, I bring thee a carven cup ; 

{O Troy Town /) 
See it here as I hold it up, — 
Shaped it is to the heart's desire, 
Fit to fill when the gods would supw 
(O Troys down, 
Tall TYoys on Jin t) 

*'It was moulded like my breast; 

(O Troy Town /) 
He that sees it may not rest, 
Rest at all for his heart's desire. 
O give ear to my heart's behest t 

[O Troys down, 

''all Treys on Jin!) 

20 
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S TVr^ Tvnmft 

'TT . „«*r . .■-:"; ..■T «iiF at^ CiSIS . 

1 •'■.r •:•* hr»:tfr O r-.ix« it -is ! 

S Tr-yr Tzienfx 

".''"■. "'L^. r.ve rt 'jrhtre 'tis dec, 
■■* > rr-^r^ ^j- :h« hcarrs dessre. 
*.''"- ir^ do I rive mv bcsFlim to ? 

r.^-*? r^A-fn breast is an appie sweet. 

Tr* ST. sppkt stirred the beat 
Cr* V- V r.*art with the heart's desire z — 
Say, v.ho brought it then to thy feet ? 
' O Troys domm^ 
Tail Troys onfirtt) 

"Trry that claimed it then were three 
(O Troy Tawmf) 

] ' thy =aVe two hearts did he 

' !:■:? f-^rVjrn of the heart's desire. 

1 >'. f r h'n a» he did for thee I 
{ O Troys dowfty 
TaU Troys on fire f) 

*• /.Tir*^ pre appl<*s grown to the south, 

(O Troy Town/) 
Gr-.'vn t'^ taste in the days of drouth, 
I\i: t" nnd waste to the heart's desire : 
\\\'-\r arr apples meet for his mouth. *• 
(O Trpys dawn, 
TaU Troys on/irtf) 



TttOY TOWN, 

Venus looked on Helen^ gift 

(O Troy Town /) 
Looked and smiled with subtle drift. 
Saw the work of her heart's desire > ~ 
^ There thou kneel'st for Love to Hit i " 

(O IVoys down, 

Tali Trq/s on /in J) 

Venus looked in Helen's face, 
(O Troy Town f) 

Knew far off an hour and place, 

And fire lit from the heart's desire ; 

Lauf^hed and said, " Thy gift hath grace 1 " 
{O Troys down^ 
Tall Troys onfirt f) 

Cupid looked on Helen's breast, 

(O Troy Town /) 
Saw the heart wiAin its nest, 
Saw the flame of the heart's desire, — 
Marked his arrow's burning crest 
(O Troys down, 
Tall Troys on Jin /) 

Cupid took another dart, 

(O Troy Town/) 

Fledged it for another heart. 

Winged the shaft with the heart s desire, 

Drew the string and said, " Depart I " 
(O Troys down. 
Tall Troys on /in/) 

Paris turned upon his bed, 

(O Troy Town /) 
Turned upon his bed and said, 
Dead at heart with the heart's desire, — 
" Oh to clasp her golden head I " 
(O Trq/s down, 
Tall Treys on /in /) 
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"O and Lilith was queen of Adam I 

{Sing Eden Bower f) 
All the day and the night together 
M^ breath could shake his soul like a feather. 

** What great joys had Adam and Lilith I-^ 

(Alas the hour I) 
Sweet close rings of the serpent's twining, 
As heart in heart lay sighing and pining. 

^ What bright babes had Lilith and Adam ! — 

{Sing Eden Bower /) 
Shapes that coiled in the woods and waters, 
Glittering sons and radiant daughters. 

** O thou God, the Lord God of Eden 1 

{Alas the hour I) 
Say, was this fair body for no man, 
That of Adam's flesh thou mak'st him a woman ? 

*^ O thou Snake, the King-snake of Eden I 

{Sing Eden Bower I) ,. 
God's strong will our necks are under. 
But thou and I may cleave it in sunder. 

** Help, sweet Snake, sweet lover of Lilith I 

{Alas the hour t) 
And let God learn how I loved and hated 
Man in the image of God created. 

'' Help me once against Eve and Adam 1 

{Sing Eden Bower!) 
Help me once for this one endeavour. 
And then my love shall be thine for ever ! 

•• Strong is God, the fell foe of Lilith : 

{Alas the hour !) 
Nought in heaven or earth may affright Him ; 
But join thou with me and we will smite Him. 



* Str^r^ is Cod, the treat Cod al Edeo: 

'ScKg- Edm Bawerf) 

Over aH Kc cade Kc hath p3w<cr ; 

Ect Igrd r::e ±gc i'ij shape for as beer I 



'^ Lend thj shape ccr the Ujtc of Lilrtfa I 

Lock, Ely dczth zni my cheek arc niddy, 
As<i thoc art cold, and 5rc is my body. 

* Lend thy shape for the hafe of Adam I 

(Srttg^ £d€K Bower /^ 
Tbat he inay wall my jcy diat forsoc^ him, 
Ar.d curse the day when the bride-sleep took him. 

" Lend thy shape for the shime of Eden 1 

(A^ tk£ kourf) 
Is cot the foe-God weak as the fbonaii 
Wlien love grows hate in the heart of a woman ! 

** Wouldst thoa know die heart's hope of Lilith ? 

(Smj Eden Bower/) 
T.ien brirg thou dose thine head till it glisten 
A!otig my breast, and lip me and listen. 

* 

*^ Am I sweet, O sweet Snake of Eden ? 
^ (Alas the hour /) 

Then ope thine ear to my warm month's cooing 
And learn what deed remains for our doing. 

* Thou didst hear when God said to Adam : — 

(Sing Eden Bower/) 
' Of all this wealth I have made thee warden ; 
Thou'rt free to eat of the trees of the garden : 

** * Only of one tree eat not in "EAcn ; 

(Alas the hour /) 
All save one I give to thy freewill, — 
The Tree of the Knowledge of Good and EviL' 
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*' O my love, come nearer to Lilith I 

{Sing Eden Bower f) 
In thy sweet folds bind me and bend me, 
And let me feel the shape thou shalt lend me. 

'' In thy shape I'll go back to Eden ; 

{Alas the hour!) 
In these coils that Tree will I grapple, 
And stretch this crowned head forth by the apple. 

** Lo, Eve bends to the breath of Lilith I 

(Sing Eden Bower /) 
O how then shall my heart desire 
All her blood as food to its fire 1 

** Lo, Eve bends to the words of Lilith f — 

{Alas the hour/) 

* Nay, this Tree's fruit, — ^why should ye hate it, 
Or Death be born the day that ye ate it ? 

•* * Nay, but on that great day in Eden, 

{Sing Eden Bower 1) 
By the help that in this wise Tree is, 
God knows well ye shall be as He is/ 

^ Then Eve shall eat and give unto Adam ; 

{Alas the hour /) 
And then they both shall know they are naked. 
And their hearts ache as my heart hath achbd. 

• Ay, let them hide 'mid the trees of Eden, 

{Sing Eden Bower/) 
As in the cool of the day in the garden 
God shall walk without pity or pardon. 

** Hear, thou Eve, the man's heart in Adam I 

{Alas the hour I) 
Of his brave words hark to the bravest :— 
^ This the woman gave that thou gavcil,' 
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** Hvar Svvs 3oeili; 749 liar tD bo;. Lditftt 

iSmi^EdmEammrf) 
F«?a8r ±iiie hcert with wotdB that aiialL 
« This 4ie 9erp«ot gene sont I ate it:.' 

^ O pmud Ev'* dini|^ cioae tD dime Admi^ 

Ztrv^Jvei fnrrh aa the aisatts of bia nainiin 
Ey iut )wnr?i -^at iir <*ver is fimiiin^ 

^ Xonw, thy path la known imtn Lilidi I 

{ Simg' Edmtt Banmrf) 
While the blithe birria aui^ st thy wedding 
Ther* ber teara grew thoma fibr thy tprarfiiii^ 

** O my Love, chnu Lovc-ffliake of Ediml 

f^^n the howr^ 

trwtay an<l the day to cnme after ! 

L/wse me, love, — give breath Co my Tang-ftfrr, 

** O bri^t Snake^ the Dcalh-wnrm. <d Ac£am I 

Wr<*athe thy occk with my hair's firight tether. 
And w<>»ir my gold aiui thy gold tofetfacrl 

" On that day on the ^rts oi Eden, 

{Alas tk£ kcurf) 
In thy ihape shall I glide back to tixee. 
And in my shape for an instant view thee. 

** Bat when thou'rt thon and Lilith is Lilitli, 

{Sing Edin Bower /) 
7n what bliss past hearing or seeing 
Shall each one drink of the other's being! 

*' With cries of 'Eve V and 'Eden I' and « AdamI' 

(Alas the hour/) 

1 low shall we mingle our love's carease% 
1 in thy coils, and thou in my trencs I 
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* With those names^ ye echoes of Eden, 

(Sing Eden Bower/) 
Fire shall cry from my heart that bumeth,— 
' Dust he is and to dust retumeth I ' 

* Yet to-day, thou master of Lilith, — 

(Alas the hour/) 
Wrap me round in the fonn 111 borrow 
And let me tell thee of sweet to-morrow, 

** In the planted garden eastward in Eden, 

(Sing" Eden Bower /) 
Where the river goes forth to water the garden, 
The springs shall dry and the soil shall harden. 

" Yea, where the bride-sleep fell upon Adam, 

(Alas the hour I) 
None shall hear when the storm-wind whistles 
Through roses choked among thorns and thistles. 

" Yea, beside the east-gate of Elden, 

(Sing Eden Bower /) 
Where God joined them and none might sever. 
The sword turns this way and that for even 

** What of Adam cast out of Eden ? 

(Alas the hour/) 
Lo ! with care like a shadow shaken. 
He tills the hard earth whence he was taken. 

" What of Eve too, cast out of Eden ? 

(Sing Eden Bower/) 
Nay, but she, the bride of God's giving, 
Must yet be mother of all men living. 

** Lo, God's grace, by the grace of Lilith I 

(Alas the hour /) 
To Eve's womb, from our sweet to-morrow, 
Cod shall greatly multiply sorrow. 
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** FoW TDtt feat, O God-snake of £dcn1 

{Sing Eden Bower T) 
What more prize than love to hnpel thee ? 
Grip and lip mj limhs as I tell tiieel 

* Lo ! two babes for Eve and for Adam 3 

{Alas the hour!) 
Lc ! sweet Snake, the travail and treasnre,— 
Two men-children bom for their pleiffinre J 

** The first is Cain and the Bccond Abel : 

{Sing Eden Bonier f) 
The Botil of one shall be made Uij brodio^ 
And tfa J tongue simll lap 1±te blood of Ite t&cr^ 

{Alas the hmtr f) 
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LOVE-LILY. 

Between the hands, between the brows, 

Between the lips of Love-Lily, 
A spirit is bom whose birth endows 

My blood with fire to bum through me; 
Who breathes upon my gazing eyes, 

Who laughs and murmurs in mine ear, 
At whose least touch my colour flies. 

And w^hom my life grows faint to hear. 

Within the voice, within the heart. 

Within the mind of Love-Lily, 
A spirit is bom who lifts apart 

His tremulous wings and looks at me ; 
Who on my mouth his finger lays. 

And shows, while whispering lutes confer, 
That Eden of Love's watered ways 

Whose winds and spirits worship her. 

Brows, hands, and lips, heart, mind, and voice, 

Kisses and words of Love-Lily, — 
Oh I bid me with your joy rejoice 

Till riotous longing rest in me I 
Ah I let not hope be still distraught, 

But find in her its gracious goal, 
Whose speech Truth knows not from her thought 

Nor Love her body from her soul. 
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Ev^n "iita Ffrspe'ii ftoura, in cvw-ciSfjmg 

^'rh Che 5nc li^ ahe Ia:ig&ed^ and fi&c lost E^ 
Glrtnj^ rjnnrl her *till ; whr. nafhefffg eb: the mi^Et 
Ar ler^^r^ miiat nrakc an '?i:<l 



Anef r.j-.v the cniisterlr^ r-oka 

T-:^>.er fail ti:id scar^ 
Vil-ile fi-ir the fLiy'i death, tlcc a toITing 
fJr*'/> the heart they Sfit^an to cry, FarcwcQ, 

M'-i rr.rtr», CarJsrweil, tw more I 

l<k H/ipe r-<^t plumed, as tirere a fiery ^^^^ ? 

Ar./J <;h ! th<^« dpr.^ day, 
f:v#tn aA th/'.u freest moat she too deport, 
Ao/S furrow f#>!<i sodi pinJons on tifte beaxt 

Aa wUl ruM dy away ? 
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THE CLOUD CONFINES. 

The day is dark and the night 

To him that would search their heart ; 
No lips of cloud that will part 
Nor morning song in the light : 
Only, gazing alone, 
To him wild shadows are shown^ 
Deep under deep unknown 
And height above unknown height* 
Still we say as we go, — 

'^ Strange to think by the way, 
Whatever there is to know, 
That shall we know one day.** 

The Past is over and fled ; 

Named new, we name it the old ; 
Thereof some tale hath been told, 
But no word comes from the dead ; 
Whether at all they be. 
Or whether as bond or free, 
Or whether they too were we, 
Or by what spell they have sped. 
Still we say as we go, — 

" Strange to think by the way, 
Whatever there is to know, 
That shall we know one day.** 

What of the heart of hate 

That beats in thy breast, O Time ?— 
Red strife from the furthest prime. 

And anguish of fierce debate; 



7HR CLOrjB COHPimX. 

Wir rhat ^hatt*-r» h«r slam, 
KtA ornrr *:hat grrinds them aa 
.V.i'i ?vr*s fixed #rv*»r m vain 

•n "ih^ '•♦^^•T'* ev^is of Fate. 

T-yvX ifn^. say 33 we 'lo,— ' 

' 5«:rar!^e to thin Ic bv the wav, 
Vr-i*<r^/*^r there is to know, 

r'.;r»t shall we kno^ir one day." 

V^i* -/-V- ^--r^H^ of love 

T:.!-: h'-'Ha in thy breast, O Man? — 
V y "^ =?r« sntrhed 'neath the baa 
Ot !'-;rj» "hnt nr^r.k them above; 
T-./ he!:^. prolorged onto Icnells, 
Try ^.-^-ir: '^hat a breath dispels^ 
Thy b•.':t*^r for!orn farewells 
.* r. "i th ■^ '^'^otv efV-^^s thereof? 

S*:::*! ^^^ ^xj aa we go,— 

" 5tr»rire to think bv the urav. 
\Vhg»r»ver there is to kno^ 
Fhit sball we know one day." 



TV* «Vy ^-^^s dntrb on the 
Awrary vr!^ ^M its wings; 
An*! oh ! th* «or»e the sea sings 

C-ir ?*-:?t '« cWr f'^'-fr^t, 
/-> .^ p«p^^^4 Cc 2*"? i* r.'^t, 

\r.t V V ' ' hct^'Hxt them are v^-e ?— 
\\> V hn say a« we go,^ 

" Strarge t^ thii^k by the 
VT.at'^^veT there is to know, 
TV. at f.hall we kr^ow c^ie day." 
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DOWN STREAM. 

Between Holmscote and Hurstcote 

The river-reaches wind, 
The whispering trees accept the breeze^ 

The ripple's cool and kind : 
With love low-whispered 'twixt the shores, 

With rippling laughters gay, 
With white arms bared to ply the oaia^ 

On last year's first of May. 

Between Holmscote and Hurstcote 

The river^s brimmed vrith rain, 
Through close-met banks and parted banks 

Now near, now far again : 
With parting tears caressed to smiles. 

With meeting promised soon, 
With every sweet vow that beguiles, 

On last year's first of June. 

Between Holmscote and Hurstcote 

The river's flecked with foam, 
'Neath shuddering clouds that hang in shroudt 

And lost winds wild for home : 
With infant waitings at the breast. 

With homeless steps astray, 
With wanderings shuddering tow'rds one rest 

On this year's first of May. 

Between Holmscote and Hurstcote 

The summer river flows 
With doubled flight of moons by night 

And lilies' deep repose : 
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THREE SHADOWS. 

I LOOKED and saw your eyes 

In the shadow of your hair 
As a traveller sees the stream 

In the shadow of the wood ; 
And I said, *' My faint heart sighs 

Ah me I to linger there. 
To drink deep and to dream 

In that sweet solitude." 

I looked and saw. your heart 

In the shadow of your eyes, 
As a seeker sees the gold 

In the shadow of the stream i 
And I said, '' Ah me I what art 

Should win the immortal prize. 
Whose want must make life cold 

And Heaven a hollow dream ? " 

I looked and saw your love 

In the shadow of your heart, 
As a diver sees the pearl 

In the shadow of the sea ; 
And I murmured, not above 

My breath, but all apart, — 
** Ah I you can love, true girl, 

And is your love for me ? * 
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And in the lioDcFwed liB^^stac^ sXits side 
Tike j^u^iherd lies e* nigh&s no^ -wakefiiK^^^ 

Al tike ewes' txsvailii^ istH ^txroxt^ the dark odd. 

1^ ycamg rocfts idiet^ 'hnid tike :fiiick chw e' the old :: 
And nesr imperphad strosm-sids, nn Ite .gnumdy 
By her Spiii^ taydie mocniksn^ nest iss ibimdy 

Whene fbc dndned ilood«lBn^ jbontt tflbeir marigold. 

ChiH arc the gusts to which ite pastures cm^er. 
And chin 1^ cnrrcnt ii(rhere the yovmg ree^ stand 
As green snd dose as die young wheat on land : 
Yet here like cuckoo and the cuckoo^ilower 
Pli^it to like heart Spring's perfisct innninent lionr 
Whose brcajik shall soothe jon like yexnr .doer one^s hand 



UNTIMELY LOST. 

QuvEa Mabox Bsowil Bork 1S55; I>ii3> XB74. 

Upok the lundscape oi his coming liiie 
A youth high-gifted gazed, and found it fidr : 
The heights of work, the floods of praise, were there. 

What friendships^ what desires, what love, what mife ?— 

All thiz^ to came. The ianned spxrixkgtide was liie 
With imndnent solstice ; and the ardeot air 
Had spmrner sweets and antomn fires to bear ; — 

Heart's ease foD-pnlsed with perfect strength for stri£e. 

A mist has risen : we see the youth no more : 
Does be see on and strive on ? And may we 
Late-tottering world -worn hence, find Us to be 

The young strong hand which helps ns np that ^lore ? 

Or, edioing the No More with Ncvermorcv 

Must Night be ours and his ? We hope : azkd he ^ 
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-ilTT^T) ?:^F5EXCE. 



> f'-.rth may (l*?s 






PAifTED PXMSBJ^CS. Jtj 

Toilay your lips are a&r. 

Yet drmw my lips to them, lova^ 

Around, beneath, and above, 
Is frost to bind and to bar ; 
But where I am and you are. 

Desire and the fire thereot 

O kiss me, Idss me, my love I 

Your heart is never away, 

But ever with mine, for ever, 

For ever without endeavour. 
To-morrow, love, as to-day ; 
Two blent hearts never astray, 

Two souls no power may sever^ 

Together, O my love, for ever I 
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SPHERAL CHANGE. 

In this new shade of Death, the show 

Passes me still of form and face ; 
Some bent, some gazing as they go, 

Some swiftly, some at a dull pace, 

Not one that speaks in any case. 

If only one might speak I — the one 
Who never waits till I come near ; 

But always seated all alone 
As listening to the sunken air, 
Is gone before I come to her. 

O dearest I while we lived and died 

A living death in every day, 
Some hours we still were side by side. 

When where I was you too might stay 

And rest and need not go away. 

O nearest, furthest I Can there be 

At length some hard-earned heart-won home. 

Where,— exile changed for sanctuary, — 
Our lot may fill indeed its sum. 
And you may wait and I may come ? 
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ALAS, SO LONG! 

Ah I dear one^ we were young so long. 
It seemed that youth would never go» 
For skies and trees were ever in song 

And water in singing flow 
In the days we never again shall know. 
Alas, so long I 
Ah I then was it all Spring weather 7 
Nay, but we were young and together. 

Ah I dear one, I've been old so long. 

It seems that age is loth to part, 
Though days and years have never a song, 

And oh I have they still the art 
That warmed the pulses of heart to heart ? 
Alas, so long I 
Ah ! then was it all Spring weather ? 
Nay, but we were young and together. 

Ah I dear one, you've been dead so long,— 

How long until we meet again. 
Where hours may never lose their song 

Nor flowers foirget the rain 
In glad noonlight that never shall wane 7 
Alas, so long ! 
Ah I shall it be then Spring weather, 
And ah 1 shall we be young together 7 
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INSOMNIA. 



TuiN «re the nighi-akiits left J^dund 
By daybreak hours that iM i w ai tl ci«q[>, 
And thin^ alas I the ahred of sleep 

That wavers with the spirit's wind : 

But in half-dreams that shift and toll 
And still remember «nd fox;get, 

My soul this hour has dxBwc yom- bdoI 
A little nearer yet 

Our lives, most dear, are never near, 
Our thoughts are never iar apart. 
Though all that draws us heart to iicail 

Seems ^nter now and now more dear. 

To-night Love claims his full control, 
And with desire and witii regret 

My soul this hour has drawn your aonl 
A httle nearer yet 

la there a home where heavy eartib 

Melts to bri^ air tbai breathes so paxn^ 
Where water leaves no thirst Mgun 

And spriogiog fire is Love's new birth ? 

If fiiith long bound to one true goal 
May Uiere at length its hope beget. 

My soul that hour shall draw your soul 
For ever nearer yet. 
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POSSESSION, 

There is a cloud above the sunset hill| 

That wends and makes no stay. 
For its goal lies beyond the fiery west ; 
A lingering breath no calm can chase away, 
The onward labour of the wind's last will ; 
A flying foam that overleaps the crest 
Of the top wave : and in possession still 
A further reach of longing ; though at rest 

From all the yearning years, 
Together in the bosom of that day 
Ye clingy and with your kisses drink your tears. 
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CHIMES. 
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HoNEY'FixywERS to the honey-comb 
And the honcy-bec^s from home. 

A honey-comb and a honey-flower^ 
And the bee shall have his hour. 

A honeyed heart for the honey-comb^ 
And the humming bee flies home. 

A heavy heart in the honey-flower. 
And the bee has had his hour. 



n. 

A honey cell's in the honeysuckle, 
And the honey-bee knows it welL 

The honey-comb has a heart of honey 
And the humming bee's so bonny. 

A honey-flower's the honeysuckle^ 
And the bee's in the honey-belL 

The honeysuckle is sucked of honey. 
And the bee is heavy and bonny. 
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III. 

Brown shell first for the butterfly 
And a bright wing by and by. 

Butterfly, good-bye to your shell, 
And, bright wings, speed you welL 

Bright lamplight for the butterfly 
And a burnt wing by and by. 

Butterfly, alas for your shell, 
And, bright wings, fare you well. 



Lost love-labour and lullabyi 
And lowly let love lie. 

Lost love-morrow and love-fellow 
And love's life lying low. 

Love-lorn labour and life laid by 
And lowly let love lie. 

Late love-longing and life-sorrow 
And love's life lying low. 



V. 

Beauty's body and benison 
With a bosom-flower new blown. 

Bitter beauty and blessing bann'd 
With a breast to bum and brand. 

Beauty's bower in the dust o'erblown 
With a bare white breast of bone. 

Barren beauty and bower of sand 
With a blast on either hand. 









Aiuid lwfr|r ^tbe laeamr tkxl 

H^f^m4 ^/V(^ m tibte heikm heanvm 
hffA « t^eaiyy nam hmd-dmati, 

71b^ fcneikry rain k hwrneB amaan 
hM h«ty<ti and tlie httmcase. 

Hnrrf\n% wind o^er die Keaveo's tioOov 
And the ^leavy rain to fbtlow. 
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ADIEU. 

Waving whispering trees, 
What do you say to the breeze 

And what says the breeze to you ? 
lyfid passing souls ill at ease. 
Moving murmuring trees. 

Would ye ever wave an Adieu ? 

Tossing turbulent seas, 
Winds that wrestle with these, 

Echo heard in the shell, — 
'Mid fleeting life ill at ease. 
Restless ravening seas, — 

Would the echo sigh Farewell ? 

Surging sumptuous skies. 
For ever a new surprise. 

Clouds eternally new, — 
Is every flake that flies, 
Widening wandering skies, 

For a sign — Farewell, Adieu ? 

Sinking suffering heart 

That know'st how weary thou art,— 
Soul so fain for a flight, — 

Aye, spread your wings to depart. 

Sad soul and sorrowing hearty- 
Adieu, Farewell, Good-night 
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I-r.e .vii*r*»rr: je^ctwv-s ^Ssmo^: lOT 



;^' lA n^tff anwit tMe ta: an? ics^ir 

'^i^. tiusi. tit tt^ Uikus: rtusssr. :«ur itt^ jrcBmr 
iits^U <il -a' r vjssf vttsa: -iii?ti itr thw : 
>tf/^ h^n^ itw: .-te .tiajp i)sigie D^eghtrr 

''/'/ i;t7 o'tit;^.^ .It "tilt flut tr rain: 



|i»*^ Vr P^,^. ^A-C^-^^,^^ «iCl itiaj JSKSri 
fr^f. ^H^ fM V::* &^ ^ry<WTr*c« : 
A# pMfe !^^^ ^15^^ tl»y f6«4 tR tiKcu 



SOOTffSA Y. 3iS 

Say, hast thou pride ? How then may fit 

Thy mood with flatterers* silk-spun wit ? 

Haply the sweet voice lifts thy crest, 

A breeze of fame made manifest. 

Nay, but then chafst at flattery ? Pause : 

Be sure thy wrath is not because 

It makes thee feel thou lovest it 

Let thy soul strive that still the same 

Be early friendship's sacred flame. 

The affinities have strongest part 

In youth, and draw men heart to heart ; 

As life wears on and finds no rest. 

The individual in each breast 

Is tyrannous to sunder them. 

In the life-drama's stern cue-call, 

A friend's a part well-prized by all : 

And if thou meet an enemy, 

What art thou that none such should be ? 

Even so : but if the two parts run 

Into each other and grow one, 

Then comes the curtain's cue to fall. 

Whate'er by other's need is claimed 

More than by thine, — to him unblamed 

Resign it : and if he should hold 

What more than he thou lack'st, bread, gold, 

Or any good whereby we live, — 

To thee such substance let him give 

Freely : nor he nor thou be shamed. 

Strive that thy works prove equal : lest 
That work which thou hast done the best 
Should come to be to thee at length 
(Even as to envy seems the strength 
Of others) hateful and abhorr'd, — 
Thine own above thyself made lord,-^ 
Of self-rebuke the bitterest. 



3J6 SOOTHSAY. 

Unto die man of yeamipg thongi^ 
And a^nratian, to do nought 
la in iftaelf ahnost an act, — 
Being diasm-fire and ry tf^mrt 
Of the soul's utter depths unseafd. 
Yet woe to thee if once thou yield 
Unto the act of doing nought 1 

How callous seems beyond revoke 
The clock with its last listless stroke I 
How much too late at length ! — ^to trace 
The hour on its forewarning face. 
The thing thou hast not dared to do ! • • 
Behold, this may be thus ! Ere true 
It prove, arise and bear thy yoke. 

Let lore of all Theology 

Be to thy soul what it orn be : 

But know, — the Power that faishioiis man 

Measured not out thy little span 

For thee to take the meting-rod 

In turn, and so approve on God 

Thy science of Theometry. 

To God at best, to Chance at worst, 
Give thanks for good things, last as first. 
But windstrown blossom is that good 
Whose apple is not gratitude. 
Even if no prayer uplift thy fSau^, 
Let the sweet right to render grace 
As thy soul's cherished child be nurs'd* 

Didst ever say, " Lo, I forget ** ? 
Such thought was to remember yet 
As in a gravegarth, count to see 
The monuments of memory. 
Be this thy soul's appointed scope »— 
Gaze onward without claim to hop^ 
Nor, gazing badcward, court regret. 
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FIVE ENGLISH POETS. 



I. THOMAS CHATTERTON. 

With Shakspeare's manhood at a boy's wild heart, — 
Through Hamlet's doubt to Shakspeare near allied^ 
And kin to Milton through his Satan's pride, — 

At Death's sole door he stooped, and craved a dart ; 

And to the dear new bower of England's art, — 
Even to that shrine Time else had deified, 
The unuttered heart that soared against his side,— 

Drove the fell point, and smote life's seals apart 

Thy nested home-loves, noble Chatterton ; 
The angel-trodden stair thy soul could trace 
Up Redclifife's spire ; and in the world's armed space 
Thy gallant sword-play : — these to many an one 
Are sweet for ever ; as thy grave unknown 
And love-dream of thine unrecorded face. 
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7 Hc E tat -paasL 'E^vsl iasspt tie «»""*«'»g maH, 
Tut trnfrTTirtim^ TsaTiT. mrroij^nu nc :: liL ic Ifast 
A: tn tiac v=r7 usx. iis lik XBnxnsk 

Nrv orrtx. am: ?a"?rT. Toi nvsr'^ xubbtji AamX, 

'Wu's^a tut Ciosisr-Diiil: snilny jbxes nxxnill, 

JussL lui 'wuGfc-'vnndnw. -watsscs: iis qbs -voniifi 
TtioupTf-Vr'anagrms mm TiniipTr ijac anet Amp Abb«^ 

I>u: n tut mik^nsTKL i:j g vr?!T4Tnfr gnn'. 

7 uii cmiuuujL.. Hu>T nf Hubs., tiffir :di£ zffand 
C»f ni£ 6'JiL vrr ami irmrffc ; -his nthES- hib;, 

li.li zrut viki ciiargL. iiiL nn n :Aeir xamoe: 
Yt^iOKL vjc vaELTx vrsBL lie anarrrr £ ffinTH% 



Hat Sr^i^ ii.rec imi is £ - : u l :iiE aoef* iumie^^rDir 

i^vr. i L\ viirr: H»2rt.. Tie ncciicr-icrd. aiipnc 

T-,'. tilt 5r,-^ f'^'C :i«e 5r.»::S-rr:cd- SirtiTj luca 
} f vr: H.ei".'*r: ^dieir gruwdb, -ari^fflt food m»$ Hnmas 
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V»1:iiic.\ c^aeyiH^Tig psic left to kis kmSIacst povos 

' /> yt^fE, frofn Kizty saved ! Ycf IngidKng 
Oi^fi UM:tD. a tcacon to oar ccfstnnes. 
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IV. JOHN KEATS. 

Thx weltering London ways where children weep 
And girls whom none call maidens laugh, — strange road 
Miring his outward steps, who inly trode 

The bright Castalian brink and Latmos* steep : — 

Even such his life's cross-paths ; till deathly deep 
He toiled through sands of Lethe ; and long pain, 
Weary with labour spumed and love found vain, 

In dead Rome's sheltering shadow wrapped his sleep. 

O pang-dowered Poet, whose reverberant lips 
And heart-strung lyre awoke the Moon's eclipse,— 

Thou whom the daisies glory in growing o'er, — 
Their fragrance clings around thy name, not writ 
But rumour'd in water, while the fame of it 

Along Time's flood goes echoing evermore. 



v. PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 

(inscription for thx couch, still preserved^ 
on which he passed thx last night of his ufe.) 

TwiXT those twin worlds, — the world of Sleep, which 
gave 
No dream to warn, — the tidal world of Death, 
Which the earth's sea, as the earth, replenisheth, — 

Shelley, Song's orient sun, to breast the wave. 

Rose from this couch that mom. Ah ! did he brave 
Only the sea ?— or did man's deed of hell 
Engulph his bark 'mid mists impenetrable ? • • . 

No eye discerned, nor any power might save. 

When that mist cleared, O Shelley ! what dread veil 
Was rent for thee, to whom far-darkling Truth 
Reigned sovereign guide through thy brief ageless 
youth ? 
Was the Truth thy Truth, Shelley ?— Hush ! All-Hail, 
Past doubt, thou gav'st it ; and in Truth's bright sphere 
Art first of praisers, being most prais^ here. 



::*it;::!::Nt so: "TC' j^cannic iKiSSBSL. 

"hwfssr >ve; tuoL tH innm. lifSK: yeaoB ibot rcdll 
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RALEIGH'S CELL IN THE TOWER. 

Heri writ was the World's History by his hand 
Whose steps knew all the earth ; albeit his world 
In these few piteous paces then was furl'd. 

Here daily, hourly, have his proud feet spanned 

This smaller speck than the receding land 

Had ever shown his ships ; what time he hurl'd 
Abroad o'er new-found regions spiced and pearlM 

His country's high dominion and command. 

Here dwelt two spheres. The vast terrestrial zone 
His spirit traversed ; and that spirit was 
Itself the zone celestial, round whose birth 
The planets played within the zodiac's girth ; 
Till hence, through unjust death unfeared, did pass 
His spirit to the only land unknown. 



WINTER. 



How large that thrush looks on the bare thorn-tree I 
A swarm of such, three little months ago, 
Had hidden in the leaves and let none know 

Save by the outburst of their minstrelsy. 

A white flake here and there — a snow>lily 
Of last night's frost— our naked flower-beds hold ; 
And for a rose-flower on the darkling mould 

The hungry redbreast gleams. No bloom, no bee. 

The current shudders to its ice-bound sedge : 
Nipped in their bath, the stark reeds one by one 
Flash each its clinging diamond in the sun : 
'Neath winds which for this winter's sovereign pledge 
Shall curb great king-masts to the ocean's edge 
And leave memorial forest-kings o'erthrown. 
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III.^SONNETS ON PICTURES. 



FOR 

AN ANNUNCIATION, 

EARLY GBRMAN. 

The lilies stand before her like a screen 
Through which, upon this warm and solemn day, 
God surely hears. For there she kneels to pray 

Who wafls our prayers to God — Mary the Queen. 

She was Faith's Present, parting what had been 
From what began with her, and is for aye. 
On either hand, God's twofold system lay : 

With meek bowed face a Virgin prayed between. 

So prays she, and the Dove flies in to her, 
And she has turned. At the low porch is one 
Who looks as though deep awe made him to smile 

Heavy with heat, the plants yield shadow there ; 
The loud flies cross each other in the sun ; 
And the aisled pillars meet the poplar-aisle. 



tJUE lADY DfF THE 



u«it<:^ 
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Amid the hittenms of tfainess oncuti. 
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FOR 

A VENETIAN PASTORAL 

BY GIORGIONB. 

{In the Louvrt,) 

Water, for anguish of the solstice :— ^nay, 
But dip the vessel slowly, — nay, but lean 
And hark how at its verge the wave sighs in 

Reluctant Hush I beyond all depth away 

The heat lies silent at the brink of day : 
Now the hand trails upon the viol-string 
That sobs, and the brown faces cease to sing. 

Sad with the whole of pleasure. Whither stray 

Her eyes now, from whose mouth the slim pipes creep 
And leave it pouting, while the shadowed grass 
Is cool against her naked side ? Let be :— 

Say nothing now unto her lest she weep, 
Nor name this ever. Be it as it was,—- 
Life touching lips with Immortality. 
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FOR 

RUGGIERO AND ANGELICA 

BY INGRES. 
I. 

A RSMOTX sky, prolonged to the sea's brim : 
One rock-point standing buffeted alone. 
Vexed at its base with a foul beast unknown. 

Hell-birth of geomaunt and teraphim : 

A knight, and a winged creature bearing him, 
Reared at the rock : a woman fettered there. 
Leaning into the hollow with loose hair 

And throat let back and heartsick trail of limb» 

The sky is harsh, and the sea shrewd and salt : 
Under his lord the griffin-horse ramps blind 

With rigid wings and tail. The spear's lithe stem 
Thrills in the roaring of those jaws : behind. 
That evil length of body chafes at fault. 

She does not hear nor see — she knows of them. 

II. 

Clench thine eyes now, — 'tis the last instant, girl : 
Draw in thy senses, set thy knees, and take 
One breath for all : thy life is keen awake, — 

Thou mayst not swoon. Was that the scattered whirl 

Of its foam drenched thee ?— or the waves that curl 
And split, bleak spray wherein thy temples ache ? 
Or was it his the champion's blood to flake 

Thy flesh ?— or thine own blood's anointing, girl ? 

Now, silence : for the sea's is such a sound 
As irks not silence ; and except the sea, 

All now is still. Now the dead thing doth cease 
To writhe, and drills. He turns to her : and she, 
Cast from the jaws of Death, remains there, bound. 
Again a woman in her nakedness. 
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A MRGDi AXD CHILD 



IJm ikr Amitmj ^Bmga.) 

llTsmT : God, ieisb's Wk^ boiift unto BBan 
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EcdcruKe oft hatli lii;cd ttum^i^ tfae whole space 
Tbroa^ m^t tiD <bj, passed weak upon her &oe 

W1ii9e the heard lapse of dartxicss slonij ran? 

All hath been told her toochiiag her dear Son, 
And all sl-all be ammcplasfccd. Where He sits 

Even DOW, a babe^ He hckSs the symbol 
Perlcct and chosen. Until God permits^ 
His soul's elect still ha^ne the absolute 
Harsh nether darkness^ and make painful moan. 
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FOR 

A MARRIAGE OF ST. CATHERINE 

BY THE SAME. 

{In the Hospital of St, John at Bruges.) 

Mystery : Catherine the bride of Christ. 
She kneelSi and on her hand the holy Child 
Now sets the ring. Her life is hushed and mild| 

Laid in God's knowledge— ever unenticed 

From God, and in the end thus fitly priced. 
Awe, and the music that is near her, wrought 
Of angels, have possessed her eyes in thought : 

Her utter joy is hers, and hath sufBced. 

There is a pause while Mary Virgin turns 

The leaf, and reads. With eyes on the spread book, 
That damsel at her knees reads after her. 
John whom He loved, and John His harbinger. 
Listen and watch. Whereon soe'er thou look, 
The light is starred in gems and the gold bums. 
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FOR 

SPRING 

BY SANDRO BOTTICELU. 

(In the Accademia of Florence,) 

What masque of what old wind-withered New- Year 
Honours this Lady?* Flora, wanton-eyed 
For birth, and with all flowrets prankt and pied : 

Aurora, Zephyrus, with mutual cheer 

Of clasp and kiss : the Graces circling near, 

'Neath bower-linked arch of white arms glorified : 
And with those feathered feet which hovering glide 

O'er Spring's brief bloom, Hermes the harbinger. 

Birth-bare, not death-bare yet, the young stems stand 
This Lady's temple-columns : o'er her head 
Love wings his shaft. What mystery here is read 
Of homage or of hope ? But how command 
Dead Springs to answer ? And how question here 
These mummers of that wind-withered New-Year ? 

• The same lady, here surrounded by the masque of Spring, is 
evidently the subject of a portrait by Botticelli formerly in the 
Pourtal^s collection in Paris. This portrait is inscribed ** Smermlda 
Bandinelli/' 
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IV.— SONNETS AND VERSES 

FOR ROSSEirrS OWN TVORSrS OF ART. 



MARY'S GIRLHOOD, 
(For a Picture,) 



This is that blessed Mary, pre-elect 

God's Virgin. Gone is a great while, and she 

Dwelt young in Nazareth of Galilee. 
Unto God's will she brought devout respect^ 
Profound simplicity of intellect, 

And supreme patience. From her mother's knee 

Faithful and hopeful ; wise in charity ; 
Strong in grave peace ; in pity circumspect 



So held she through her girlhood ; as it were 
An angel-watered lily, that near God 

Grows and is quiet. Till, one dawn at home 
She woke in her white bed, and had no fear 
At all, — ^yet wept till sunshine, and felt awed : 
Because the fulness of the time was come. 

«3 



3ii4 SiAifr*S GIRLSmaii. 
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Her perfect purit}* : yea, God "tiie Lord 

Shall soon VDUE^uafe Sis Son to be her Soa. 
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THE PASSOVER IN THE HOLY FAMILY. 

{For a Drawing, ♦) 

Here meet together the prefiguring day 

And day prefigured. ** Eating, thou shalt stand, 
Feet shod, loins girt, thy road-staff in thine hand, 

With blood-stained door and lintel,"— did God say 

By Moses' mouth in ages passed away. 
And now, where this poor household doth comprise 
At Paschal-Feast two kindred families, — 

Lol the slain lamb confronts the Lamb to slay. 

The pyre is piled. What agony's crown attained, 
What shadow of Death the Boy's fair brow subdues 

Who holds that blood wherewith the porch is stained 
By Zachary the priest ? John binds the shoes 
He deemed himself not worthy to unloose ; 

And Mary culls the bitter herbs ordained. 

* The scene ia in the house-porch, where Christ holds a bowl of 
blood from which Zacharias is sprinkling the posts and linteL 
Joseph has brought the lamb and Elizabeth lights the pyre. The 
shoes which John fastens and the bitter herbs which Mary is 
gathering form part of the rituaL 
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MICHAEL SCOTTS WOOINa 



{For a Drawing') 

Rose-sheathed beside the rosebud tongue 
Lurks the young adder's tooth ; 
Milk-mild from new-bom hemlock-bluth 

The earliest drops are wrung : 

And sweet the flower of his first youth 

When Michael Scott was young. 



ASPECTA MEDUSA. 



(For a Drawing.) 



Andromeda, by Perseus saved and wed, 
Hankered each day to see the Gorgon's head : 
Till o'er a fount he held it, bade her lean, 
And mirrored in the wave was safely seen 
That death she lived by. 



Let not thine eyes know 
Any forbidden thing itself, although 
It once should save as well as kill : but be 
Its shadow upon life enough for thee. 






.^ffiwm- UKUL. -tispe mtr. Tawagmrg.: '-■; -viil ^ 
.Vsk '»*rM;: 'hr* ^acnaKiti^ "wrvss^ "imxi .rMiiif; 
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"V^. ^l Tint ^Jtte b^a" -kvK .tag .-Hdcs:. -liy Tioe: — 
iK^. tir^<t vtiAm :bas 'jsblc wcobsbkl gnre. ^vnii atniMr 

TiiK lAnr *tiA>i liSrt'jt 5ll Hen in ^eienfi 
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II. 

" O Hector, gone, gone, gone 1 O Hector, thee 

Two chariots wait, in Troy long bless'd and curs'd ; 

And Grecian spear and Phrygian sand athirst 
Crave from thy veins the blood of victory. 
Lo 1 long upon our hearth the brand had we, 

Lit for the roof-tree's ruin : and to-day 

The ground-stone quits the wall, — the wind hath 
way,— 
And higher and higher the wings of fire are free 

O Paris, Paris I O thou burning brand. 
Thou beacon of the sea whence Venus rose. 

Lighting thy race to shipwreck ! Even that hand 
Wherewith she took thine apple let her close . 
Within thy curls at last, and while Troy glowi 

Lift thee her trophy to the sea and land.'' 
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VENUS VERTICORDIA, 
{For a Picture,) 

She hath the apple in her hand for thee. 
Yet almost in her heart would hold it back ; 
She muses, with her eyes upon the track 

Of that which in thy spirit they can see. 

Haply, '' Behold, he is at peace/' saith she ; 
" Alas I the apple for his lips, — the dart 
That follows its brief sweetness to his heart,— 

The wandering of his feet perpetually I " 

A little space her glance is still and coy ; 
But if she give the fruit that works her spell, 

Those eyes shall flame as for her Phrygian boy. 
Then shall her bird's strained throat the woe foretell. 
And her far seas moan as a single shell, 

And through her dark grove strike the light of Troy. 



PANDORA. 
{For a Picture,) 

What of the end. Pandora ? Was it thine, 
The deed that set these fiery pinions free ? 
Ah I wherefore did the Olympian consistory 

In its own likeness make thee half divine ? 

Was it that Juno's brow might stand a sign 
For ever ? and the mien of Pallas be 
A deadly thing ? and that all men might see 

In Venus' eyes the gaze of Proserpine ? 

What of the end ? These beat their wings at wi\\ 
The ill-born things, the good things turned to ill, — 

Powers of the impassioned hours prohibited. 
Aye, clench the casket now I Whither they go 
Thou mayst not dare to think : nor canst thou know 

If Hope still pent there be alive or dead. 
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A SEA-SPELL. 

(For a Picture) 

Her lute hangs shadowed in the apple-tree. 

While flashing fingers weave the sweet-strung spell 
Between its chords ; and as the wild notes swell, 

The sea-bird for those branches leaves the sea. 

But to what sound her listening ear stoops she ? 
What netherworld gulf-whispers doth she hear. 
In answering echoes from what planisphere^ 

Along the wind, along the estuary ? 

She sinks into her spell : and when full soon 
Her lips move and she soars into her song, 
What creatures of the midmost main shall throng 

In furrowed surf-clouds to the summoning ruae : 

Till he, the fated mariner, hears her cry. 

And up her rock, bare-breasted, comes to die ? 



ASTARTE SYRIACA. 
{For a Picture.) 

Mystery : lo ! betwixt the sun and moon 
Astarte of the Syrians : Venus Queen 
Ere Aphrodite was. In silver sheen 

Her twofold girdle clasps the infinite boon 

Of bliss whereof the heaven and earth commune : 
And from her neck's inclining flower-stem lean 
Love-freighted lips and absolute eyes that wean 

The pulse of hearts to the spheres' dominant tune. 

Torch -bearing, her sweet ministers compel 
All thrones of light beyond the sky and sea 
The witnesses of Beauty's face to be : 

That face, of Love's all-penetrative spell 

Amulet, talisman, and oracle, — 

Betwixt the sun and moon a mystery. 
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'TOUND/' 

(For a Picture,) 

** There is a budding morrow in midnight : "* — 
So sang our Keats, our English nightingale. 
And here^ as lamps across the bridge turn pale 

In London's smokeless resurrection-light, 

Dark breaks to dawn. But o'er the deadly blight 
Of Love deflowered and sorrow of none avaU, 
Which makes this man gasp and this woman quail, 

Can day from darkness ever again take flight ? 

Ah ! gave not these two hearts their mutual pledge, 
Under one mantle sheltered 'neath the hedge 

In gloaming courtship ? And, O God! to-day 
He only knows he holds her ; — but what part 
Can life now take ? She cries in her locked heart, — 

'* Leave me — I do not know you — go away I " 
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THE DAY-DREAM. 

(For a Picture.) 

The thronged boughs of the shadowy sycamore 

Still bear young leaflets half the summer through ; 

From when the robin 'gainst the unhidden blue 
Perched dark, till now, deep in the leafy core, 
The embowered throstle's urgent wood-notes soar 

Through summer silence. Still the leaves come new ; 

Yet never rosy-sheathed as those which drew 
Their spiral tongues from spring-buds heretofore. 

Within the branching shade of Reverie 

Dreams even may spring till autumn ; yet none be 

Like woman's budding day-dream spirit-fann'd. 
Lo 1 tow'rd deep skies, not deeper than her \oo% 
She dreams; till now on her forgotten book 

Drops the forgotten blossom from her hand. 



v. — POEMS IN ITALIAN 

{OR ITALIAN AND ENGLISH), 

FRENCH AND LATIN, 
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YOUTH AND LORDSHIP. 
(Italian Streei-Song.) 

My young lord's the lover 
Of earth and sky above, 

Of youth's sway and youth's play, 
Of songs and flowers and love. 

Yet for love's desire 

Green youth lacks the daring ; 

Though one dream of fire, 
All his hours ensnaring, 
Bums the boy past bearing— 

The dream that girls inspire. 

• My young lord's the lover 
Of every burning thought 

That Love's will, that Love's skill 
Within his breast has wrought. 

Lovely girl, look on him 
Soft as music's measure ; 

Yield him, when you've won him, 
Joys and toys at pleasure ; 
But to win your treasure, 

SoAly look upon him. 

My young lord's the lover 

Of every tender grace 
That woman, to woo man, 

Can wear in form or face. 
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And now my lord's th^ lover 
Of ah 1 30 many a sw«et,^^ 

Of ros^s, of spouses, 

As many as love may greet 
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PROSERPINA. 

{For a Piciur$) 

Afah away the light that bringf cold cheer 
Unto this wall,*H>ne instant and no more 
Admitted at my distant palace-door. 

Afar the flowers of Enna from this drear 

Dire fruit, which, tasted once, must thrall me here. 
Afar those skies from this Tartarean grey 
That chills me : and afar, how fav away, 

The nights that shall be from the days that were* 

Afar from mine own self I seem, and wing 
Strange ways in thought, and listen for a sign \ 
And still some heart unto some soul doth pine, 

^Whose sounds mine inner sense is fain to bring. 

Continually together murmuring,) — 

** Woe's mc for tlicc, unhappy Pruscrpine I " 



MEMORY, 

Is Memory most of miseries miserable, 
Or the one flower of ease in bitterest liell T 
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LA BELLA MANO. 
{Fi^ a Picfun.) 

O LOVELY hand, that thy tweet fclf dost lave 
In that thy ptsre and proper element, 
Whence erst the Lady of Love's high advent 

Was bom, and endless fires sprang from the wave :- 

Even as her Loves to her their offerings gave, 
For thee the jewelled gifts they hear; while each 
Looks to those lips, of music-measured speech 

The fount, and of more bliss than man may crave. 

In royal wise ring-girt and bracelet-span n'd, 
A flower of Venus' own virginity. 

Go shine among thy sisterly sweet band ; 
In maiden-minded converse delicately 
Evermore white and sof^ ; until thou be, 

O hand 1 heart-handsel'd in a lover's hand* 



With golden mantle, rings, and necklace fair, 

It likes her best to wear 
Only a rose within her golden hair. 



A GOLDEN robe, yet will she wear 
Only a rose in her golden hair. 



-^n n ft rriionxfiD^ 
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BARCAROUL 

Oltrs tomba 
Qtiakhe coimi ? 
E che ne did ? 
S^remo felici ? 
Terra mai pota, 
£ mar riinbomba. 



BAMBINO FACIATO. 

A Pippo Pipistrello 
Farfalla la fanciulla : 

*' O vedi quanto t bello 
Ridendo in questa culla I 

£ noi rabbiamo fatto, 

Noi due insiem d 'un tratto, 
£ senza noi fia nulla." 
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THOMiE FIDES. 

" DiGiTUM tuum, Thoma, 
Infer, et vide mands 1 
Manum tuam, Thoma, 
Affer, et mitte in latus." 

" Dominus et Deus, 
Deus," dixit, 

" Et Dominus meus. 

" Quia me vidisti, 
Thoma, credidisti. 
Beat] qui non viderunt, 
rhoma, et crediderunt.' 

" Dominus et Deus, 
Deus," dixit, 

" Et Dominus meus" 
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VI.— VERSICLES AND 
FRAGMENTS. 



THE ORCHARD-PIT. 

Piled deep below the screening apple-branch 
They lie with bitter apples in their hands : 
And some are only ancient bones that blanch. 
And some had ships that last year's wind did launch. 
And some were yesterday the lords of lands. 

In the soil dell, among the apple-trees, 
High up above the hidden pit she stands, 

And there for ever sings, who gave to these, 

That lie below, her magic hour of ease. 
And those her apples holden in their hands. 

This in my dreams is shown me ; and her hair 

Crosses my lips and draws my burning breath ; 
Her song spreads golden wings upon the air. 
Life's eyes are gleaming from her forehead fair. 
And from her breasts the ravishing eyes of Death. 

Men say to me that sleep hath many dreams, 

Yet I knew never but this dream alone : 
There, from a dried-up channel, once the stream's^ 
The glen slopes up ; even such in sleep it seems 

As to my waking sight the place well known. 

* « « * * 

My love I call her, and she loves me well : 
But I love her as in the maelstrom's cup 
The whirled stone loves the leaf inseparable 
That clings to it round all the circling swell, 
And that the same last eddy swallows up. 



378 VERSICLES AND FRAOMRN1S. 



TO ART. 
I LOVKD thee ere I loved a woman. Love 



ON BURNS. 

In whomsoe'er, since Poesy began, 
A Poet most of all men we may scan, 
Burns of all poets is the most a Man. 



FIOR DI MAGGIO. 

Oh 1 May sits crowned with hawthorn-flower, 

And is Love's month, they say ; 
And Love's the fruit that is ripened best 

By ladies' eyes in May. 



And the Sibyl, you know. I saw her with my own eyes at Cum«^ 
hang^ing in a jar ; and, when the boys asked her, " What would you, 
Sibyl ? " she answered, *' I would die." — Petronius. 

" I SAW the Sibyl at Cumae " 

(One said) " with mine own eye. 
She hung in a cage, and read her rune 

To all the passers-by. 
Said the boys, ' What wouldst thou, Sibyl ? * 

She answered, ' I would die.' " 



As balmy as the breath of her you love 

When deep between her breasts it comes to you. 



VERSICLES AND FRAGMENTS. 379 

" Was it a friend or foe that spread these lies ? " 
'' Nay, who but infants question in jsuch wise ? 
Twas one of my most intimate enemies." 



At her step the water-hen 
Springs from her nook, and skimming the clear stream, 
Ripples its waters in a sinuous curve. 
And dives again in safety. 



Would God I knew there were a God to thank 
When thanks rise in me I 



I SHUT myself in with my soul. 
And the shapes come eddying forth. 



If I could die Hke the British Queen 

Who faced the Roman war. 
Or hang in a cage for my country's sake 

Like Black Bess of Dunbar I 



She bound her green sleeve on my helm, 
Sweet pledge of love's sweet meed : 

Warm was her bared arm round my neck 
As well she bade me speed ; 

And her kiss clings still between my lips, 
Heart's beat and strength at need. 



3^ VERSICLBS AND FRAGMiSNTS. 

Where is the man wliaae aoul has newer waked 
To sudden pity of the poor torn past ? 



As much as in a hundred years, she's dead : 
Yet is to-day the day on which she dk 



Who shall say what is said in me, 

With all that I might have been dead in me ? 
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